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THE NEW LILLY RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


profession as a symbol of progressive ideals. It is associ- 
ated with scientific research and honesty of product. 
The formal opening of the new Lilly Research Lab- 
oratories is significant of the part which industrial research plays 
and will continue to play in the development of modern medicine. 
To the drug trade it gives added assurance of the wisdom and 
economic soundness of the Lilly Policy, which, through three 
generations of the Lilly family, has shown an abiding faith in the 
drug trade and accorded complete recognition to the service 


wholesaler and the individual retailer. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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Merck Quinine Sulphate 


1822 * 1934 


This picture of the old Powers & Weightman plant in 
Philadelphia will be recognized immediately by all 
those who use subdivisions of Quinine Sulphate U.S.P., 
because the “P. & W.Smokestack” brand was the first 
“Made in America” Quinine. 

It is logical that, through the years, leading phar- 
maceutical manufacturers should have standardized 
on this brand of Quinine Sulphate, for they have found 
by experience that they can depend upon the un- 
varying quality of this product now available under 
the Merck label. 

Rigid control of manufacturing processes, unvarying 
physical characteristics of color and density, uniform 


MERCK & CoO. Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK 


Manufacturing Chemists 


purity and efficacy—these are the principal reasons 
why so many discriminating houses insist upon Merck 
Quinine Sulphate U.S.P. 

As time goes on and new processing requirements 
are recognized, the House of Merck is ever ready to 
cooperate in meeting the needs of the day. For ex- 
ample, Merck Quinine Sulphate is now supplied in 
several different densities, all standardized, for cap- 
sulating. This refinement in manufacturing is evidence 
of the advantages to be gained by purchasing chem- 
icals from a manufacturer who adheres to traditional 
ideals of quality and conforms to modern requirements 
of service. 


RAHWAY, New Jersey 


In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd. MONTREAL and TORONTO 


REPORTER 
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Summary of 1934 N.W. D. A. Convention 


Numerously and earnestly the members of the 
National Wholesale Druggists Association partici- 
pated in the proceedings of the organization's six- 
tieth regular meeting, held October 1 to 4 in White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. The association con- 
tinues to find from year to year new blood to sup- 
plement and to replace when necessitated by fate 
the vigorous members who have made the organi- 
zation’s long life a very busy and gratifyingly 
resultful one. This condition was emphasized in 
the 1934 convention, as well as in the records of 
the past year presented and reviewed and heartily 
endorsed the meeting. 


Events in the past year—code-making, attempts 
to revise the Federal food and drugs act, efforts 
to achieve a greater and more profitable stabiliza- 
tion of distribution of drug-trade wares, the legal- 
ization of the sale of alcoholic liquors, the widely 
influential and as widely debated functioning of 
the National Recovery Administration—these 
made plenty of work for the wholesale druggists’ 
association and caused its leaders more than a 
little concern. Viewed with full regard for their 
relative effects on the trade, these major events 
got quite equal consideration in the wholesalers’ 
deliberations, and a solid stand was taken with 
respect to their fundamentals, due consideration 
being shown for the possible influence of exigen- 
cies. In the reports of the work that had been 
done during the year there was much cause for 
gratification, even though the desires of the whole- 
sale drug trade had not been realized in all 
respects. 


The wholesale drug trade does not yet have an 
NRA code; its views with respect to a proper 
maximum workweek have not been harmonized 
with those of the administration officials. This 
vakes readily understandable the action of the 
convention in approving steps toward a fair trade 
practice conference with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The problem of stabilizing distribution was ever 
present in the convention because it is closely in- 
terwoven with the whole fabric of wholesale drug 
operations. There was no scheduled informal 
meeting of manufacturers and wholesalers this 
year; although each division had its separate 
meeting as usual. But, there were many im- 
promptu meetings of greater or less numbers of 
representatives of the two divisions, in which the 
more formal convention discussion of the stabiliza- 
tion idea was variously extended. 


There was perhaps more than usual recognition 
of the dependence of the wholesaler on the pros- 
perity of his retail druggist customers, and the 
matter of unwise credit practices again got much 
attention. But, the convention took no formal ac- 
tion on the request by the National Association of 
Retail Druggists that the National Wholesale 
Druggists Association join in the former's dis- 
approval of the ownership and operation of retail 
drug stores by wholesale druggists. Also there 
wax uo official declaration on the perennial sub- 


ject of resale price-maintenance or the more re- 
cent, troublesome problem of 10-cent sizes. 


The wholesalers took the stand that the drug 
trade should be initiative and offensive in con- 
nection with the proposals to revise the Federal 
food and drugs act. They favored legislative en- 
deavor in this respect along the lines of the 
Jenckes bill to which the National Drug Trade 
Conference gave its support in the later develop- 
ments in the revision movement in the last ses- 
sion of Congress. The wholesalers voted to take 
an appropriately active part in coming develop- 
ments when and if the drug trade lays out its 
program. 


Plans for activities of the association in the 
coming year are comprehensive and progressive. 
It is predictable that the year will offer as much 
opportunity for hard work as was found by the 
organization during the past year. Preparation 
for this work has been well grounded and has been 
laid out in many details. It may reasonably be 
expected that the association will continue to 
achieve much for the trade which it represents 
and also to do not a little more for the good of the 
drug industry as a whole. In this latter respect, 
the wholesale division is quite widely believed to 
hold great possibilities. There was evidence in 
its recent convention that the realization of some 
of these will earnestly be undertaken. 


In the order of their presentation in the report 
of the board of control to the convention the ap- 
proved enunciations on various matters of policy 
and the suggestions for the guidance of the mem- 
bers were as follows:— 


That application be made to the Federal Trade 
Commission for the holding of a fair trade prac- 
tice conference with the wholesale drug trade, 
this having been recommended by Presidert Faxon 
and the procedure and possibilities outlined by a 
representative of the commission. 


That the action of the Proprietary Association 
to supervise and control the advertising of its 
members be approved and the efforts of the asso- 
ciation be whole-heartedly supported by wholesale 
druggists. 

That the possibilities of selective distribution be 
carefully studied by the members, together with 
the effects of the reduction of existing discounts 
on the business of individual wholesalers. 


That, in spite. of possible advantages, the drug 
industry as a whole would be better off if free 
deals in packaged merchandise were altogether 
eliminated. 

That, because it might lead to great abuses and 
prove unsatisfactory to manufacturers and whole- 
sale distributors, the adoption of a consignment 
plan in an effort to stabilize distribution should 
be most carefully investigated. 

That the members give consideration to manu- 
facturers who make consistent efforts to discour- 
age substitution. 





That consideration of collective buying of in- 
surance be dropped by the committee because of 
the small interest manifested by wholesale drug- 
gists, and that the insurance committee in the 
coming year give its attention to other relevant 
problems. 


That a special committee be appointed to study 
the liquor situation with a view of protecting the 
interests of members of the association as dis- 
tributors of alcoholic liquors. 


That the association keep in close and constant 
touch with developments in the direction of re- 
vision of the Federal food and drugs act and, 
adopting an offensive, rather than a wholly de 
fensive, position, become a party in the presen- 
tation of a revising bill that would be fair and 
equitable to all and provide proper protection to 
the drug industry as a whole. The sentiment was 
that proposals to revise the act should follow the 
lines of the Jenckes bill in the last session of 
Congress. 


That steps be taken to provide the association 
with proper legal advisers in New York and Wash- 
ington in order that it might be kept abreast of 
developments in legislation and court decisions. 

That steps be taken to improve the facilities of 
the headquarters office. 


That every member strive more earnestly to 
assist in the work of compiling statistical records 
of operations in the wholesale drug business. 


That surveys in cost accounting be continued in 
order that adequate bases for comparison of indi- 
vidual operations might be made available, the 
members being urged to lend full assistance in this 
work. Revamping of methods was not recom- 
mended, but the value of uniformity in terms was 
heartily endorsed. 


That, in selecting special lines, wholesale drug- 
gists should keep in mind that their prosperity 
depends on that of their retail druggist custom- 
ers; and that the matter of taking on a new line 
should be studied with full consideration for its 
relations to, and effects on the wholesaler’s busi- 
ness as a whole. 


That consideration be given to the policy of 
making a specific charge to retail druggists for 
professional window display material made avail- 
able for distribution by one of the services of the 
association; that the supplying of commercial dis- 
play material be studied further; and that the 
entire matter be carefully weighed by the incom- 
ing committee and the secretary. 


That the adjustment of selling plans on the 
basis of retailers’ volume be studied through fig- 
ures tabulated by the committee in charge of that 
subject, and that attention be given to opportuni- 
tics to show to independent retailers that their 
position, when purchasing through the wholesaler 
in comparison with that of chain stores, is not so 
disadvantageous as it is widely believed to be. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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The “QUALITY” seal distinguishing 
our products is more than a mark of 
purity and physical uniformity. Other 
essentials are very definitely in our 
quality background — technical skill 
and well trained personnel throughout 
the organization — modern equipment 
— capacity —the knowledge, and the 
will to co-operate in special require- 
ments — efficient handling of orders, 
with every care and refinement in 
packaging — and strict observance of 


ethics applying to our industry. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co. Inc. 
7; ag Chemists 


EST. 1849 


81 Maiden Lane, New York 
444 W.Grand Ave., Chicago ; 
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National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., October 1 to 4, 1934 


Monday, 


October 1 


First Session: Monday Forenoon 


The sixtieth annual meeting of the 


National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation convened in the Greenbrier 


hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
at 10:25 a. m., Monday, October 1, the 
president, Henry D. Faxon, Kansas 
City, Mo., presiding. 

President Faxon: I 
meeting open. 

It is an uncommon honor that has 
come to me to preside here in this 
beautiful place, where the only criti- 
cism I have heard is that we have 
more attendance than bath tubs. I 
thought this morning what a commen- 
tary it was on the development of 
American civilization when those men 
who are giving their time to selling 
drugs to apothecaries complain about 
quarters which Washington and Madi- 


now declare the 


son and Lee found acceptable. So I 
ask you to tighten up your belts and 
enjoy your quarters. 

Before I proceed further, I will ask 
Rev. Ben Roller to ask the Divine 
blessing. 

Rev. Ben Roller: Dear Lord and 


Father of us all, in Whom we live and 
move and have our being, we come be- 


fore Thee this morning and ask that 
Thou wilt be present with us in all 
of our deliberations and all that we 


think and do and say We thank Thee 
for Thy blessing upon us, for our crea- 
tion, preservation and all the other 
blessings of this life of ours. Because 


we dare to call Thee Father, we know 
that we can open our hearts to Thee 
and confess that we have not always 


been profitable servants, nay, we have 


often been disobedient sons: in our 
ignorance, we have often done the 
things that we ought not to have done, 
but more often through our self-will, 


through desire for gain without thought 
of others, we have done the things we 
should not have done; forgive us. And 
through timidity we have often failed 
to do the things we should have done. 
We do know the right far better than 
we act upon it. Therefore. dear Lord, 
give us vision to see clearly the vears 
that are before us, the present with its 
many problems; give us vision to 
solve them, and then give us strength 
and courage to dare to do the right, to 


zo ahead and do the things that we 
should do. 
Bless this association and all of its 


President 
A. Kiefer Mayer, of the Kiefer-Stewart Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 
Honorary President 
Andrew J. Geer, of the Geer Drug Company, 
Charleston, 8S. C. 
Vice-Presidents 


Ludwig Schiff, of the McKesson-Western Whole- 


sale Drug Company, Los Angeles. 


W. W. Starkey, of the George A. Kelly 


Pittsburgh. 


Edward S. Albers, of the Albers Drug Company, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Sam Dunlap, of the McKesson-Groov 


Drug Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Charles Bergman, of Ketchum & Co., 


first vice-president of the 


pany, Indianapolis. 


years ago. 


New York. 


A. Kiefer Mayer, newly elected president of the 
National Wholesale Druggists Association, is the 
Kiefer-Stewart 


Mr. Mayer was born in Indianapolis forty-three 
He received his early education in the 


meetings. Be with 
they learn to solve the problems 
they arise in the right way. 





Henry D. Faxon 
The Presiding Officer 


preted in love for their tellowmen, 
whether it be in their relationship of 
employer to employee or of producer to 
consumer. Be with them and give them 
higher ideals and standards than they 
have ever had before. Be with their 
loved ones, we pray Thee, whether they 
are present here or at home. Be with 
them in all of their joys and all of their 
sorrows, 

Bless this great 
with their leaders; 
and courage and, 


country of ours. Be 
give them strength 
above all, vision to 





its members. May 
as 
Keep ever 
before them their love for Thee, inter- 


see clearly that which is necessary to 
be done for all mankind. 

Keep us, we pray Thee, in the hollow 
of Thy hand and under the shadow of 
Thy wing. We ask it all in His name 
who brought light and life to a suffer- 
ing and bewildered humanity. Amen! 

President Faxon: The next order of 
business is the roll call and the read- 
ing of the minutes. If there is no ob- 
jection, the roll call will be dispensed 
with. 

The reading of the minutes will be 
dispensed with unless someone wishes 
to hear them. They are in our pro- 
ceedings of last year. 

We are fortunate in having here to- 
day Dr. William E. Weiss, whom you 
all know, and we are going to ask him 


to give us an address of welcome. Dr. 
Weiss! 
Address of Welcome 
Dr. William E. Weiss:—I can assure 


you it is a great pleasure to be with you 
this morning. I also want to say for the 
benefit of all of you that we are going 
to have lovely and beautiful weather dur- 
ing the remainder of your meeting. 

Someone said yesterday that it was 
raining. I said, “No, in West Virginia, 
we call that liquid sunshine.” 

I am both honored and pleased in hav- 
ing this opportunity to greet you and 
welcome you and wish you well at your 
sixtieth annual convention. For it is in- 
deed an honor to address this truly great 
and successful trade organization. And 
it is a very real pleasure to me to have 
this privilege of greeting so many of my 
personal friends. 

May I bring you greetings also, and bid 
you a hearty welcome from the Common- 
wealth of West Virginia and from Gov- 
ernor Kump, its chief executive, who has 
asked me to extend to you his personal 
respects and his best wishes for the most 
successful and enjoyable meeting in your 
history. 

a 
history 
a great 


particularly fitting that in this 
making year of 1934, leaders 
American industry should come 
to West Virginia to discuss their prob- 
lems, and I might say to get away from 
their problems. 

West Virginia is an 
which to get a perspective. 
recreation center. George Washington 
used to come here as early as 1748. State 
pride will get the better of one, but I do 
not want to bore. you with my enthusi- 
asms for West Virginia. However, his- 
torians tell us that golf was played for 
the first time in America at White Sul- 
phur Springs. We expect golf history to 

made here this week. 
Assembled here, as you are, 
the problems of our industry, I 


of 


ideal spot from 
It is a famous 


be 
to discuss 
am sure 
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Company, San 
Van Gorder, of the 
Gorder Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Edwin L. 


that all of you appreciate the difficulties 
of the times through which we are now 
passing—and have been passing. tevolu- 


tionary changes have been occurring in 
nearly all industries and_ practically 
throughout the world. Perhaps the drug 


industry has had no more than its share, 
even though we who are in it may often 
have felt out of breath in trying to keep 
up with the swiftly moving events and 
changes in conditions and ways of doing 
business. 


Problems Bring Unity 


The gravity of our problems has served 


to unify what has always been an indi- 
vidualistic industry, and I believe that 
today the drug industry comes closer to 


presenting a united front than it has in 
its entire history. In spite of its many 
new problems during the past year, the 
industry *»s a whole is in its best position 
since 1929 and the statisticians forecast 
an increase of at least 20 percent in the 
total business of this industry for 193 
as compared with 1933. 

Of course we all know that the going 
has been fast and furious, the road some- 
times rough and difficult to travel without 
upset. 3ut out of it has come at least 
noe great and welcome benefit. For n-ver 
before in our industry has there been so 
much evidence of cooperation in solving 
our problems and building a new and 
better and more profitable policy and pro- 
gram of operation for the drug business 


as a whole. 

To view the other fellows’ problems 
with sympathy and understanding; to 
fight for what we feel is right while we 
are patient with what we believe is 


wrong: to give co-operation as well as to 
solicit it; in a word, “To live and let 
live,” has been the watchword of more 
earnest men in the drug industry during 
the past two years than ever before in 
its history 

And there is, I think, an ever-accumu- 


lating body of evidence that conditions in 
our industry are improving. I am sure 
that I shall never see the day when every 


member of our industry is satisfied and 
there are no complaints. But I am 
equally sure that conditions are already 


much improved and that they are getting 
better every day. 

Out of the new spirit of co-operation 
which has been born of the depression, a 


better day has already arrived for the 
retailer and the wholesaler—and a still 
brighter day is in prospect for both of 
them. 

Personally, I am optimistic about the 
future of the drug industry. New social 
obligations have been imposed on em- 
ployers but trade practices in many in- 
stances have been improved and I be- 
lieve we are on the right track. As I see 


it, we are now ready to go ahead. All 
we need is initiative, courage, enterprise 
and progressiveness. 


Board of Control Members 


(Three-Year Terms) 


Ochse, of the San Antonio Drug Com- 
Antonio, Texas. 
B. Livermore, of 
Francisco. 


the Coffin-Redington 


McKesson-Hall-Van 


Executive Vice-President and Secretary 
(Appointed by Board of Control) 


Newcomb, 51 Maiden lane, New York. 


Treasurer 


(Appointed by Board of Control) 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company, New York. 










tical division of the association and served as the 
chairman 

He is chairman of the N.W.D.A. code com- 
mittee and a member of the sponsoring committee 
wholesale drug code. 


of the committee carrying on this 


He is vice-chairman 


ot the executive committee and a member of the 


public schools of that city following which he at- . executive committee of the Drug Institute of 

tended Phillips Exeter Academy, Wabash College, A. Kiefer Mayer alenaian 

and the Indianapolis College of Pharmacy. The New N.W.D.A. President Mr. Mayer entered the United States Army in 
He entered the employ of the A. Kiefer Drug July, 1917, and served with the A.E.F. as a cap- 

Company, Indianapolis, in 1910, and has spent his tain in the sanitary division of the Medical Supply 

ntire business life, with notable progress, in as- Mr. Mayer is the fourth member of the execu- Corps 

sociation with that company and its successor, tive personnel of his company to be elected as Mr. Mayer and Margerite Van Camp, Indian 

he Kiefer-Stewart Company, formed by consoli- N.W.D.A. president. He has been a member of the upolis, were married in 1912. They have one 

lation of the A. Kiefer Drug Company and the association’s board of control for the past six daughter, Elizabeth Kiefer Mayer, who is eight 

Maniel Stewart Company in 1915. He is a grand- years, and its chairman during the past three vears old, 

son of A. Kiefer, founder of the drug company, years. He was responsible for the creation of the He is a member of many clubs in Indianapoli 

vho as an officer of the old Western Wholesale Druggists Research Bureau and has served as and has served on many civie committee includ 

Drug Association had a part in the organization chairman of the committee charged with this work ing the mayor's and governor’s committees on un 


f the National Wholesale Druggists Association. 


since its inception. 





He also originated the statis- 
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Better Times in Sight 
There are some people who believe that 
there is a buying boom just around the 
corner. There are many signs that point 
to it. The trend is upward. ‘There is 
evidence on all sides of inevitable in- 
creased costs and prices. The wise buyer 


is buying goods today anticipating this 
upward swing of costs. You cannot in- 
crease the cost of raw materials and the 


cost of doing business without ultimately 
increasing the cost of consumer goods. 

I believe the way is clear for better 
times and if there are any pessimists here 
I hope they will be converted to optimism 
before this meeting ends. At least I hope 
you will all have a good time. 

My heartiest congratulations, gentlemen, 
upon the achievement of your industry— 
your achievement. And my best wishes 
and high hopes for a bigger and happier 
and more profitable year for all in 1933. 

I wish to say that the company I have 
the honor to represent has asked me to 
say to you gentlemen that if there is any- 





Dr. William E. Weiss 


thing that we can do during your stay in 
West Virginia, they will be very, very 
happy to be at your service and the gov- 
ernor has also told me to tell you that he 
will be very glad to turn over the capitol 
to you if you want it. Thank you! 


President Faxon: Our program calls 
for a response to the address of wel- 
come and we have named a man who 
can do it better than I can, but I 


cannot refrain at this time from thank- 


ing Dr. Weiss for his message, which 
included not only an address of wel- 
come but a survey of the economic 


situation and a message of faith to 


the future. 

I would like to say about your 
Weather that there is a large con- 
tingent here from the Middle West, 
and for them I will undertake to say 
that you can’t give them too much 
rain as long as they live. 

The next half hour will be devoted 
to the reception of delegates from 
other associations. The first on the 


the American Drug Manufac- 
turers’ Association, of which Homer 
Smith is president. I should like to 


have Homer Smith say a word. 


list is 


Reception of Delegates 


American Drug Manufacturers’ 
Association 


Homer Smith:—lIt is a long walk from 
the back of the room, where I was, up to 





> 


Homer Smith 


this platform to say just the few words 
I have to say. 
I do bring you greetings and _ best 


wishes from our association, the Ameri- 
can Drug Manufacturers’ Association. I 
suppose it is needless to say that these 
two associations have worked together 
in close harmony over a great many 
years, I think practically for the life of 
the two associations. But personally ] 
always like to restate our position We 
are always with the National Wholesale 


Druggists’ Association on all matters 
pertaining to the public health, to the 
interest of the drug business as a whole, 
where such subjects are not controversial 
between the two associations. 

An instance of that and the good feel- 





ing between our two associations oc- 
curred yesterday. It impressed me very 
much. I don’t know that this has ever 


occurred before. Our executive commit- 
tee of the American Drug Manufacturers 
Association met with the board of con- 
trol of the National Wholesale Druggists 
Association on a matter of vital interest 


to our two associations. 

We want you, Mr. President, and your 
members to feel that that is a fine step 
in the right direction and that we can 


always be together and help one another. 
front 





The N.W.D.A. is always in the 1 
line trench. The artillery of the Ameri- 
can Drug Manufacturers’ Association is 


right there to support them at all times. 
We wish you a very prosperous year. 


President Faxon:—Thank you very 


much, Mr. Smith. 

The next association that I am going 
to call upon is the Proprietary Associa- 
tion. I promised you last year we would 


have our meetings short and snappy and 
do business. I find it very difficult to not 
try and say something about Frank Blair, 
but I won't. You all know him and love 
him, and here he is. Mr. Blair! 


Proprietary Association 


Frank A. Blair:—That beautiful sun is 
shining on this wonderful golf course and 
I know you are all very, very anxious to 
get there just as soon as you can, so I 
will just beat Mr. Smith to it by about 
one minute. 

I bring to you the greetings of the 
Proprietary Association, best wishes for 
what is already assured to be the greatest 
convention, in point of number and_ the 
best in quality of work done of any_which 
this great organization has held. I have 
been meeting with you for a great many 
years. This is a wonderful place for a 
convention, becuse outside of the golf 
course they can’t find any excuse, the 
members can't find any excuse for get- 
ting away; they have got to stay here 
and work whether they like it or not. 

I thank you for the opportunity to 
come before you. I hope I may do so for 
many years to come. It is always a great 





Frank Blair 


pleasure. Such co-operation as we can 
give, such help as we can give, the Pro- 
prietary Association offers in all good 
faith, and that we have always gotten 


it from this group and from this associa- 


tion, I certify to. I thank you. 
: President Faxon:—We thank you, Mr. 
slair. 


While there are other attractions about 
the place, as you say, there is something 
that keeps us up late at night because 
we don't get here in the mornings. 

The American Pharmaceutical Associa- 


tion. Is Dr. Kelly here? Does anyone 
know if Dr. Kelly will be here later? I 
owe him something because he treated 


me as the representative of this associa- 


tion and our executive secretary very 
nicely at the dedication of the building 
in May. 


You have a letter from Dr. Fischelis, Mr. 
Secretary Will you read the letter from 
the president of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association? 


American Pharmaceutical 
Association 


Newcomb read the follow- 
Robert P. Fischelis, 
Pharmaceuti- 


(Secretary 
ing letter from Dr, 
president of the American 
cal Association.) 

On behalf of the 
ceutical Association, I 


Pharma- 
express 


American 
desire to 





to you our sincere congratulations upon 
the sixtieth anniversary of the founding 
of your organization and to extend best 


wishes for a most successful convention 
at White Sulphur Springs. 

Before an association which is holding 
its sixtieth annual meeting, it is unneces- 
Sary to discuss the value of co-operative 
and co-ordinated effort. However, it has 
appeared to me that in recent times some 





of us have lost sight of the fact that the 
drug industry, with its many ramifica- 
tions and individual interests, still de- 
pends upon the profession of pharmacy 
for its progress and public recognition. 
We have witnessed, in recent years, the 
entrance into the wholesale drug indus- 


try, as well as the manufacturing and re- 


tail 
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primary 

assuming 
practice 
ot mak- 
the 


branches, of interests whos¢ 
objective has not been that of 
an important function within the 
of the healing art, but rather one 
ing money through exploitation of 
public need for drugs and medicines. 
We can have no quarrel with the profit 


motive in business of any kind if an ade- 
quate and needful service is performed in 
return for the profit made In every 
phase of the drug industry there is an 


obligation to the public in addition to that 
which is assumed by ordinary business. 
That obligation is the ability and willing- 
ness to serve our citizens as dictated by 
public health requirements. This is an 
obligation that upon few industries 
outside of the and pharmaceutical 
field. 

In the 
wholesalers 
first 


rests 


drug 


manufacturers, 
were pharma- 
secondarily, 


when 
retailers 
men 


d iys 
and 
and business 


cists 


the problem to which I allude was not a 
serious one Today, however, when the 
business management of the drug indus- 





Carson P. Frailey 


try has in so large a degree been taken 
over by persons who are not trained in 
the profession of pharmacy, it is neces- 
sary to emphasize the importance of the 
professional aspect of the drug industry 
to those engaged in that industry, so that 
they may not make the grave error of 
disregarding the advice of their profes- 
sional pharmacal personnel and the gov- 


ernmental developments and regulations 
which have to do with the promotion of 
the public health. 





The wholesale drug industry in particu- 
lar has changed very markedly in char- 
acter in recent years. Increasingly it 
deals in merchandise that is not even re- 
motely related to drugs and medicines 
This situation is bound to affect the poli- 
cies of firms engaged in this business, 
and it appears to me to be timely to 
sound a warning note to your industry to 
the effect that unless you take into con- 
sideration the result of unrestricted sales 
of drugs and medicines to outlets which 
are not conducted by professional phar- 
macists; and unless you curb the unre- 
stricted extension of credit to retail drug 
outlets of all kinds, you will contribute 
to the downfall of the retail drug indus- 
try, as such, and you may not be given 
the opportunity to exercise an influence 
with or make a profit out of the sub- 
stitute for the type of retail pharmacy on 
drug store which public demand and the 
profession itself is now in process of 


creating 


I am not unmindful of the splendid 
support which members of the wuooles:uls 
drug industry have given to colleges of 
pharmacy, to the American Il’harmaceuti- 


cal Association in its building project at 





Harry Z. Krupp 


and to many other projects 
contributed to the progress 
of the profession of pharmacy. It is my 
hope that nothing will be done by the 
wholesale drug industry or any other 
branch of the drug industry which will 
in any way disturb the professional prog- 
ress that has been made. You can avoid 
any such disturbance by accepting the 


Washington, 
which have 





counsel of those who are engaged in 

fostering and maintaining the  profes- 
sional prestige of pharmacy as a whole 
and by devoting a portion of your profits 
to the maintenance of high professional 
tandards 

The American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion has dedicated itself to the task of 
upholding the high ideals and _ ethical 
standards which distinguish a profession 
from a trade. No branch of the drug in- 
dustry can afford to be without the ad- 


vantages which this professional prestige 
brings. May you resolve at this conven- 
tion to support in full measure the ac- 
tivities of those engaged in maintaining 
for you and all other branches of the 
drug industry, a professional background, 
so that you may continue to point with 
pride to your part in what must be a co- 


operative effort to impress the _ public 
with the health-aiding function of phar- 
macy. 

President Faxon:—I think the warning 
is timely. l am sorry that neither Dr. 


Kelly nor Dr. Fischelis is here. 

The National Drug Trade Conference is 
represented here, I understand, by Carson 
P. Frailey, the president. We should 
like to hear from Mr. Frailey. 


National Drug Trade Conference 


Carson FP. Frailey: I take great pleas- 


ure in extending to you the greetings 
and good wishes of the National Drug 
Trade Conference. 


I think it might be appropriate on this 
occasion to read you the membership of 


the National Drug Trade Conference, It 
is composed of delegates from the 
American Pharmaceutica! Association, 
National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 


American Association of Colleges of 


Pharmacy, 


National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation, 
The Proprietary Association, 


American Pharmaceutical Manufac- 


tureres’ Association, 





National Association Boards of Phar- 
mac} 

Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation. 

There is some misunderstanding at 
times, I believe, regarding the function 
and mechanism of the conference. May 
I reiterate that the organization, as its 
name implies, is a conference and not 
a caucus, It provides opportunity for 
the interchange of ideas and opinions in 


of pharmacy and the drug 
result of the deliberations, 
purpose is developed, 


the interest 
trade. If, asa 
a plan of mutual 





Carl Angst 


the conference endeavors through an ap- 
propriate committee to effectuate the pro- 





gram with the support of the constituent 
members, Such was the case with the 
so-called “Tugwell” food and drug legis- 
lation, Dr. James H. Beal represented 
the conference at the public hearin and 
the masterly way in which he construc- 
tively dealt with the situation is well 


known to all of you. 

The conference is preparing for a suita- 
ble program in this coming session of 
Congress, and I trust we shall have the 
full support of your association 

President Faxon:—Thank you very 
much, Mr. Frailey. I am sure that you 
will have our support. 

I am glad to see the next memorandun 
that has been laid on my desk reads 
the Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Asso 





ciation. In our work in Washington thi 
year, as I think I said in my addres 
we didn’t get anything out of it buj 
we did get that which comes from asso 
ciation with men whom you honor an 
respect. And Harry Z. Krupp was on¢ 
of those men. I hope that he is her 
in the room to respond. ' 
Mr. Krupp is president of the Federa 


Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 


Federal Wholesale Druggists 
Association 


Harry Z. Krupp:—The Federal Whole 
sale Association is am 


epee 


Druggists’ very 
preciative of the privilege of extendin 
to this body their sincere greetings an 


a successful conventior 
the significance of a re 
sponsibility on our shoulders in_ being 
with you, and we offer you our sincer 
efforts to work together, shoulder to shou 


their wishes for 
We feel today 


der, in any movement for the bettermer 
of our industry. 
President Faxon:—Thank you, Mg 
Krupp, for your offer. ; 
The American Pharmaceutical Manu 
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AVING been in charge of a business that entailed exceedingly well. I am convinced it is sound. It is, and always 


considerable advertising for a period of some seven- will be, my way of doing business. 
> ~~ ~ ¢ 4 va y P 2 > 4 » 22 = ‘ > 
teen years, and having spent the last three years in the POLICY 


advertising agency business, I have had an Opportunity to ; ; . 
While compensation is, of course, necessary, | am not interested in com- 


observe quite a number of client-agency relationships from missions, as such. My primary interest is to do everything in my power to 


a. f : . . : nake the client’s business increasingly profitable with the belief that as 
both sides of the desk; out of this experience I formed this . ee ee ee eee 
time goes on, I will share, in a small way, in his success. In other words, I 


agency under the policy stated below. This policy has worked have no interest in quick turns but rather in the long pull. 


Ms Lin Menus 
LUCKEY BOWMAN 


INCORPORATED 


_Advertisin g Agency 
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their effort to aid manufacturers, whole- 


salers and retailers to properly evaluate 
the economic soundness of stabiiized 
prices for this industry. The work has 


fallen largely on the shoulders of the sec- 
retary and the chairman of the proprie- 


tary committee. The results will be 
found recorded in their reports. The re- 
marks of your president should be con- 


firmed to an expression of commendation 
of labors freely given by those active in 
the work, to congratulations on the prog- 
ress achieved, and to a brief reference 
to the fact that our work in this field 
led to most determined opposition in vari- 
ous quarters. This opposition has found 
expression in criticism among a few re- 
tailers, largely induced, one must think, 
by competitors in the trade and by the 
open protests of certain short line job- 
bers, as evidenced at hearings before the 
code administrator at Washington, an in- 
vestigation of the N.W.D.A. by agents of 


the Federal Trade Commission, now in 
progress, was presumably instigated by 
some whose sales volume has_ been 


builded on deep-cut price methods. 

May I give you, at this time, an early 
statement by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. ‘“‘You and I acknowledge the 
existence of unfair methods of contpeti- 


tion, of cut-throat prices and of general 
chaos. You and I agree that this condi- 
tion must be rectified and that order 
must be restored.”’ It is well occasion- 


ally to review such statements from such 
a source. 

A principle vital to America is in- 
volved. If mass distribution of drugs 
and medicines from large centers of popu- 





lation would adequately serve the needs 
of the consumers, particularly the sick, 
then price stabilization efforts may well 
be criticized, but if any large proportion 
of the fifty-five thousand retail drug 
stores are rendering consumers, in time 
of health and illness, anv vital service, 
then price stabilization becomes a dcfi- 
nite economic requirement and is worthy 


of the time, energy and thought being de- 
voted to its adoption. 


It is suggested that those sitting in 
positions of power in government and in 
congested areas of the Atlantic seaboard 
motor to the Pacific coast and return, 
absorbing a picture of what the country 
town drug store means to vast areas of 
this country, and that they then study 
the tables of distribution, which clearly 
indicate the large proportion of drugs 
and drug store merchandise consumed by 
those areas 

Any program of mass_ distribution 
which destroys these service health sta- 
tions is doing great injury to American 


life and should not only be opposed, but 











the association should continue its vigor- 
ous efforts towards price stabilization, 
which means more than that—it means 
the stabilization of an industry and a 
step in the development of an_ ideal 
America. 
Liquor 

Since our last meeting, the repeal of 
prohibition has been accomplished, with 
consequent effects on our industry. With 


it, come many problems to confront those 
houses which are permitted by their par- 


ticular States to distribute beverage 
liquor. The expense of this branch of 
business will be heavy, taxes, federal, 
state, county and city, and code assess- 
ments—all to the delight of the boot- 
legger who, last December, undoubtedly 
made plans to retire from the field, but 
who is now a real competitor of the much 


taxed legal distributor. 

Disorder has been prevalent, due to the 
large number of suppliers entering the 
field: yet the wholesale drug trade finds 
itself, generally speaking, in a strong po- 
sition in the distribution of liquor; and, 
due to the fact that no liquor distributor 
can hope to handle goods packed in bottles 
more economically than can a well organ- 
ized wholesale drug house, whose business 
is based largely on the handling of vari- 
ous products in bottles, the future should 
hold reasonable rewards for those elect- 
ing to handle liquor. 

Your president recommends that a com- 
mittee be appointed to look after our 
interests in this respect, involved as they 
are with the FACA administrators, state 
and national, many complications and 
much competition. It would appear that 
there is in prospect much work of a 
technical nature that our committee on 
legislation should be freed from its 
burden. 


so 


New Drug Bill 
facing further 
vise the food and drugs 
ture the query, “did we 
in the best possible n 
convention? Perhaps 
bill was killed, but may I 
proper procedure in the future would be 
to incorporate our ideas and our experi 
ence in a new bill before it is presented? 
It is wise and expedient for us to aid in 
writing into the law certain changes 
which are desired and desirable, rather 
than to be forced at a later date into a 
negative position The last bill repre- 
sented the desires of certain sections of 
political and industrial thought, certain 
desires of a considerable number of citi- 
zens seeking the correction of definite 
abuses Whatever is fitting in their 
plans, us support; whatever is im- 
proper, let oppose, early and resource- 
fully What I am suggesting is the a 

complishment of our own ideals and pur- 
poses by early preparedness, rather than 
to permit ourselves to forced into op 
position to everything proposed I recom 
mend that the new committee 
tion itself up give 
to this matter prior to the 


gress 


efforts to re- 
May I ven- 
the matter 
at our last 
The Tugwell 
suggest that a 


We are now 
act 
handle 
anner 


so. 


1 
let 


be 
on legisla 


set to active attention 


openll ofr ¢ n- 


Federal Trade Commission 
Five year ago 


ask for a hearing 
before the FTC 
deferred and 
In the light of the 
NRA, it would appear that w should 
have displayed more wisdom had we fol 
lowed up iginal decision 
The FTC report 

ninety-six conferences held 
dustrie and print their trade pra 
as approved Approximately hundred 
fifty industries have adopted codes of fair 
competition at held under the 


his associa 
fair trade prac- 
The matter was 
‘tion Was t 


ion 
to on 
tice 
later 


iken 
opment or the 


no «ae 
deve 


our 01 
of June 30, 1933, lists 
by various ir 
tice 


one 


conterences 
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auspices of the FTC acting in the public 
interests. 

In the light of the difficulties constantly 
confronting us in our efforts to eliminate 
unfair trade practices and promote eco- 
nomically sound practices, your president 
recommends that the association revive 
its determination expressed in 1928 and 
again seek a hearing before the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


Federal Taxation 
promote recovery, 
employment, overcome drought distress 
and war losses, call for the expenditure 
of unthinkable sums by the Federal gov- 
ernment, necessitating heavier taxes, Ex- 
cessive taxation has sapped the vitality 
of more than one nation. Consideration 
of the taxes now operative and those to 
be raised by the next session of Congress 
have impelled us to request representa- 
tives of the Treasury Department at 
Washington to be with us at this session 


Efforts to lessen un- 


Drug Institute 
The Drug Institute 
first year. It was formed to 
stabilization within the industry 
viding a means and a contact point for 
discussion, exchange of ideas and meet- 
ing of minds, and to introduce, if it 
seemed feasible, a means for checking 
actual stabilization progress through a 
fact-finding organization. Mr. Sammons, 
its director, is with us and will report 
on the progress attained. We can, in 
no way, afford to withdraw our support 
from any force aiding in the growth of 
stabilization. 


has completed its 
further 


by pro- 








Merchandising Facts, Inc. 
Merchandising Facts, which is a fact 
finding body, with its research headquar- 








ters in Washington, has been endorsed 
by the Drug Institute, and our board of 
control has expressed the unanimous 
ovinion that the service contemplated by 
Merchandising Facts should be of con- 
structive value to every one of our mem- 
bers, and has expressed the hope that 
ll service wholesalers wil! subscribe to 
that service. 
Headquarters 

As you know, the active work of the 
association is largely done by our sec- 
retary and vice-president, Dr. FE. L. New- 





comb. The decision made at the last con- 
vention to add to his duties as secretary 
those of executive vice-president was not 
only merited and a proper recognition of 
his value, but the bestowing of that title 
has added influence to the association by 
placing us in a better vosition for con- 
tact with various interests. To his scien- 


tific and professional knowledge have been 
added yeors of study and practical train- 
ing in the distribution of drugs, until 
he has reached a position unique in the 
industry, well qualified by his physical 
strength, mental capacity and wide ex- 
perience to maintain his position as leader 
in the industry. No man can hold the 
position of president of the N.WD.A. 
without contracting a debt of gratitude 
to Dr. Newcomb, 

Tt is with pleasure that T 
rapid development of Robert 
as assistant to Dr. Newcomb 
York office, IT have read every letter writ- 
ten by that office during the past year 
and have noted with satisfaction that 
fecility which Mr. Morrisson has shown 
in his ability to take routine off of the 
shoulders of our executive vice-president. 

Our Washington representative, Mr. 
Crounse, has continued to serve us with 
his wide acquaintance and solid knowl- 
edge, The injection of the governmental 
hand into many trade matters formerly 
left to the trade itself called for 
extreme activity by those renresenting 
at Washington and it is only due Mr 
Crounse to state that he has realized this 
Much of the work at the present time 
must of necessity be done by younger and 
more active men, NT recommend thot 
we add to our Washington representation 
a voung man with legal training, familiar 
with the numerous offices which we must 
contact, and that a new arrangement be 
made with Mr. Crounse, which will give 
the use of his knowledge and ac 
cuaintance, without requiring great 
tivity on his part 

Time this morning will not be taken to 
extol the fine reports to be offered by 
committee chairmen These reports tn- 
dicate much time and _ thought They 
will be presented to this convention: but 
T do offer to each chairman the presi- 
dent’s deep anpreciation of what he has 
done, I compliment them on the quality 
of the work, and TI thank them, in the 
name of the association, for their efforts. 


record the 
Morrisson 
in the New 


has 


us 


us 


ace- 


New Quarters 











For some time, it has been evident thar 
the work of our headquarters office re- 
quires more room, in better surroundin 

specifically, a conference room properly, 
furnished, ample and lending a dignified 
atmosphere to important conference 
which are a considerable part of the 
business of that office Your executiy 
committee authorized the making of a 
lease for new quarters, but your execu 
tive vice-president, mindful no doubt of 
the unusual expenses which the New Deal 
has put upon us, has continued s wor 
in his crowded, small office constantly 
nterrupted I recommend that we ind 
fitting quarters for him 

Science and Research 
There are within our membership those 
® are doing much work n ntific 
earch and doing it so successfully that 
re . ontinued amelioration of the 
divease ( our people This phase of 
entific velopment 1 t rec e our 
ipprobatior It connect thi g us 
prurre ‘ence with the é tic of the 
better lif The work of é manufac- 
rers gives us the resson for our exist 
nd affords us tl reir 
} » us developin 
\! i u issn tior ’ 
vuld \1l busing led n 

! When scientific 1 1 ar 

‘ eloped and ed in tl ‘ 
t l ild be n ised nd 

There lowly levelop! vVhat 2 \ 
with some atitude f ’ ne 
called a science of | 1) I 
the last yvear, time ] neen 
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largely consumed in furnishing statistics 
for presentation at Washington. of 
course, this work will form a part whicn 
will aid in the building of our section of 


the science of distribution. 

The point that I want to express is 
that the N.W.D.A. must not neglect work 
along this line. We have done as much 
as any trade association, I believe, but 
our efforts must not cease 

Change is constant and our prob- 
lems change, the work Professor Ostlund 
has been doing must keep continually 
going forward. We must know the mean- 
ings, from a_e scientific viewpoint, of 
changes in distribution, as they occur, and 
we must be constantly seeking an answer 
to the problems as they arise. 

Cost accounting is not a finished study 
yet, but of its growing importance there 
can be no doubt. 

Will you give 
in which the electrical 
tains its close connection with science? 
The great companies work closely with 
the universities, and the universities work 


as 


thought to the manner 


industry main- 


with the great companies. If it were 
customary for business men to work with 
the schools in the study, say, of eco- 
nomics, there would not exist the ex- 


tremely divergent views which today have 
our country so badly befuddled as to the 
course to be followed. 

Some way, somehow, we must develop 
a science of economics out of the theory 





of the professors and the experiences of 
the men of business, remembering that 
the ideal trade association will not be 
held back in its progress by those who 
refuse to accept developments in eco- 
nomics and distribution. 


Sales Volume 


Dun & Bradstreet, September 4, make 
the statement that, “‘from the standpoint 
of the wholesaler and manufacturer of 
drugs, the first six months of 1934 proved 
to be one of the best periods since 1929. 
he value of production for the first half 
of the year was in excess of that for the 
entire ten months of 1933.’ They further 
state that “present indications are favor- 
able for business during the last six 
months equaling or exceeding that for 
the first half of the year. Profit margin, 
however, is becoming smaller, owing to 


inability to pass along the _ increased 
NRA _ and other costs. The current out- 
put is, however, considerably reduced.” 


They give the wholesale drug increase for 
the year to date as between 20 and 
percent compared with 1933, and report 
failures in the trade near an all time 
low, both in numbers and liabilities, 
Standard Trade & Securities states that 
production has actually fallen below con- 
sumption in the last few months. Colonel 
Ayers believes *. . that we now have 
created accumulated genuine shortages of 








goods and construction that the people 
want and need, and greater accumula- 
tions of money and credit seeking em- 
ployment than have ever existed before 
anywhere. We have most of the com- 
ponent requisites for sustained recovery, 
and world-wide business improvement is 
under way.’ We are now at the crucial 
point in a decisive test and measure of 


efficacy of our national recovery program. 


The Long Look 


is our objective? It is to keep 
in the flow of distribution. 
What is necessary to accomplish our ob- 
jective? First, that we do the job as 
economically as it can be done. Second, 
that we fill the field, and that we do not, 


What 
our place 






through narrow vision or a _ lack of 
energy, permit those outside of our in- 
dustry to take sales volume which we 
may, by thoughtful activity, develop for 
ourselves. 

Our economy must not be the “‘save the 
string’’ economy; it must be based on 
whatever developments modern science 


has given us in the promotion of mechan- 


ical economies and whatever develop- 
ments in psychology and the study of 
human relations have added to our store 
of knowledge in the management of 


humans. 

This industry has its share of the na- 
tional obligation to promote an American 
prosperity which is premised on good pay 
and spending by a great majority of our 
citizens. The theory which advocates the 
restriction of output cannot persist in an 
America whose history is what it is. In 
the ideal condition which we are seeking 
management must pay its employees not 
little as it Gan, but much as it can 
Without raising costs such an extent 
that it cannot with similar en- 
terprises 

Our methods of distribution must find 
full approval in our own minds, which we 


as 
to 
compete 


as 














must keep active, open and studious. Re- 
cent years have well demonstrated the 
essential necessity of the wholesale drug- 
gist in the distribution of drug _ store 
merchandise We have proven that we 
can distribute drugs and merchandise to 
the retail drug stores as economically as 
can short-line jobber, mutual or chain 
store Warehouse To maintain and im- 
prove this position calls for not only 
economies as we see them today, but 
definite, objective research by the best 
trained minds in America We cannot 
ifford to be satisfied with things as they 
are 

A year ago we faced a beautiful plan 
and picture Today we know that the 
realization of that plan and the comple- 
tion of that picture are in the future; 
but “hope deferred’ must not “make tne 
heart sick Our records, compared with 
other industries, are encouraging 

Let us keep clear in our minds Just 
what we are seeking It's the right to 
struggle, limited only by a decent regard 
for other for what we want; and today 
there is mue to oppose, which is all to 
the good, for few of us ask for a static 
ociets Th tory of this association 
as written in the records of the last sixty 
vears i one of struggle and intelligent 
effort 

It i xtv yvears old It was founded 
in neces tv: it was builded on honesty. 
It now too mature for selfish aspira- 
tion It is old enough to have developed 
visdom, and experienced enougn to have 
ittained e courage which comes from 
battl Ove ] et it be understood 
that w are eager to shoulder our respon- 
hilities The association has been kept 
ive through following a useful purpose 
Recently it has become more important 

in ever before, due and politi- 


to social 


cal deve'opments It will continue t 
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grow in influence so long as it maintains 
its high standards and holds to a youth- 
ful ardor, always seeking truth and hold- 
ing to its prime objectives, and thereby 
serve well the retail druggists of America. 


Chairman Buck:—You have heard the 
reading of Mr. Faxon’s splendid re- 
port. It has always been customary 
to refer the president’s address to a 
committee, but on this occasion we 
would like to refer this to the Board 
of Control. May I hear a motion to 
that effect? 

Kiefer Mayer:—I so move. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 

Chairman Buck:—With your kind 
permission, I will pass the chair back 
to our president and I will resume 
the role of Mr. Garner. Thank you 
very much! 

(President Faxon resumed the chair.) 


American Liberty League 


President Faxon:—The search for 
freedom and the struggle for the right 


to hold property goes way back to 
the time when reason first began to 


get into the brains of the anthropoidal 
ape, or whoever it was that started us 


down; but it is a fundamental thing 
in human nature. It means so much 
to all of us. Certainly, there can be 
no criticism in our bringing to you 
advocates of freedom. We want al- 
ways to keep this association of an 


open mind. 

I am particularly glad that we have 
with us today a member of the Ameri- 
can Liberty League, and one of the 
notes that I made for my address, 
back in Kansas City, was the citation 
of what the American Liberty League 


believes. I can’t steal the speech of 
the next speaker, but I might save 
him time if I would read what they 
believe, because it really is a part of 
my address that I tried in an unsuc- 
cessful way to make shorter. 

1. That Congress should represent 
the people. 

2. That Congress should make the 


the bureaus and _ boards 
be permitted to promulgate 


and 
not 


laws, 
should 


regulatory regulations or decisions 
having the force of law or to apply 
punishments not contained in the law 


or conduct trials without adequate op- 
portunity for review or appeal. 

3. That courts, not bureaus, should 
pass on questions of civil justice. 

4. That States should retain the 
powers not granted to the Federal 
government by the Constitution. 

5. That Federal government should 
not deprive the people of rights that 


have been guaranteed them by the 
Constitution. 
6. That the government should al- 


Ways be servant and not the master 
of the people. ; 

It is not in the cards for America 
to be a servile nation, and your board 
of control met yesterday with the 
board Homer Smith mentioned this 
morni and we met E. F. Hutton, 
of New York, a man of large af- 
fairs, who is giving time, thoughts 
and money to the American Liberty 
League, and we have asked him, unani- 
mously, to address us here today. 

Mr. Hutton! 

(Mr. Hutton spoke extemporane- 
ously on the purposes of the American 
Liberty League but felt that inasmuch 
as his remarks were purely informal 
they should not be made a part of the 
record and it was so ordered.) 

Mr. Hutton’s remarks were 
discussed by Robert L. Lund, 
Lambert Pharmacal Company; 
Bristol, of Bristol-Myers, Inc.; Wil- 
liam Ochse, of the San Antonio Drug 
Company; Carl F. G. Meyer, of the 
Mever Brothers Drug Company; and 
Ellery Mann, of Zonite Products, Inc. 

President Faxon:—I have a request 
that Mr. Johnston, the manager of the 
hotel, would like to address you a 
moment. Mr. Johnston! 

L. R. Johnston:—I don’t want to de- 
tain you but a moment. I dislike very 
much for you gentlemen to go away and 
not know how much my organization and 
myself appreciate the attendance that has 


briefly 
of the 
Lee 






turned up. That has been a little trouble- 
some for some of the boys because we 
are isolated from things and it is a 
little hard to build rooms overnight. I 
just want to te!l you that your commit- 
tee, Mr. MecGiveran and Mr. Rairdon, 
have worked with us perfectly. If there 
has been any failure, it hasn’t been on 
the part of your committee; it has been 





on the part of ourselves, due to something 
we couldn’t construct overnight. I am 
hoping before dark, tonight, every one 
of you will be comfortable and perfectly 
fixed, 

If there is has anything 
to say, please stop at the desk or send 
for me. We are delighted at your being 
here and we hope every minute will turn 


anyone who 


out at your pleasure. We are all at 
your service, lock, stock and barrel, from 
the lowest one of us up to the highest, 
so please make yourselves at home and 
let me thank you again for coming. 
President Faxon:—I was going to 
thank Mr. Johnston and tell him I 
hoped we wouldn’t keep his room too 
busy. 
They are walking out, of cou 
this hour of the day, but I war 
fore any more leavs t ! 
listen to Stanley McGi 
chairman of our entertainn n 
mittee, and who I! mb is 
going to doa well jol 
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Arrangements and Entertainment 


Stanley J. McGiveran:—lI don’t know 
whether that gambling angle is a com- 
plaint or a discredit. Mr. Faxon, when 
he asked me to take charge of the ar- 
rangements and entertainment, said that 
he was desirous of having at least 600 
people here At the present time we 
expect there will be in excess of 800, 
which will represent the largest NWDA 
convention that has ever been held, I 
believe. We actually expected” there 
would be 550 and, therefore, there i 
bound to be some congestion from the 
standpoint of rooms, 

Manager Johnston 
mentioning that and he 
few minutes ago, he was 
the Pullman Company to put five or Six 
cars out here on the tracks so _ that 
additional people could stay in them 
That is just about how congested it did 
get, because, apparently, the pubiicity in 


just got throug! 
said to me, a 
trying 


to get 


Stanley J. McGiveran 


Chairman on Arrangements and 
Entertainment 


connection with the convention brought 
the people here. I really believe that we 
are going to have one of the nicest pro- 
grams that could be gotten up for this 
crowd of people. It is diversified in every 
sense. 

Tonight will be the president's recep- 
tion. I think it will be a highly dignified 
and with its dignity an enjoyable affair. 
Following that, we will have some en- 
tertainment and a dance which, of course, 
the ladies will enjoy, and I think some 
of the men. 

Tuesday evening we are having a play 
which is known as the NWDA Review. 
This has been developed from the very 
beginning to the end for this particular 
meeting. We intended putting on just 
one play, but we found out the audi- 
torium will only comfortably seat in the 
neighborhood of 450 people. Therefore, 
we are putting on two performances, I 
believe the performances will begin at 
eight-thirty, which will be the first one, 
and the second one at twelve midnight. 
Some of you boys are going to be up 
late because I know you won't want to 
miss it. 

I believe that will be one of the most 
marvelous things you have ever seen, 
because it incorporates humor, wit, mu- 
sic, and some good-looking ‘“‘babes”—in 
the vernacular of the street. 

Wednesday evening we are 
combination night club and Monte 
party. I want to explain a few 
regarding that. It will be held in this 
room. When everyone comes in they 
will present their ticket, which is essen- 
tial, you must have your ticket with you, 
and you will be given the sum of $75,000 
in bogus money. You will keep that for 
the time being and out here will be a 
bar. We will serve anybody any type 
of drink they want for nothing. Be- 
yond that, we are going to have a very 
splendid floor show. We have gone to 
no end of either trouble or expense to get 
the type of a show that we feel will make 
everyone have a good time. Out in the 
foyer at the back, we are going to have 
roulette tables, dice tables, card tables, 
more specifically, chuck-o-luck games, 
spinning whee's and whatnot, with which 
you will gamble with this money. 

At the end of the evening, at about 
one o'clock, we will have an auction of 
fifteen or sixteen very desirable prizes, 
which are displayed in the lobby and, 
of course, the person or persons who are 
most successful on the wheels of chance 
will be in position to bid the highest in 
order to get those prizes. We are not 
going to restrict one prize to a person. 
If somebody is really good on the wheels 
and good enough to get all fifteen prizes, 
he can have them. Remember, actua'ly 
that money represents value because the 
prizes are valuable and extremely de- 
sirable. 

I want to 


having a 
Carlo 
details 


Say one thing more. There 
will only be one size money, that will 
be $100 bills There can be no pooling 
of money and we ask, in the interest of 
everyone, and we are appealing to your 
sportsman blood, that you will not loan 
any money to anyone e'se nor will you 
try to borrow it from them We think 
you are more inclined to loan it, but don't 
try to borrow it, either. 
Thursday evening we will 
banquet, which will be an 
you will all want to attend 
have the problem of congestion, but we 
are going to be able to take care of 
you. Regarding the banquet, one of the 
biggest problems that has ever confronted 
conventions, that has confronted ali con- 
ventions, is that people will not get those 
together that they want to sit at their 
tables in enough time so that the chart 
showing at just what table they are to 
sit can be posted in the lobby at least 
at noon for the night of the banquet. 


have the 
affair that 
Again, we 


have a crowd of people 
like to sit at your table, 
p.ease get them together, make up your 
banquet table list and turn it over to the 
registration desk so that we can get that 
chart made up just as quickly as possible, 

(Mr. MeGiveran also made several an- 
nouncements as to the entertainment 
planned for the ladies.) 

Mr. McGiveran :—The only thing we ask 
you to do is to partake of what we have 
arranged for you, and | am pretty sure 
you will have a good time. Thank you 
very much. 

President 
address, we on 


Therefore, if you 
that you would 


Faxon:—As I said in my 
the board felt that we 
were particularly fortunate in making 
a contact with Robert Vaughan, ot 
Louisville, to assist us in our code 
negotiations. Mr. Vaughan is with us 
today and I hoped that he would be. 
He is going to address us on “Code 
Problems Faced by Industry.” 


Code Problems Faced by 
Industry 


Vaughan:—I am somewnat 
these remarks of mine will 
anti-climax after the discus- 
which is somewhat 
subject of a code in 
the first place and which, in the second 
place, always gets a fellow’s blood up 
and makes him feel like yelling. 

[I am very grateful, however, to the 
organization, to your chairman, for the 
opportunity to be here and meet you in 
this convention, It has been a great 
pleasure to me to come in contact with 
the members of your group. I am afraid 
I have had a little too good time since 
I have been here. Down in Irving Cobb’s 
town they tell a story of old Judge Priest, 
whom he has immortalized in that yarn, 
who was one day making a motion at the 
bar before the judge presiding at that 
time, and he and the judge had been out 
together the night before. 30th of them 
had had a wonderful evening. When it 
came Judge Priest's time, the lawyer to 
address the court, the court with his 
hand to his ear said, “Speak a little 
louder, Judge, I can’t hear you.” 

_ The judge replied, “You have got noth- 
ing on me. I can’t even see you.” 

Having been entertained so royally last 
night with my guide and preceptor, your 
vice-president, Mr. De Moss, if I stumble 
a bit, you will appreciate the circum- 
stances, 

The subject assigned to me by Dr. New- 
comb reveals two notable traits of his 
character, generosity toward and con- 
fidence in his fellow man. He has been 
generous in assigning me a broad sub- 
ject, and at the same time he has shown 
confidence in my discretion, that I will 
play fair with his program. I shall not 
disappoint him. 

I suppose if one took a poll of industry 
in America on the subject assigned me 
the returns would reveal a myriad of 
special problems, the discussion of which 
would consume the entire time of this con- 
vention. Last Winter a similar poll was 
taken by General Johnson himself, and 
during three full days American industry 
poured forth its grievances, its recom- 
mendations for changes in administration 
which were deemed essential to effective 
enforcement of the law. 

Manifestly, all special problems will be 
eliminated in my remraks today; I must 
deal very briefly with those of major im- 
portance, if I am to keep faith with Dr. 
Newcomb, 

I suppose everyone would agree that the 
immediate problem with which industry 
has to deal is uncertainty in the future 
of NRA; both as regards the law itself, 
and as regards administration of that law. 
The unknown is terrible and terrifying. 
Adopted as an emergency measure, and 
expiring by its own terms June 16, 1935, 
the national recovery act today is an in- 
determinate factor in the conduct of every 
business in the country. These questions 
naturally suggest themselves: 

(1) After the NRA, what? 

(2) Will Congress repeal the 
its entirety, or will it modify it? 

(3) If it modifies it, what will be its 
permanent form? 

(4) If it endures in permanent form 
what will be the organization for adminis- 
tration? 

(5) Will wages, hours of labor, and 
better working conditions be the sole ob- 
jectives of the new law, or will adminis- 
tration seriously concern itself with prob- 
lems which underlie these factors, namely, 
appropriate aids to industry which will 
enable it to maintain higher wages, at 
shorter hours, and still make a profit? 

If I correctly interpret the attitude of 
the average business man towards NRA, 
it is this: He is fully sympathetic with 
the objectives of the President in the ele- 
vation of the plane of industry; he recog- 
nizes the arguments for increased wages 
and shorter hours as a theory, but when 
he applies this theory to his own business, 
he is enabled to absolute assurance that 
his competitors will be made to live with- 
in the same rule of conduct that he does, 
and that he will have effective co-opera- 
tion from his government, both in the 
enforcement of labor clauses and of fair 
trade practices. 

Here we must recognize the distinction 
between the NRA, as a temporary re- 
covery measure on the one hand and as 
a permanent rule in our economic pic- 
ture. There is nothing new in the re- 
covery act insofar as it relates to spread- 
ing employment by shortening hours; 
“share the work movement’’ was initiated 
by Mr. Hoover’s administration and was 
partially adopted by certain industries, 
with, however serious reservations, Those 
reservations related directly to the point 
I have just made, namely, the rehabilita- 
tion of industry to the point where it 
could pay the bill 

The lack of definite answers to ques- 
tions above enumerated, coupled with 
constant shifting of the personnel of NRA 
and the frequent issual from Washington 
of new, and sometimes conficting admin- 
istrative orders applicable to every code, 
all tend to diminish confidence in the per- 
manence and in the effectieness of NRA, 
which in turn leads to a slackening of 
compliance on the part of industry. Here 
indeed is a real and vital prob!em 


Robert F. 
afraid that 
come as an 
sion of liberty 
apathetical to the 


law in 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Lack of Compliance 

From every source comes the complaint 
of a lack of compliance. It is the honest, 
conscientious and patriotic American who 
is the victim here. I know of a large 
concern in Louisville which has lost 
thousands of dollars worth of business be- 
cause of its adherence to the code. Yet 
nothing has been done about it. Our ex- 
perience has been that if a chiseler at- 
tempts to “short change” a workman, the 
labor enforcement officer will see to lit 
that the infraction of the code is reported 
promptly and the employer haled before 
the compliance board to answer for_ his 
shortcoming. But on the other hand in 
cases where a manufacturer has lost to 
chiselers a large and profitable contract for 
delivery of goods, there is no swift and 
sure punishment of the offence, because 

(1) Policing the industry is so diffi- 
cult, and because 

(2) The government has not seemed 
as ready to punish this sort of a violation 
as it does infractions of the labor pro- 
visions. 

America is a vast country; and au- 
thorities under the codes of the larger 
industries may well ponder whether the 
cost of policing and enforcing codes under 
the present set-up will be greater than 
the prospective profits to be derived. 

When Prime Minister of England, Pitt 
warned the Parliament and the ministry 
that war with the American colonies was 
unthinkable, because it was impossible 
to make war against a map. Pitt was ap- 
palled by the vast reaches of plain, moun- 
tain and river portrayed on the map of 
the American continent; and he was right 
as the event proved. 

It is one thing to govern a country like 
Germany from Berlin, a country about 
the size of Texas; it is one thing to gov- 
ern a country like France or Italy, com- 
parable in size to a large American state ; 
it is another thing to govern from Wash- 
ington the four million square miles of 
American continent. If Washington can- 
not do this effectively, even with the co- 
operation of industry, what is to become 
of the codes? 

But behind this problem you have the 
question of the legality, the constitution- 
ality of the act. Judged by any prece- 
dents, no lawyer, however optimistic in 
his attitude towards the codes, would con- 
scientiously say that Congress has the 
right to regulate local incidents of manu- 
facturing, mining and distribution, such 
as wages, hours, and working conditions. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has declared in no uncertain terms, in the 
Coranado case, and in the Daggenhart 
child-labor case, that commerce does not 
begin where manufacture ends; that 
manufacturing and mining are purely lo- 
cal enterprises governed solely by local 
or State laws; that the power of Congress 
under the interstate commerce clause is 
limited to transportation. True, the su- 
preme court has sustained acts of Con- 
gress regulating such institutions as the 
Chicago futures market, but only after an 
investigation, which revealed the fact that 
this market seriously and vitally affected 
interstate commerce in grain. 

Now I know that lawyers generally 
throughout the country have advised their 
clients somewhat along the lines of the 
above statement. I know that clients 
have acted upon, have been guided by 
this advice, with the reservation, how- 
ever, that they are willing to concede an 
awful lot to the President and the Con- 
gress during the period of emergency. 
The American people were scared to death 
when President Roosevelt took office and 
they were willing to make concessions to 
a program of recovery far beyond what 
they were required to do under the law. 

But now that the “honeymoon” is over, 
now that we have had more than a year’s 
experience in these codes, some of which 
have been unsatisfactory, industry is be- 
ginning to inquire into the legal founda- 
tion upon which these codes rest. This 
is not a reactionary movement; it is 
merely a matter of precaution, prompted 
by the uncertainties of this experimental 
legislation. 

Application Limited 

Down in my Federal district, compris- 
ing the States of Michigan, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, the national recov- 
ery act has been held to be unconstitu- 
tional, if and when applied to mining of 
coal, manufacturing or any other local en- 
terprise. The compliance board is limited 
in its activities by this decision. Until 
revised or modified every chiseler is at 
liberty to go his own way, confident in 
the belief that there is no legal sanction 
for his alleged unlawful acts. 

My own view is that this decision can- 
not and will not be reversed, on its merits. 
The courts must preserve the Federal 
principle in American government, by 
which is meant the supremacy of the Fed- 
eral government within its sphere of dele- 
gated power, and the autonomy of the 
States in matters of purely local self- 
government. This principle so precisely 
stated and carefully guarded in the Fed- 
eral constitution, is nothing more than a 
codification of the political aspirations of 
the people of our race, who during three 
centuries wrested from a reluctant mon- 
archy the right to govern themselves, 
especially in relation to matters affecting 
their mode of worship, their habits of liv- 
ing and their customs of dealing with 
each other. Any act of Congress, how- 
ever correct in theory, which cuts 
athwart these, the most cherished ideals 
of our race, will be met with repudiation 
or nullification, sooner or later. Fortu- 
nately, we have two very recent and no- 
table examples to guide us. In 1917 we 
faced a great national crisis. The Con- 
enacted a general conscription law 
which the people accepted in principle as 
an instrument of national defense. But 
the Federal government, as such, was ut- 
terly unable to enforce it; the local ex- 
emption boards established in every com- 
munity in the land interpreted and exe- 
cuted the law. Still later, the people of 
the United States ratified the eighteenth 
amendment, and thereafter the Congress 
passed the Volstead law. Was the Fed- 
eral government able to enforce it in lo- 
ealities where the law was unpopular? 
I leave to the delegates from New York 
State the obvious answer to this question. 

From these recent experiences with 


gress 


legislation affecting the lives, the 
habits and the customs of our people, it 
is easy to locate the fundamental causes 
of failure in the codes. It is equally easy 
to point the way whereby future codes 
may be adopted and successfully enforced 
It would seem obvious that all codes for 
industry which are essentially local in 
character, that is to say, whose business 
is done locally without competition out- 
side the trade area, should be relinquished 
by the Federal government, and turned 
back to the States. 

Codes for service trades, such as the 
trucking industry, involve problems of ad- 
ministration and enforcement too vast for 
one Federal agency to administer; and it 
is my opinion that Federal control over 
three million trucks should likewise be 
relinquished, except those employed in 
competition with the carriers—at least 
until the administration of this code can 
be supplemented by State legislation. 

But the fundamental principles under- 
lying codes of. fair competition are too 
valuable to be junked entirely. If the 
NRA experience has cost us much, it has 
at least succeeded as an emergency meas- 
ure, and we have learned a great deal in 
the process. Support for appropriate 
amendments looking to the continuation 
of the NRA is assured, if its principles are 
applied wisely to appropriate industries, 
with full recognition of the limitations of 
the Federal Government in administration. 


The key to the problem, as well as the 
answer to constitutional objections, will 
be found in the voluntary action of a 
self-governing industry like yours, sub- 
mitting codes of fair practice designed to 
meet its peculiar needs. A code of fair 
competition governing an economic group, 
like the code which we call our consti- 
tution governing our political lives, should 
originate and take its form from the fun- 
damental aspirations of industry itself, 
and should not emanate from the brain 
of a Washington bureaucrat. Thus con- 
ceived and executed observance of its 
terms and compliance with its provisions 
by the great majority of the members of 
the industry can be confidently depended 
on; police work and the punishment of of- 
fenders will be limited to infractions by 
the small minority—a situation comparable 
to the operation and enforcement of the 
municipal law generally. 

Self-Made Codes for Industry 

Your organization is ideally constituted 
to prepare and submit the new type of 
code above referred to. You have a long 
tradition and you enjoy the respect and 
confidence of your members, as well as 
those affiliated businesses which are rep- 
resented here today. But few trade or- 
ganizations in America have devoted as 
much time, talent, and money in the 
study of the fundamentals of business as 
has yours. Few enjoy the frank exchange 
of business confidences, and intimate per- 
sonal contact from year to year which 
tends to produce cohesiveness and force, 
and proper direction in organization 
work. It seems to me that the foregoing 
factors are essential both to the organi- 
zation, and to the adoption and adminis- 
tration of a successful code of fair com- 
petition. 

There have been those who have hoped 
(or feared, as the case may be) that, the 
NRA would ultimately lead to the aban- 
donment of the trade organizations. To 
this I cannot agree. It is putting the cart 
before the horse. In my judgment, ade- 
quate trade organization must precede 
the adoption of an adequate code; and 
after it is adopted and approved by the 
government authorities, the trade organi- 
zation must very largely succeed to the 
duties of administration. This because 
trade organization means self-government 
in industry; and unless I seriously mis- 
judge the habits of thought of the Amer- 
ican people, no code can succeed except 
by or through self-government. 

Because of the ferment in Washington 
today, because of the election a month 
hence I hesitate to make any predictions 
regarding the future of NRA, especially 
as regards organization for administra- 
tion. And of course no one can predict 
what the Congress will do when it con- 
venes. I do confidently predict that the 
codes or a majority of them, and that 
certainly the principles underlying them, 
will permanently endure, 5 

If I were to set up my ideal 
for codes such as you ‘desire, 
be along the following lines :— 


(1) That an industry by majority vote 
taken on any proper weighted — basis, 
would be permitted to adopt and propose 
to the appropriate agency of the Federal 
government, its own code of fair com- 
petition, containing not only provisions 
calculated to enforce a fair wage, reason- 
able hours and other favorable working 
conditions, but also clauses representing 
industry’s own ideas and ideals for im- 
proving its financial position and for 
eliminating unfair trade practices, If 
such a code were approved the govern- 
ment of course would have the right to 
Safeguard the consuming public by such 
modifications as seemed necessary or ap- 
propriate, . 

(2) That in case 


Federal 


situation 
it would 


; ; i of objection by a 
minority in the industry, the Federal 
Trade Commission would have the right 
to hold an open fair trade conference, on 
proper notice to all persons affected. But 
in any event the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would have the right finally to 
approve the code, and when approved, it 
would become the law of the industry. 

(3) That the antitrust law of the 
United States be suspended in respect of 
any such code of fair competition which 
the industry proposed and which the 
Federal Trade Commission approved. 

(4) Appropriate sanctions for viola- 
tions of the code on the part of industry 
members who accept it; appropriate 
sanctions directed to all members of the 
industry, whether they voluntarily accept 
the code or not, insofar as they violate 
any fair trade practice provision em- 
bodied in the approved code. 

(5) That the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion punish infractions and violations of 
such codes through the processes which 
are now within its competency under 
existing law. 

IT cannot see the occasion or the 
necessity for two agencies of government, 
charged with similar duties in reference 











to unfair trade practices. Moreover it is 
repugnant to our conception Of govern- 
ment in this country that the NRA should 
be permitted to issue administrative 
orders on the one hand, and on the other 
Judicially determ.ne and pass upon alleged 
Violations of its own orders, 


Fundamentally what is needed is far 
greater simplification of the government's 
ro.e in these codes Self-government in 
industry will not only answer the demand 
or the peope and ‘satisfy the.r political 
thought, but will also enable the govern- 
ment to lopp off a vast number of services 


Which are now being imperfectly  per- 
formed ; 

In closing I desire to express my ap- 
preciation of the opportunity to address 
this great Convention. It has been my 
privilege during the past six months to 
work with your code committee in Wash- 
ington during which time I have come to 
know and highly regard your president, 
Mr. Faxon, and your executive vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Newcomb; also Mr. George 
Dorr, and Mr. Keifer Mayer. Needless 
to say you have been most ably repre- 


sented by this group, in most unusua! and 


trying conditions. 

A much agitated, elderly spinster was 
admitted to see Mr. Lincoln on the eve 
of the battle of Antietam. 

“What can I do for you, madam?” said 


the greatly harassed President. 

“Mr. President,”’ she said breath!essly, 
“I have come to confer with you about a 
matter which has troubled me greatly; 
and I know of no one whose advice I 
would rather have in my _ present per- 
plexity.” 

“What is it that is troubling you?” 
inquired the President wearily. 

“It is this, Mr. President. I am greatly 
troubled to know the proper proportion 
which should exist between the length of 


a man's body and the length of his legs. 
What is your opinion of the matter?” 

The President, aniicipating an applica- 
tion for a pardon was visibly relieved, but 
with great gravity he answered; “Madam, 
I, too, have given great consideration to 
the problem you have presented; and 
upon profound reflection it is my de- 
liberate judgment that a man’s legs 
shou'd always be sufficiently long to 
permit his feet to reach the ground.” 

The legs of your estimable committee 
have both individually end in the aggre- 
gate, satisfied the President's formula. I 
can sincerely tel’ you that there has never 
been a time when their feet have not been 
firmly planted on the ground, in negotiat- 
ing for a code. 

I do not dare to predict at this moment 
the future of the wholesale drug trade 
code, but if it should ultimately be 
fashioned along the ideas I have above 
expressed, I should be highly pleased at 
such a result; and I would not be alto- 
gether surprised. 

I had the pleasure of being associated 
Mr. Faxon, chair- 


o 


with your committee, 
man: Mr. Doerr, Kiefer Mayer, and_ the 
indefatigable Dr. Newcomb, the hardest- 


working official of an organization I ever 
saw. They have done a wonderful job 
with what they have had to deal with. 
I wish you could have been there when 
Kiefer Mayer addressed that last open 
hearing of the industry. All day long 
Kiefer sat there listening to the short-line 
fellows from New York and other places 
hammer the NWDA. At the close 
of the day, all hot and tired, Kiefer rose 


and said, “I was born in Indianapolis, 
Indiana. My name is Kiefer Mayer. I 
am an American citizen.” 


Some fellow down in the audience said, 
“Mr. Chairman, we object, we don’t see 
the pertinency of that.” 

Kiefer said, “May it please this board, 
I stand before the board of the NRA, not 
before the Sanhedrin."’ But that is where 
he had been standing all morning. 

It has been a great pleasure, ‘Mr. Chair- 
man, for me to be here. IL have enjoyed 
every minute of it. 

President Faxon:—Mr. Vaughan, we 
thank you, and we propose to hear from 
you further, I hope. 

A copy of Mr. Vaughan's address will 
be placed in your rooms before the 
convention is over, and you will find it 
profitable to read it. 


I haven't determined how Kiefer 
Mayer, the chairman of the board of 
control, feels about speaking at this 
time. It is ten minutes past one. 
Naturally, I would be disposed to put 
you over until tomorrow. 


Kiefer Mayer:—You always do. 
President Faxon:—The fact is I don't 
suppose you will have many more here 


early in the morning than you have 
now. I, too, was fortunate in hearing 
this forensic effort of the man from 
Dillinger’s State, as he kept referring 
to himself, and I would like to hear 
him make it again. I mean I would 
like to have him report what went on 
there. Mr. Mayer, I am just going to 
put it up to you. 


Kiefer Mayer:—It is up to the mem- 
bers. 


President Faxon:—Shall we hear 
Kiefer Mayer now or tomorrow morn- 
ing? It is a great pleasure to intro- 
duce Kiefer Mayer, chairman of the 
board of control, 


Making a Code 


A. Kiefer Mayer:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen: How much do you want to 





hear’ Here are 1,250 pages. I am go- 
ing to make it brief. 

If you sit in a room from ten o'clock 
in the morning until eight-thirty at night 
with about a half-hour for lunch and 
listen to men who are no more than what 
President Roosevelt called them in his 
radio speech last year—chiselers—stand- 
ing up there without any facts or any 


figures, any concrete information, nothing 
but hearsay and gossip and a few state- 
ments that manufacturers have decided 
to use as their legal right and sell whom 
they pleased and whom they didn't 
please; if you sit there for nine hours 
and listen to them attack the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, that 





has been in existence for sixty years, that 
has been gathering scientific information 
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on the costs of distribution for years, then 
when one little Hoosier who lives not far 
from where Johnny Dillinger was born 
gets up to try and deny some accusations 


that were made and submit evidence of 
facts as to what this association has 
meant to the drug industry for sixty 
years, which I did—and then be told 1 
was out of order Which the chair did— 
1 said, “All right, if I am out of order, 
I will make a deal with you. You with- 
draw trom the minutes all of the state- 
ments that have been made against the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion and I will talk to the code. Other- 
wise I have a right as a citizen of the 


United States to defend my Association, 
of which I am chairman of the board, 
and put the facts in the record.” 

He said, “Go ahead.” 


‘Chiselers’ and Facts 


listened to those 
of them are in the 
they are interested 
they are not 
They are not 


They 
if any 
believe 
wages, 
ment. 


“chiselers’” and 
room I do not 
: in increasing 
increasing employ- 
interested in the 
further increase of the sale of trade- 
marked products. They are only inter- 
ested in their own selfish ideas and they 
fall right in the classification that Presi- 


dent Roosevelt said of the destructive 10 
percent. He named them “chiselers.” I 
did not name them ‘chiselers,’”’ 

We had the finest presentation, I 


thought, of any code committee that had 
ever been submitted there. Our exhibits 
were wonderful. When our men would 
stand up to read one of those exhibits 
the chairman would say, “Well, now, if 
tnat has been in the record before, we 
don’t want to hear it.” 

_ Here we were with concrete informa- 
tion that had cost nearly $10,000 to as- 
semble, considering the work of Profes- 
sor Ostlund and the individual work of 


the wholesale druggists and it was all 
washed aside, the administration didn’t 
want to listen to it. 


It might be illuminating to you gentle- 
men to know that we have only found 
one member who is on the payroil of the 
NRA who admits today he has ever read 


that information—that is, scientific in- 
formation, facts and figures, that has 


been assembled by the wholesale drug in- 


dustry. Only one man read it, and he 
admits that it is superior to any other 
information he has read that has been 


submitted by any association down there. 
He had never read it and stood there and 
said, “You are going to get forty hours.” 

When we went in under the PRA, we 
took the figures that had been prepared 
on employment by the committee on em- 
ployment and welfare. We had data 
trom over one hundred houses on the 
decline in wages, the decline in employ- 
ment. George Doerr and I were sent by 
A. D. Whiteside to Mr. Von Selesky, He 
put a slide rule on our recommendations 
tor wages and hours, figured on what we 
had done on wages and hours, and we 
were 2 percent over 1929. He said, “How 
did you guess it?” 

We said, “We didn't guess it. 
the facts.” 


Here are 


He said, “You are the only group of 
men that have come in here and come 
anywhere near that accuracy. And still 


' 


they say forty hours! 


Hours and Wages 
The whole difficulty is we can accept a 


code any time, if you want a code of 
forty hours and 37% cents and 35 cents. 
We can accept it any time you gentlemen 
want to accept it. They tell you down 
there that there has to be more distribu- 
tion of wealth, you have got to absorb 


more unemployment, you have got to pay 
higher wages, yet they go right into the 
manufacturing industries, some of them 
having a net profit of more than our gross 
profit, and they control our gross profit, 


and they give them an hour and wage 
schedule involving a lower cost. Noboay 
has explained the inconsistency ef their 


actions, 

I never expected to have insult to what 
little intelligence IL have heaped on me 
and my worthy associates as has been 
by people on our payroll as taxpayers in 
Washington with the NIRA. The NIRA 
the finest Act that was ever written by 
Congress, in my estimation. Its admin- 
istration so far is deplorable. I do not 
hold General Johnson responsible. He 
had a task that he could not control. 

Do you not think that they should look 


at fact and figures and _ profits? No, 
they could only talk one thine. 
On July 27, 1 we had our first code 





written and it was filed on August 2, 1933. 
There have been fourteen primary drafts 
and about thirty secondary drafts of that 
code since that date, practically all re- 
drafted by officials of the NRA. And 
they could not agree among themselves 
on what they wanted to write—except 
forty hours, 
Imagine 
chap from the legal 
low, just a recent 
drafts a paragraph 


down there, a 
division, a nice fel- 
graduate in law. He 
whereby every mem- 
ber of the industry would lose his con- 
stitutional rights That statement 
based on interpretation by our attorneys. 
Do you suppose your representatives were 
going to accept anything like that? No. 
Neither were we going to accept any- 
thing that is going to make chiselers out 
of you gentlemen and the members otf 
the wholesale drug industry 


Still More Drafts 

On September 6, 1933, there was 
other draft. On October 12, 1! we 
down there again to get another. 
cember 18, 1933, another one; January 20, 
1934, another one: February 2, 1934, an- 
other one; February 7, 1934, another one; 
February 19, 1934, another one: March 
15, 1934, the first formal hearing We 
submitted the exhibits, briefs 1 thought 
they were the best I had ever seen, 1 
was proud, gentlemen, of Dr. Newcomb 
and President Faxon and the other mem- 


sitting youns 


is 


an- 
were 
De- 





bers that were down there who submit- 
ted those briefs. There wasn't a figure, 
there Wasn't a statement in any of our 
briefs or exhibits that were submitted 
at that public hearing that wasn’t sub- 
stantiated by facts and figures, not one. 

Dr. Dameron, chairman, called the 
meeting to order. No one of the ad- 
ministration group had ever been in a 





house but Mark Merrill, 
and he didn’t have a word to say. And 
they, were the gnes who were telling us 
about the wholesale drug business and 
what we could do and what we could 
not do. They took us through a formal 
hearing, and after it was ail over said 
it Was illegal. Why? Because they 
claimed we have inequitable membership 
restrictions in one by-law. What are 
our inequitable membership restrictions? 
An applicant for membership has to be 
approved by the membership committee. 
They finally decided we might have a 
sponsoring committee. In the meantime, 
I] took it upon myself to find out whether 
they had approved any other codes with 
inequitable membership restrictions in 
their by-laws. At the last public hear- 
ing | submitted them the by-laws of five 
codes that had been approved, one of 
them that provided that an applicant for 
membership had to be approved by the 
executive committee, the board of direct- 
ors and the entire membership. and they 
approved that code, The administration 
did not have anything to say about that. 
While we were talking about this spon- 
soring committee a deputy administrator, 
Mr. King, said :—‘‘You are going under the 
general wholesale distributors code and 
you are going to take forty hours.” 
We said, “Who said so?” He said, 
“T did.”” We replied:—‘‘There is nothing 
in the law that says that. Mr. White- 
side, your predecessor, said we were to 
have a separate code. We filed letters 
advising that we were not going to be in 
attendance at the public hearing of the 
wholesale distributors code. We notified 
Mr. Whiteside we desired to have a sepa- 
rate code, in accordance with his assur- 
ance to us that under the law we were 
entitled to one.” 
Then we organized the sponsoring com- 


wholesale drug 


mittee. We were told that we might 
have four members from our organiza- 
tion on a committee of nine—two from 
the Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation and three not affiliated with any 
association. One of the unaffiliated 
wholesalers selected was J. Schneider, 


who is president of the Cincinnati Econ- 
omy Drug Company; another was Joseph 
Miller, president of a wholesale sundry 
house in Baltimore; and the third Was 
Ira J. Shapiro, of New York City. 

There has been no wide difference of 
views on the part of the code sponsoring 
committee members. We have all stood 
for forty-five hours. There was a differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to membership 
on the permanent code authority. That 
was amicably settled. The administra- 
tion says:—‘You take forty hours, and 
we will write you a loss limitation clause 
and you can bring up your prices; you 
ean lower your discounts and you will 
make some money.” 

A fine idea! All you have to do is 
follow history. The confectioners thought 
they were going to get protection, and 
they got nothing. The general whole- 
sale distributors thought they were going 
to get something, and they got nothing 
in regard to any price protection. I do 
not ever expect to live to see the day 
that we are going to get adequate pro- 
tection. 


Retailers Alone Got Something 


The only ones that have ever got any- 
thing that I know of are the retail drug- 
gists, who have manufacturers’ whole- 
sale list price as the minimum selling 
price. They got it because the 60,000 re- 
tail druggists in the United States and 
their State associations and the Drug 
Institute with its 38,000 members sup- 
ported them. 

The past president of the American 
Medical Association sent a letter, pro- 
testing against forty hours for wholesale 
druggists, and said that the_ industry 
should have forty-five. Hnudreds of let- 
ters Came from State associations, I think 
some from manufacturers and_ profes- 
sional men, all urging a forty-five-hour 
workweek for wholesale druggists. Yet 
the administration gave the grocers 
forty-four hours and they gave the ware- 
house people forty-five hours. You who 
are administering to the sick and to those 
who are dying and to the health of the 
American people with 75 percent of your 
sales get forty hours. Is there any con- 
sistency? No. 

We showed actual figures, actual sur- 
veys, made by Harvard, as to our condi- 
tion. Forty hours! That is all you hear, 
forty hours. They won't listen to reason. 

This is such a serious proposition that 
if you attempt to operate under forty 
hours and render the service to the 
American public that you do today, it 
will mean pretty close to three-quarters 
of 1 percent increase in expense. You 
all want to consider that very seriously. 


Last year the drygoods people were 
satisfied with forty hours because they 
had a tremendous inventory profit, due 
to the rise in raw commodities in_the 


drygoods field, cotton, and so forth, That 
1 oceur in our industry On 80 
percent of our sales the maximum gross 
profit we can get is regulated by the 
manufacturers. Our opportunity for 
speculative profit is nil, The drygoods 
people today, I understand, are displeased. 
The hardware people are dissatisfied be- 
eatise some houses have $15,000 or $18,000 
heaped on them as additional expenses. 
I know one house where it is over $27,000 


cannot 


additional expenses, 

This is our whole situation in regard 
to hours and wages. We will take the 
proposed wages if we can get the hours, 
Imagine a man down there in the labor 
division saying, “Well, maybe if you go 
to forty hours it might cost the death 
of 200 or 300 people in America, but it is 
worth the experiment!’ 

I could talk here for an hour, but _I 
am not going to do it. There are 1,250 
pages of stenographic reports here. Any- 
body who wants to read the detailed his- 
tory of the effort to’ secure a wholesale 
drug code, I'll be very happy to hand it 
to him. 


The two members of the Federal Whole- 


sale Druggists’ Association, Mr. Krupp 
and Mr. Williamson, understand the 
wholesale drug business thoroughl)s Mr. 
Krupp is sitting right here. They have 
co-operated splendid'y, intelligently, and 
they understand the problems that are 
confronting the industry. Our differences 
and their differences are merely differ- 
ences of whether you are going to give 
the retailer a dividend or whether you 


are going to call it a discount or whether 
you are going to call it a rebate. Nobody 
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can distribute any less than anybody else, 


because if your discounts are 9 percent, 
that 9 percent has to go in with your 
cost of distribution. You can’t get away 
from it. 
Cutting Costs Impracticable 
There is no way to cut costs of dis- 


tribution in the service distributing fields, 
except in two ways. One way is to take 
it out of the purchasing power of the 
country, and the other is to take it out 
of wages, and when you take it out of 
Wages, you take it out of the purchasing 
power of the country. You cannot reduce 
the costs in the service field in any other 
Way. 

If the administration 
crease our employment, if it wants us to 
increase our wages, then first it should 
say, “Here is what you have got to do 
in order to get the profit to do it.” After 
we get the profit, we are sure that we 
are on sound ground, that we are not 
taking something that is going to be gone 


wants us to in- 


tomorrow, then we can go out and con- 
sider whether reducing to forty hours 
will still give us a profit. 

Our figures show tnat the wholesale 
drug industry has not contributed to un- 
employment in this country. We haven’t 
gone down 40, 50, 60 or 70 percent in 
employment. What are we off? We are 
only off 28 percent from 1929, of this 24 
percent is due to natural causes. We 


haven't contributed to unemployment like 
other great industries have, yet they want 
us to absorb more than our proprtionate 
share of unemployment, and it cannot 
be done. Most of our employees are 
trained employees. You cannot take any- 
body off the street into a wholesale drug 
house to fill orders that go to retail 
druggists and then to the consumer, and 
upon which a life may depend. 

Your committee is firmly determined, 
unless we have instructions from you, 
wholesa'ers, that we are going to con- 
tinue to seek a forty-five hour work week 
even if we have got wo go to the courts. 
We are prepared to go to the courts, if 
necessary, in order to defend our position, 
You have practically all told your com- 
mittee through correspondence that you 
must have forty-five hours to live -under 
and maintain service. Our customers have 
said we should have forty-five hours; pro- 
fessional people, doctors have told us 
we should have forty-nve hours. 

We are ready to submit to a Federal 
court the day the administration tries to 
put us under the general wholesale code, 
or the day it tries to force us to a forty- 
hour work week. The grocers got forty- 
eight, then accepted forty-four, and the 
warehouses forty-five. If the administra- 
tion tries to heap injustice on us, I say, 


gentlemen, it is time to stand up and 
use what Bill Ochse expressed this morn- 
ing in defending your own individual 
rights and the rights of your employees. 

Now if you want us to change our 
position we will change; if you do not 
want us to change, we will stay there 
until hell freezes over. You are the 
boss! 


(Third Vice-President E. H. DeMoss 
took the chair.) 
Chairman DeMoss:—Thanks, 
there any discussion? 
President Faxon asked that I an- 
nounce the following committees: 


Kief! 


Is 


Convention Committees 


Auditing Committee 


W. W. Gibson, Sherwood 
Coffin, and T. H. 


Committee on Time and Place 


chairman; 
Lyons. 


Carl F. G. Meyer, chairman; McKay 
Van Fleet, J. T. Woodside, J. B. McCore- 
mick, Frank A. Blair, Warren Churchill, 
and Clemons O. Mueller. 


Committee on Nominations 


J. M. Penland, chairman; C. F. Mi- 
chaels, Lee W. Hutchins, H. J. Frank, 
and T. O. Duff. 


Committee on Thanks 
chairman; E. 8S. Fitzger- 
ald, Stanl McGiveran, R. D. Judd, A. 8. 
Raymond, C. O. Mueller, W. O. Evans, 
and S. DeWitt Clough. 

Chairman DeMoss:—I would like to 
have the report of the active member- 
ship committee and of the associate 
membership committee and invitations 
for the sixty-first convention. 


New Members Nominated 


active 
the fol- 


Bristol, 


Lee 





Secretary Newcomb :—Your 
membership committee submits 
lowing report :— 

Your active membership committee has 


carefully considered applications of 
wholesale druggists for election as active 
members of the N.W.D.A. Your com- 
mittee recommends the election of the 
following named firms as active mem- 
bers: 

Ellis-Bagwell Drug Company, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Jewett Drug Company, Aberdeen, S. D, 


MeQueary Brothers Drug Company, 
Springfield, Mo. 
This report having been received and 


carefully considered by the board of con- 
trol, required by our constitution, is 
approved by the board and presented to 


as 


the association for action in accordance 
with the provisions of our constitution. 

It is moved that the report be posted 
in the convention hall for twenty-four 
hours and final action deferred until our 
next session, 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Schieffelin, put to a vote and carried.) 

Secretary Newcomb :—The associate 


membership committee presents the fol- 
lowing named firms :— 

Ernest Bischoff Company, New York. 

Brockway Glass Company, Lrockway, 
Pa. 

Dennison Manufacturing Company 


Framingham, Mass 
Druggists Addressing (‘om t 
Louis 
kenders Razor Company, St. Louis 
Hart Drug Corporation, Miami, Fla. 
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SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH 
LABORATORIES 


105-115 N. Fifth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturing Pharmacists 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Eskay’s Neuro Phosphates Benzedrine Solution 
Pentnucleotide Benzedrine Inhaler 


Oxo-Ate and Oxo-Ate “B” 


“** HENNESSY 
COGNAC BRANDY 


TEACHER’S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 


SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


With a 104 year old 
reputation as ‘The 
Right Spirit’. Mel- 
low and smooth as 
only genuine Scotch 
can be. 

Distilled, aged and bottled 


by Wm. Teacher & Sons, 
Ltd., Glasgow and London. 


SINCE 1765 
—QUALITY 


has obtained for 
HENNESSY the 
largest brandy 
sales in the world. 


Distilled, matured 
and bottled at 
Cognac, France. 


SOLE AGENTS 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Importers Since 1794 


(im 
Him ry 


TT 


Schieffelin & Co., 22 Cooper Square, New York 
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Griffiths Hughes, Ine., Rochester, cities, inviting us to hold our sixty-first 
wis Re convention in their cities. 
Parker Pen Company, Chicago. Il move you that the file of these invi- 
Pictorial Paper Package Corporation, tations, some fifty or sixty different 
Aurora, Ill. pieces, be referred to the committee on 
Poloris Company, New York. time and place, which has just been ap- 
Premier-Pabst Sales Company, Chicago. pointed, 
Julius Schmid, Inc., New York. (The motion was seconded, put to a 
C. D. Searle & Co., Chicago. vote and carried. ) 
_ Jack Owen, Brown-Vintners Company, Secretary Newcomb:—May I an- 
New York. - ; 7 ‘ nounce while we have not completed 
Penn Maryland Corporation, New York. the scheduled program for this morn- 
Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New ; : ae ain 
York. ing, we really _have cleared up the 
Sargeant Acnoid Pharmaceutical Com- major part of it and if you will all 
pany, Eust Orange, N. J. endeaver to be here at the second gen- 
The report has been referred to tne eral session at nine-thirty tomorrow 


board of control and the board 











of control 


morning promptly, we believe we will 


has approved of the recommendations. be able to carry out the program 

There are a number of other applica- ee nAwwenter -¢ “ 

i ) sche > omo w and cate 
tions which the committee will undoubt- scheduled for t sori Aa : 1 catch up 
edly recommend during the week with that which is held over from to- 

In accordance with our constitution and day. 
by-laws, I move you that this report be Chairman DeMoss:—The echair will 
received, posted in the convention hall for entertain a motion to go get a drink 
twenty-four hours and acted upon at the and eat 
next session. , ee. il 4 ' i. eke ‘ 

(The motion was seconded, put to a arent) Faxon:—I move we adjourn. 
vote and carried. ) The motion was seconded and car- 

Secretary Newcomb:—The association ried. The session adjourned at one- 
is in receipt of invitations from numerous forty o’clock.) 

Tuesday, October 2 
‘ ° r ~ 
+7 e r 
Second Session: Tuesday Forenoon 

The meeting was convened for its Must regret am unable to be with you 
second session at 10:20 a.m. October 2, this year. Please accept best wishes and 
President Faxon presiding. cordial greetings from the AMTA.—Cecil 

President Faxon:—We are now ae 4 , j ere 

ener _ . 3 The Perf ory é Cosmetic Institute 

opening the second session. le Perfumery and Cos c 
"The first item is the minutes of the sends greetings to the NWDA and at this 
first seanion I rromise vou all that time expresses appreciation for the whole- 

7 ee a 7 I ae ee ee | 1 hearted co-operation received from your 
I have read them this THOPEINE AN Association and looks forward to a suc- 
that it is a correct account without any cessful continuance.—Ralph H. Aronson. 


extra words of what happened yester- 
day, and I will entertain a motion that 
they be accepted. 
(Upon motion, 
seconded, it was voted 
minutes.) 
President 
members. 


Members Elected 


Secretary Newcomb :—The report of the 
active membership committee having been 
presented at the first session and_ the 
recommendations contained therein hav- 
ing been posted in the convention hall 
for twenty-four hours, as required, it is 
now presented for final action. The ac- 
tive membership committee recommended, 
with the approval of the board, the elec- 
tion active members of:— 


Ellis-Bagwell Drug Company, Memphis, 
Tenn 
Jewett Drug Company, Aberdeen, S. D. 


regularly made and 
to accept the 


Faxon:—Election of new 


as 


McQueary Brothers Drug Company, 
Springfield, Mo. 

I move you these firms be elected as 
active members. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 


ried.) 
Secretary 
membership 


associate 


presented 


The 
having 


Newcomb: 
committee, 


its report at the first session, the recom- 
mendations for the election of certain 
firms as associate members, and this re- 
port having been posted in the conven- 
tion hall for twenty-four hours, as re- 
quired, it is now presented for final ac- 
tion. The committee recommends the 
election of the following named firms as 
associate members :— 

Ernest Bischoff Company, New York, 
ee # 

Brockway Glass Company, Brock- 
way, Pa. 


Manufacturing Company, 


Mass. 


Dennison 
Framingham, 


Druggists Addressing Company, St. 
Louis. ; 

Hart Drug Corporation, Miami, Fla. 

E. Griffiths Hughes, Inc., Roch- 


ester, N. Y. 
Parker Pen Company, Chicago. 
Pictorial Paper Package Corporation, 
Aurora, Ill. 
Poloris Company, New York. 
Premier-Pabst Sales Company, Chicago. 
Julius Schmid, Inc., New York. 


G. D. Searle & Co., Chicago. 

Jack Owen, Brown-Vintners Company, 
New York. 

Penn Maryland Corporation, New York. 

Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New 
York. 

Sargeant Acnoid Pharmaceutical Com- 
pany, East Orange, N. J. ; 

Enders Razor Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

I so move you. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 


President Faxon:—They are duly 
elected. 

I ought at this time to take my time 
to pay my respects to Mr. Ochse, who 
did a tremendous amount of work, but 


1 won't. 
Mr. Secretary, will you finish up the 


report of the National Drug Trade 
Conference? 
Secretary Newcomb: — Your dele- 


gate to the National Drug Trade Con- 
ference submits as his report the min- 
utes of the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Drug Trade Conference held in 
Washington, December 5, 1933. 

It is moved that this be received for 


abstracting and incorporating in our 
year book, such portion of it as may 
seem desirable. 


(The motion was seconded, put toa 
vote and carried.) 


President Faxon:—-Now, before you 
gentlemen came in, I read telegrams 


from various members of the Associa- 
tion. : 


(The following telegrams were re- 


ceived :—) 





Best wishes for successful meeting. My 
best regards to all.—Roblin H. Davis. 
Best wishes for a very pleasant and 


profitable meeting.—Frank C. Groover. 

Cordial greetings to you and to the As- 
sociation. That I cannot enjoy the privi- 
lege of attendance is a disappointment to 
me, the keenness of which you, I know, 
understand.—-B. B. Gilmer. 

As member of the Association not in 
attendance, I am taking this means of 
conveying briefly to you my views gath- 
ered from a life time of practical experi- 
serious problem 





ence regarding a most 
that will be before those there assembled 
for consideration. A maximum of hours 





less than forty-eight for a wholesale drug 


house such as mine, of which there are 
many others, serving a very large, widely 
scattered, thinly populated area, neces- 
sarily involves some burden. Less than 


makes our problem so 
I could not face such 


hours 
severe that 


forty-five 
seriously 


with patience or confidence A shortage 
of the present minimum would be noth- 
ing less than an outrage and minimum 


price or other protections could not prop- 
erly compensate. I do not mean by this 
that it is or has been my plan to hold 
all employees in line when the day’s work 
done for any definite period for the 
daily requirements in houses is not uni- 
form where the arrival of mail from long 
distances and the dispatch of shipments 


is 


is not frequent but widely scattered in 
the matter of hours. Manufacturers and 
wholesale houses who serve their large 
city and nearby territory in the main do 
not face such serious problems, of course. 
Personally, if any change is made, I pre- 
fer no code and removal of NRA sign 


which has been such a burden to the vast 
majority of retail druggists.—B. B. Gil- 
mer. 

President Faxon:—I wanted to tell 
you that these telegrams were read on 
time and are now a part of the min- 
utes, and will be responded to properly. 

I will call on the secretary to give 
us the treasurer's report. 


Report of Treasurer 





Secretary Newcomb:—Report of the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 
treasurer of the National Wholesale 


Druggists’ Association, showing the cash 








receipts and disbursements during the 
association year ending September 24, 
1934: 

Druggists’ Research Bureau Fund 
Balance, September 22, 1933.... $32.09 
Receipts 

Subscription to mailing 
Service ..cccces ee $101.50 
Transferred from general 
fund ..cocee 2,000.00 
a —_ 2,101.50 
Disbursements 
Paul C. Olsen, salary.. $1,000.00 
Paul C. Olsen, expenses 
(mimeographing, steno- 
graphic and clerical 
services, etc)...... 341.66 
Federal revenue tax on 
GOONS: cccasace 24 
1,341.90 
$791.69 
General Fund 
Balance, September 22, 1933... $16,186.84 
Receipts 
Annual dues from active 


and associate members $52,236.87 
Entrance fees......-ce.. 3,000.00 
Committee on education 

Qnd FesOSTCN..cccsecsece 2,654.74 
Committee on legislation. 10,25 
Committee on entertain- 

BOOME - cdcnticcedcedeeken 701.11 


$68,602.97 


$74,789.81 
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Disbursements 


item 


Budget 
No. 
No 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No, 
No. 
No. 

Transferred 
fund 

10 

11 


644.35 
00.67 
056.41 











Committee balance Fed- 
eral revenue tax on 
GHOGEE  “ba4rsesoc0280 2.92 
——— $59,080.73 
Balance on hand September 24, 


PRO Sob d watwe dee elscusens $15,709.08 


President Faxon:—The next thing is 
the secretary’s report What is the use 
of working for him for a year if I can't 
hold him down now? We are going to 


defer that a little while, sir. I have 
read the report and it is a beautiful 
report, and we will use it when we 


haven't anything else to do. 

The first committee report is on in- 
surance, by Edward S. Albers, chair- 
man, who, I think, will read his re- 
port by title 

Edward S. Albers:—I promise you 
to be very brief because when you reg- 
istered, you received in your envelope 
a printed copy of this report of the 
insurance committee. However, just 
to clarify the matter for you here right 
now as briefly as possible, I will read 
Just a few paragraphs of it to show 
you what the committee has done and 
its recommendations 

(Mr. Albers read from the report of 
the committee on insurance, the com- 
plete report being as follows.) 


Insurance 


Your insurance comn 
endeavored to. bring 
decision in reference 
ing of insurance. 

Last year the insurance committee 


1ittee has this year 
about a_ definite 
to the collective buy- 


[ ns re- 
ported that a definite plan of survey or 
audit of existing insurance contracts 





would be necessary before any collective 
buying of insurance might be entered into. 
This year your committee carefully out- 
lined the details and requirements of such 
a survey. An outline of this proposed 
survey was submitted to our members to- 
getner with a form of acceptance for the 
collective purchase of insurance in the 
event the audit indicated that savings 
might be affected and our own insurance 
committee might approve such procedure. 

Your committee set forth the following 
explanation in its letter to our members. 


“It appears that the facts are that no 
further progress can be made _ unless 
twenty-five to thirty, or more, of our 


wholesalers are willing to commit them- 
selves to not only a definite participation 
in the necessary survey, but also to a 
program of consolidating insurance pur- 
chases, on the recommendation of the 
N.W.D.A. insurance committee for a 





period of not less than three years. 
“The requirements that the wholesaler 
will be requested to meet in the making 


of this survey are set forth in the attached 


memorandum. It will be noted that the 
question of agreeing to consolidated in- 
Surance purchase is to be left to the 
N.W.D.A. insurance committee. The 
wholesale druggist who is willing to go 
into the program, therefore, agrees to 
follow the recommendations of the com- 


mittee with respect to his purchase of in- 
surance after the survey has been com- 
pleted and the results compiled. 

“Your chairman feels certain that every 
active member of the association who is 
interested and who believes that savings 
can be affected through this program will 
be very happy to agree to follow the 
recommendations of the insurance com- 
mittee on this matter. The insurance 
committee it is believed can be depended 
upon to make recommendations which are 
fair and equitable to all of our members. 


“About a year ago it seemed that the 
insurance companies would insist on 
agreement that the wholesaler purchase 


his insurance in a collective way, regard- 
less of what our own committee might 
recommend The modification which has 
been brought about should be good news 
to everyone of our members and a com- 
plete answer to the skepticism that few 
of our members have held. 

“We are enclosing memorandum cover- 
ing the plan and also form of acceptance 
indicating your definite assurance and 
willingness to the two stipulations set 
forth. Please give this matter your 
immediate and careful consideration and 
if you are at all interested in the subject 
and willing to join with others in carrying 
out this program sign the form of accept- 
ance and return immediately to Executive 
Vice President FE. L. Newcomb, 51 Maiden 
lane, New York city.” 

The outline of the necessary survey and 
the acceptance form are included in this 
report as a matter of record, as follows: 


a 


Proposed Collective Purchase of In- 


surance 
We believe that our 
erally will agree that an independent and 
expert insurance audit conducted along 
proper lines will develop data which 
would enable the cost of insurance car 
ried by our members to be very greatly 
reduced through collective purchase, and 
at the same time, make it possible to 
improve the character of the protection it 
afforded, 
If the 
manner 
digested, 
things :— 
1. Whether the members 
too much for insurance in 
with other lines of industry. 
2. The form, or forms, of insurance for 
which the most premium is paid. (Natural- 
reduce 


membership gen- 


this 
and 
other 


together in 
classified 
among 


data gathered 
intelligently 
will reveal 


is 


it 


are spending 
comparison 


ly, any concerted effort to cost 
should first be directed against the most 


expensive coverages. ) 

3. The exact factors directly responsible 
for or contributing to the present cost of 
insurance, 





4. Whether the factors responsible for 
excessive cost are subject to correction, to 
what extent and in what manner. 

5. Whether the members of this asso- 
ciation are carrying the proper types of 
insurance protection. 

6. Whether the local underwriting ru'es 

various sections discriminate against 
certain members, and favor others with 
respect to the terms of the same form of 
coverage. Uniformly liberal coverage is 
not now available in all the states for 
most forms of insurance, except under 
competitive conditions and through special 
sources. 

7. Whether group buying of insurance, 
either for the purpose of obtaining more 
complete and liberal coverage, or to ob- 
tain a savings on premiums, or beth ob- 
jectives, can be inaugurated successfully. 

We believe there is no question but 
what worthwhile savings in the cost of 
insurance can be made through a well 
devised plan of collective buying, but it 
would be futile to predict what the amount 


in 


would be in advance of an adequaté 
insurance audit. 

However, we do know of a group of 
fifty-four wholesale houses, somewhat 
similar to our business, where the first 


year of collective purchasing of insurance 
showed a total savings for the group of 
26 percent distributed as follows :— 
Four locations, more than 60 percent. 
Five locations, between 50 and 60 per- 
cent. 


Twelve locations, between 40 and 50 
percent. 

Eight locations, between 30 and 40 per- 
cent. 

Eleven locations, between 20 and 30 
percent. 


Eight locations, between 10 and 20 per- 
cent. 

Four locations, averaged 10 percent. 

Six locations, slight increase in cost. 


The above results show the possibilities 
of even the first year of such a plan. It 
must be remembered that an insurance 
audit may disclose inadequate insurance 
coverage, and the additional cost of ob- 
taining necessary coverage may in some 
instances largely absorb the lessened co&t 


of the insurance. However, the stability 
of the business may be immeasurably 
improved due to the adequate insurance 


o 


protection resulting 
In order to have 


from such disclosures, 
any success with this 
proposed insurance audit and plan for the 
collective purchase of insurance, for the 
benefit of our members, we must have 
definite assurances of your willingness to 
agree to the following stipulations :— 

1. To comply with the few essential 
requirements for the gathering of data 
and completion of the insurance audit, 
such as answering any needed question- 
naires, giving permission for inspections 
to be made by any inspectors duly ac- 
credited by the office of the secretary of 
the association, and the submission of 
all insurance policies for examination and 


to bear your share of the cost of such 
an audit. 

2. To agree to consolidate your insur- 
ance with any insurance carriers or cen- 
tral insurance agencies recommended by 
the N. W. D. A. insurance committee for 


a period of not less than three years, 


Form of Acceptance 

The undersigned approves the proposed 
insurance audit and development of plan 
for collective purchase of insurance for the 
benefit of members of the N. W. D. A. and 
hereby expresses definite assurance of 
willingness to agree to the following 
stipulations: 

1. To comply with the few essential re- 
quirements for the gathering of data and 
completion of the insurance audit, such 
as answering any needed questionnaires, 
giving permission for inspections to be 
made by any inspectors duly accredited 
by the office of the secretary of the as- 
sociation, and the submission of all in- 
surance policies for examination. 


2. To agree to consolidate our insur- 








ance with any insurance carriers or cen- 
tral insurance agencies recommended by 
the N. W. D. A. insurance committee, for 
a period of not kss than three years. 
Signature ..... 
Name of firm . 
SE 504 cathe ak cea ass 6 baw eee 
Caer OE MANGO. ccc scaee sine aan 
DOGG ccccantsnbaseeens 
Note :—Sign and mail to N. W. D.A., 


51 Maiden lane, 
New York City. 


now has to report the 
results obtained in placing this subject 
definitely before our membership. Thir- 
teen members have replied to our com- 
munication. Of these only two signed the 
form of acceptance, thereby definitely 
committing themselves to consolidated 
insurance purchase on recommendation of 
the N. W. D. A. insurance committee for 
a period of not less than three years. The 
other eleven write some interesting letters 
which we believe may explain the atti- 
tude of the membership at large and aid 
us in arriving at a decision for the final 
disposition of this problem. We therefore 
quote from these letters without disclos- 
ing their origin. The comments are as 
follows :— 


The committee 


Comments of Trade 


Wholesaler No. 1: 
“Referring to your request of the thir- 


ty-first on a plan for co-operation in 
writing insurance, would state that :— 
“We rormeriy carried all our insurance 


with board companies. The law in 
was such that there was plenty of com- 
petition. Rates were very reasonable, 
although not unreasonably low. 

“This law was changed, and rates went 





up to 100 percent. We switched from the 
board companies to a reciprocal. They 
charged the same rate, but we received 
our credit in the way of earnings, which 


was quite liberal—that is, the earnings 
were liberal. 

“Their rates, however, and side lines 
of insurance were maintained on a ver 


rigid basis, but we maintained practical 


all of our insurance with them 

“Now we carry considerable i! tr 
paint and glass lines, and particularly 
plate glass caused us some trouble, as 
insurance jobs were routed against us on 
account of reciprocal insurance that we 
carried. 
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“We gave the matter considerable study 
for some time, and sent out some feelers 
to the board companies, through their 
local agents. Finally we had a proposi- 
tion from one of them, inquiring as to 
what success they would have in getting 
our insurance if they would make a new 
survey of the plant, and a new rating, 
and would save us some money. We told 
them that it would depend somewhat 
upon what the savings would be—if it 
was worthwhile saving we would give 
them a worthwhile percentage of the 
business. 

“They made the survey, and then want- 
ed to know approximately what we would 
do if they would make us a lesser rate. 
We told them we first wanted to know 
what the rate was. Finally, they made 
us quite a satisfactory cut in the rate, 
and we gave them half the business, mak- 
ing up our minds that we would keep the 
board companies in line and keep the 
reciprocal in line by having competition 
on our own risk. 

“This has proved to be 
ful, as we have found even the reciprocal 
is susceptible to the temptation to in- 
crease business. 

“From what we know of 
rates, we think we are being 
pretty well. We are not dissatisfied. We 
would hesitate to agree to go into a new 
project unless we knew more about it. 

“The board companies generally are 
all one. The reciprocals are all one. It 
may be that when we get both on a risk 
that there is a chance for more favorable 
consideration. It has proved. that way 
with us.” 

Wholesaler No. 2:— 

“We are of the opinion that it would 
be interesting to the committee to have 
the comments regarding this as given by 
our merchants’ and manufacturers’ insur- 
ance bureau, their letter enclosed. Inci- 
dentally, this bureau is maintained by 
subscriptions from wholesalers and manu- 
facturers of our city and has proven for 
a number of years a most successful 
enterprise.” 

Comment by Merchants’ and Manufactur- 
ers’ Insurance Bureau :— 

“Collective buying of insurance by the 
N. W. D. A. might result in a reduction 
in cost by some members of the associa- 
tion, but only on the basis of improve- 
ments made by such members to justify 
the reduction, or in insurance carriers 
who were unduly ambitious for an In- 
crease in business and who would not 
properly figure the cost or were unable 
to secure the data on which to figure the 
cost. 

“In building a fire insurance rate, the 
same procedure is followed in all states :— 
First, is the basic rate of the town, and 
this takes into consideration the water- 
works, fire department, paved streets, 
general construction of buildings in the 
congested business or conflagration area, 
fire alarm system and police protection. 
Second, is the construction of the risk to 
be rated. Third, are the exposures of this 
risk. Fourth, is the general charge for 
the occupancy of the risk. This is based 
on a fifteen-year record of receipts and 
losses of all similar risks in similar towns 
in the United States. Fifth, is a consid- 
eration of any departure from standard, 
on account of some more hazardous proc- 
ess being carried on or the storing of 
stock beyond normal. 3riefly, this is the 
procedure followed and by this the vari- 
ous factors are considered on the basis 
of the experience of sufficient years to 
have a safe average. 

“Speaking generally, all risks of a given 
class are identical in hazard, but the 
construction of buildings in which they 
are contained, special protection given by 
automatic sprinklers, lack of bad expo- 
sures, freedom from large quantities of 
hazardous stocks, watch service when 
store is closed for business—all of these 
are contributing factors in building a fire 
rate. 

“If the N. W. D. A. could classify their 
members so that all would follow a class 
that would be identical as to occupancy, 
hazard, etc., with all other factors the 
same, no variation—or at least a frac- 
tional one—would exist, but, with the 
care given in rating of individual risks, 
I cannot see that any collective bargain- 
ing would result in any saving, provided 
the insurance carriers were sound finan- 
c' idly and the coverage would be without 
dispute in case of claims. 

“There are companies that would will- 
ingly carry all of the wholesale drug 
stores in the United States at a reduction 
in rates, if the writing of this business 
be confined to their home offices and the 
local agents, who now write it, be elimi- 
nated. Probably there would be some 
expense in securing this business, but it 
would be less than the agent’s commis- 
sion. Of course, in this case, the value 
of the work done locally in legislative 
matters by the agents would be lost, and 
this is of great importance, as it goes 
much farther than the matter of the fire 
rate. 

“There are groups of small companies 
who would grant a reduction in rates, but 
would limit their liability to a given per- 
centage for each company. This would 
be not so good, as, in the event of any of 

se small companies dropping by the 

yside, the other subscribers to the pol- 
icies may not agree to carry their load. 
There is a specific percentage for each 
company. In a letter to you, a require- 
ment as to three years’ participation and 
the acceptance of the companies chosen 
to write this business is mandatory. Each 
agreeing member is also to bear his pro- 
portion of the cost of the survey of the 
participating members. 

“Generally, I can see no advantage to 
you in binding yourself to a three-year 
program and having no choice in the com- 
panies on whom you must rely for pro- 
tection. 

“In the casualty lines, 
coverages are workmen's 
and liability insurance. In the 
that have no State compensation fund, 
the law specifies that employers must 
have protection in solvent companies or 
file bond that will guarantee the payment 
of awards made by the State industrial 
board. The decision of industrial boards 
go far beyond the requirements of the 
act that created them and prolonged and 
unnecessary medical services have in- 


quite success- 


insurance 
treated 


the outstanding 
compensation 
States 


to the 
been 


creased the cost to the companies 
point that a loss on this c.ass has 
sustained and yet there are a few com- 
panies so hungry for business that they 
will cut the price on this unprofitable 


drug- 


speci 


(general, 
made 


Insurance 
products) is not 

requirement, but under the 
each citizen of a State 
can only be safeguarded by 
obtaining these cover s, The percent- 
ag profit earned by insurance car- 
riers on these three classes of liability in- 
surance, do not justify any appreciable 
reduction in rate. In fact, it is only by 
Classifying all their liability insurance in 
one class, as to cost and profit, that they 
are able to a little more than break 
even,” 

Wholesaler No. 3. 

“First, is this going to be a mutual, 
reciprocal, or a regular stock company? 

“Second, would it be absolutely neces- 
sary for each member to place his entire 
lot of insurance with the association’s 
group buying? If so, the writer would 
be personally opposed to it as he does 
not believe in putting all of his eggs in 
one basket. 

“We are awaiting this information from 
you so we may fill out the questionnaire 
as per your request.” 

Wholesaler No. 4. 

“We just read over very carefully your 
bulletin with reference to group insur- 
ance. Sorry to say that we are not in 
position to join in this movement at the 
present time I will give you informa- 
tion regarding our status sometime dur- 
ing the meeting at White Sulphur.” 
Wholesaler No. 5. 

“Your letter of August 31, on the sub- 
ject captioned above is before us. At the 
present time we are covered by —————— 
at a very satisfactory rate. We have 
earried insurance with the —__-—~ 
concern for a number of years. In fact, 
in another year our reserve fund will 
amount to the recuired maximum, It is 
our opinion that the rate we are getting 
is about as low as can be obtained through 
any other form of insurance, and we be- 
lieve that the companies represented by 
the ——————— concern are in good finan- 
cial conditions and that our insurance is 
safe. 

“Owing to the condition mentioned 
above, we feel that we cannot at this 
time participate in any other plan of in- 
surance purchase.”’ 
Wholesaler No. 6. 

“In reply to your 
August 31, with reference to 
buying of insurance, we have an insur- 
ance arrangement, at the present time, 
that is entirely satisfactory to us, In 
fact, we feel certain that it is better than 
we could possibly obtain through any 
other source. We, therefore, would not 
be interested in making any change.” 
Wholesaler No. 7. 

“The writer is not 
an argument which 
after reviewing the 
tioned in the extra 


Liability 
and 

a legal 
law, 


has 


general 
liability that 


ize of 


communication of 
collective 


disposed to go into 
could easily be done 
seven sections men- 
letter which you en- 
closed. We consider that we are very 
fortunate in our matters of fire protec- 
tion, or in other words ‘insurance against 
loss by fire.’ : 

“We are located in a building which 
we created for our particular business 
and made the structure with the idea of 
not only accommodating our business but 
as to being able to obtain satisfactory in- 
surance rates. We are now insured for 
a considerable time to come, and every- 
thing considered we are not in a position 
to enter into the efforts of a group for 
insurance. We are perfectly satisfied with 
the rates which we believe the examina 
tion to which we submit have a record 
that we are living to our part of the 
agreement.” 

Wholesaler No. 8. 

“We are in receipt of your circular let- 
ter of August 31 and in reply wish to 
say that we have for many, many years 
carried our insurance with the New York 
Reciprocal Underwriters and their affili- 
ates on a basis that we would not care 
to disturb. For your information, we 
have a rate of about 16 cents on stock 
and 14 cents on the building which in- 
cludes sprinkler insurance on stock, writ- 
ing five years for four years’ payment. 
We have quite a large accumulated re- 
serve in this company and are receiving 
cash dividends which brings our rate very 
much lower than outlined above.” 
Wholesaler No. 9. 

“Answering your letter of the thirty- 
first ult. in regard to group fire insur- 
ance, have to advise it is doubtful if we 
could benefit ourselves here in a lower 
cost. 

“We have been subscribers to one recip- 
rocal insurance organization for over 
twenty-five years, carrying our total cov- 
erage of fire, tornado, sprinkler leakage 
and use and occupancy, with ——————— 
“While the rate we pay is equivalent to 
board rates, our earnings reduce our ac- 
tual cost from 40 to 60 percent of such 
rate Then there is the element of se- 
curity, as this organization has had an 
outstanding record for a long period of 
years, while some of the older board com- 
panies have suffered in underwriting and 
earnings to the extent that their assets 
have been greatly reduced. 

“As you probably know, subscribership 
in that organization is restricted to those 
members who have a credit rating of not 
less than $100,000. Only high class risks 
that will pass rigid inspection are ac- 
cepted. 

“Some of the board companies have of- 
fered to take our risk at low rates, nearly 
equivalent to our net cost, but we have 
not thought it advisable to make a 
change.” 

Wholesaler No. 10. 

“We have what we believe to be a very 
low rate of insurance both on merchan- 
dise stock and building but at the solici- 
tation of several insurance companies we 
have had surveys made at their expense 
and reports covering these surveys have 
been favorable. 

“The objection as we see it to signing 
the form you send us is that it appears 
we would be bound to subscribe to your 
plan for a period of three years without 
knowing in advance the company or com- 
panies who would handle the insurance. 

“We assume that the cost incident to 
inspection of premises, etc., would amount 
to comparatively little and we do not raise 
any objection to this item although sev- 
eral companies who have surveyed our 
property seemed eager to do so at their 
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expense, and an amendment to your sug- 
gestion if you please is that the survey 
be made leaving it optional with your 
members to subscribe to your plan. 

“The matter of insurance is of course, 
very important and should, as you 
gest, be undertaken by experts. — 

' “We heartily concur in this movement 
hut we feel justified in offering the sug- 
gestion as noted.” 
Wholesaler No. 11 

“We have studied the letter from Mr. 
Edward §. Albers, chairman of the com- 
mittee on insurance, bearing date of Au- 
gust 31, and are in full accord with the 
purpose of the committee in making a 
study of the insurance requirements of 
members with a view to determining 
whether collective buying would be prac- 
ticable. 

“With regard to the first requirement 
in the form of acceptance, we will be glad 
to cooperate by filling out questionnaire, 
offering our policies for nspection and 
permitting inspection of our property. As 
to agreeing to consolidate our insurance 
With any insurance carriers or central in- 
Surance agencies recommended by _ the 
N. W. D. A. insurance committee for not 
less than three years, we do not feel we 
could commit ourselves definitely for or 
against proposal! until we have ob- 
tained a better understanding of what 
IS proposed and how such undertaking is 
to be carried out. 

“If your investigation has proceeded to 
a point that enables you to enlighten us 
on some of the following particulars, our 
task of deciding will be much easier. 

“Is it contemplated that this group pur- 
chasing be hand'ed through one or more 
large stock companies, or through some 
reciprocal or mutual exchange? 

“Can you give us the name of the com- 
panies or agencies to be employed? 

“Are wholesalers expected to transfer 
their entire line in collective buying or 
can they transfer such portion of their 
insurance as they deem advisable? This 
question is prompted by the fact that we 
carry products liability insurance which, 
we understand, is written by few com- 
panies. Perhaps only a portion of the 
wholesalers interested carry this form of 
insurance. 

“Also, we have been subscribers at one 
of the leading reciprocal exchanges for 
over twenty years, which carries our prin- 
cipal fire and windstorm line. We might 
not wish to discontinue our relationship 
with this reciprocal. 

“Will collective buving apply to fire and 
all casualty lines of insurance including 
bonds? 

“In what manner would 
ministered under this plan? 
necessary, for example, to refer work- 
men’s compensation claims, which are 
subject to the ——— State laws, to 
the central agency in New York, or else- 
where or would provision be made to 
handle all necessary matters locally? 

“If plans have sufficiently progressed, 
it would he interesting to know also 
whether savings would be reflected in 
lower premium rates, or would be re- 
turned to subscribers at the end of the 
year. 

“We assure 
operate in every 
will like'yv benefit 


sug- 


such 


claims be ad- 
Would it be 


you it is our desire to co- 
sound undertaking that 
members of the N. W. 
PD. A. and will give careful attention to 
such information as you can give us on 
the subject, promptly communicating our 
views.”’ 


Conclusions 

From these reports your committee can 
only report that our wholesalers do not 
seem interested in going ahead with the 
proposed audit and development of plan 
for collective purchase of insurance. It 
should be stated that the plan contem- 
plated would ont invo've any cost to any 
of our members as this would be borne 
by the agencies making the survey. 

It should also be stated that the agree- 
ment to consolidated insurance purchase 
would not be binding unless approved by 
the N. W. D. A. insurance committee and 
then for a period of three years only. 
This, your committee felt, was an ex- 
ceedingly fair proposition. However, from 
the replies received, the committee feels 
it ean only recommend that this subject 
be either dropped entirely or held in abey- 
ance for the time being. It is possible 
that the material brought together by 
the committee and the comments on a 
p'an may stimulate some new avenues of 
study for the insurance committee which 
will serve us next year. 


President Faxon:—Unless I hear a 
motion to the contrary, we will refer 
the report of the board of control. 

The next order of business is the re- 
port of the committee on legislation, 
William J. Schieffelin, jr, chairman 

(Mr. Schieffelin presented the fol- 
lowing report in summary.) 


Legislation 


winding up of the affairs of the 
Seventv-third Congress makes it clear 
that from the standpoint of the drug 
trade no Congress has developed a ereater 
number of prob'ems, not only for the Fed- 
eral legislature, but also for the States 
and municipalities. This applies also with 
regard to character and scope of the reg- 
ulations that have been imposed upon 
the public; with regard to tax burdens 
and the breadth of regulation that has 
been necessary to adopt in the various 
jurisdictions for the control of the manu- 
facture, distribution and sale of intoxi- 
eating liquors. 

No one having the slightest knowledge 
of the history of the past fifteen years 
can have failed to appreciate the impor- 
tance of the problems presented in the 
production, distribution and policing of 
the liquor traffic, nor can the govern- 
ment be charged in this connection with 
drastic attempts at over-reculation 

One of the most successful arguments 
in favor of repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment has been the necessity of re- 
storing to a reasonable degree the produc- 
tivity of this phase of the revenue Under 
a statute which became effective January 
12, 1934, a rate of two dollars per proof 
gallon was assessed on distiller spirits 
of all kinds, including alcohol, and is 
counted upon to yield annually not far 
from $400,000,000. This revenue includes 
tariff on imnorted wines and liquors of 
all kinds, while a beer tax at the rate of 


The 


produce at 
and miscel- 


dollars per barrlel will 
$175,000,000, and wine 
laneous taxes will produce $50,000,000 
more, A substantial sum will undoubt- 
edly be received from floor taxes assessed 
on stocks of wine and other beverages. 


five 
least 


Major Congressional Enactments 

from first to last 
influenced the policies of the 
past session Only at two major points 
have his wishes been overruled by Con- 
gress. He urged the senate to ratify the 
St. Lawrence waterway treaty with Can- 
ada and it refused to do so by a margin 
of 13 votes. He vetoed a bill appropri- 
ating for veterans’ pensions and for sal- 
aries in the civil service $228,000,000 more 
than the budget allotment; the senate 
overrode his veto by a vote of 63 to 27 
and the house by a vote of 310 to 


President Roosevelt 


has largely 
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Wm. J. Schieffelin, Jr. 


Chairman on Legislation 


Neverthe'ess it now seems likely that the 
positive results of the present session will 
comprise the enactment of the following 
ten outstanding measures dealing with 
domestic questions : 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


gold reserve act. 

silver purchase act. 
reciprocal tariff act 

stock exchange act. 
revision of the securities act. 
industrial loan act 

national housing act. 

labor disputes act. 

cotton control act. 

sugar control act 


these was an emergency meas- 
Was enacted substantially 
in the form in which the President de- 
sired it. Each is directly concerned with 
one or another of the chief prob ems with 
which the government must deal and each 
is fairly to be considered a feature of 
the “New Deal.” 

The purpose of this review is to con- 
sider these problems in the light of the 
additional authority granted to the 
President at the past froupeda 
somewhat under the following heads:— 
(1) industrial recovery; (2) labor dis- 
putes; (3) money and credit, and (4) 
agriculture, 

In its present 
recovery centers in 


Kach of 
ure and each 


session 


problem of 
industries producing 
durable goods such as iron, brick and 
cement, rather than those manufacturing 
food, clothing and other goods for imme- 
diate consumption. The latter group has 
already experienced a very large measure 
of revival. Data of the Federa! Reserve 
Board show that both production and 
employment are back to the 1923-25 nor- 
mal or actually above it in many of the 
most important of these industries, The 
record of industries producing durable 
goods stands in marked contrast to this 
performance. Production in the latest 
months for which data are available was 
less than 60 percent of normal in indus- 
tries manufacturing pig iron and cement. 
It was less than 40 percent of normal in 
the case of lumber, still lower in the 
building trades and _ practically non- 
existent in the manufacture of railway 
locomotives, 

The same may 
which has followed a very 
In fact the Durable Goods Industries 
Committee of NRA estimates that more 
than 85 percent of the unemployment ex- 
isting in industries producing both con- 
sumers’' goods and durable goods is now 
in the latter group and that nearly half 
of this is in construction, a basic indus- 
try. Independent reports of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Department of 
Labor confirm the opinion that revival of 
activity in these rates has become the 
central problem in further progress of 
recovery. 

The national housing act 
effort to revive the prostrate 
trades which formerly employed 
men on construction sites and 
2,000,000 in the manufacture of building 
materials, their transportation and _ sale. 
The plan calls for Federal long-term loans 
to encourage modernization and repair of 
homes: for Federal guarantee of new 
mortgages up to 60 percent of the cur- 
rently appraised value of the property 
involved, and for the insurance of shares 
and certificates of sound building and 
loan associations. An initial appropria- 
tion of $300,000,000 would be used to 
launch these projects 

Up to the present time direct loans by 
the Federal government have been made 
only to States and other local govern- 
ments, to banks, insurance companies and 
similar credit agencies, The present meas- 
ure contemplates direct loans to stimu- 
late activity primarily in the durable 
goods industries. It authorizes approx!- 


phase the 


of employment 
low curve 


be said 


is a direct 
building 
2 500,000 
another 











loans to be 
and by the 


mately $500,000,000 of such 
made both by the R. F. C 
Federal reserve banks. 

The revision of the 
pears as a rider liberalizing certain re- 
strictions imposed last year on the issu- 
ance and sale of securities. These changes 
were authorized by Congress in the belief 
that they would encourage the investment 
of new capital on which the durable goods 
industries are heavily dependent. Opinion 
differs as to whether they go far enough 
to accomplish this purpose, 


securities act ap- 


Labor Disputes 
wage earners 
during the 
annually, but 
normal figure. 


The average number of 
involved in labor disputes 
vears 1980-82 was 227,000 
this was by no means the 
The average for previous decade, a 
period characterized by better times and 
by greater readiness on the part of labor 
to risk loss of work, was 729,000, This 
is about the number indicated for 1934 
on the basis of our experience during the 
first quarter. The second quarter will 
doubtless show a sharp increase, but with 
due allowance for this fact it is certain 
that we have experienced thus far noth- 
ing comparable with the strike activity 
either of the war years, When the number 
of men involved in disputes averaged 
1,234,000 annually, or of the immediate 
post-war period, as in 1919, when the fig- 





the 





ure mounted to +4.160,000, 
But while strikes and threats of strikes 
are now increasing, the primary cause 1s 


different from that which 
motivated the great majority of disputes 
in the earlier years. Records of the De- 
partment of Labor show that over a long 


substantially 








period before the depression wages and 
hours figured as an issue in fully three- 
fourths of all the strikes. In our experi- 


ence since midsummer of last year, wages 
and hours have played a wholly sub- 
ordinate part and the dominating issue in 
three-fourths of the disputes has been 
some phase of the question of union rec- 
ognition. The bone of contention here has 
been section 7a of NRA which requires 
in every code of fair competition a spe- 
cific guarantee that employees shall have 


the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their 
own choosing and shall be free from the 
interference, restraint or coercion of em- 
ployers of labor, or their agents, in the 


designation of such representatives, or in 
self-organization or in other concerted 


activities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or pro- 


tection. 

Disputes over the meaning and applica- 
tion of this section began almost imme- 
diately after its enactment, and_ subse- 
quent interpretations by the President, by 
officials of the NRA and by the National 
Labor Board—interpretations not always 





mutually consistent—-have failed to_clar- 
ify a series of contentious points. In its 
present form this measure defines as an 


unfair Jabor practice (1) any interference 
by an employer with the exercise by his 
employees of the right to form or join 
labor organizations and to designate rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing; (2) 
any attempt by an employer to “domi- 
nate” a labor union and any contribution 


of financial support to it; (3) any dis- 
crimination on the employer's part in- 
tended to encourage or discourage mem- 
bership in any labor organization, with 
the proviso that an agreement may be 
made for a closed shop if both the em- 
ployer and a majority of his employees 


desire it. 
Money and Prices 


President Roosevelt has made it clear 
that it is the declared policy of the ad- 
ministration to provide the country with 
an ‘adequate but sound currency.” There 
is no question of the adequacy of the cur- 
rency we already have, judged by the 
effective demand for it. Our existing 
stock of money amounts to $13,500,000,000, 
which is $5,000,000,000 more than we had 
at the peak of the boom in 1929. In 
other words, this is $800,000,000 in excess 
of the amount of currency now in circu- 
lation or in hoarding. 

The administration is deeply interested 
in its desire to raise the general level of 
commodity prices and to increase the 
value of real estate and other assets. The 
President has consistently argued that 
higher prices are essential to recovery 
and has expressed the conviction that 
monetary policy can be used effectively 
to obtain such prices. The abandonment 
of the gold standard, the depreciation of 





the dollar, the purchase of gold, the de- 
valuation of the dollar and the purchase 
of silver were all steps which led, not 
always directly, in this direction. How 
much has been accomplished by these 
various measures is a subject of lively 
controversy. The price of gold measured 


the gold content 
69 percent 

the gold 
During the 


by the change made in 
of the dollars has increased by 
since the United States left 
standard on April 20, 1933. 


same period the average of 784 commod- 
ity prices, computed by the Labor De- 
partment, has increased by 22 percent. 
The wide gap between these figures is 
cited by some critics of the President as 


evidence that his monetary policies have 
failed to achieve their purpose, but a dif- 
jerent opinion is expressed by other ob- 
servers who believe that prices have fol- 


lowed more closely and more directly the 
various steps in the government’s mone- 
tary policy. These observers admit that 
the Labor Department index has not 
risen as rapidly as the price of gold, but 
they argue that this index includes many 
manufactured articles whose production 
involves fixed costs and that the real test 
of the monetary policy is its effect on the 
basic raw materials whose prices it is 
intended primarily to raise. 


Additional Tax Legislation 


fact that 
government 


the general 
have been 


In spite of the 
revenues of the 
supplemented by new liquor taxes pro- 
viding a large sum, Congress found it 
necessary to plan additional taxes to serv- 
the appropriations that were au- 
thorized by the present Congress in excess 


of those heretofore provided. The new 
tax bill recently enacted is counted upon 
to raise between $300,000,000 and $400,- 
000,000 additional revenue. This involved 


the comprehensive revision of the income 
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tax schedules providing slightly lower eign markets and already we have had 
rates on incomes from $8,000 to $25,- a foretaste of reciprocity even without 
000 and substantial increases on those 1cgislation in the opening of our ports to 
amounting to 5,000 and upward. Im- limited quantities of foreign wines and 
portant administrative changes were also liquors in exchange for the lowering of 
made by the new bill chiefly suggested the barriers of several foreign countries 
by the recent Senatorial investigations of for certain American products. To meet 
incomes of multimillionaire bankers and this situation the Congressional leaders 
financiers. Capital losses are limited to brought forward a bill enlarging the 


capital gains to prevent the writing off of 
large incomes as losses due to. stock 
transactions. A 385 percent tax on undis- 
tributed adjusted income of personal hold- 
ing companies of the Wiggin type is pro- 
vided and a 2 percent penalty for filing 
consolidated income tax returns is im- 
posed. Additional provisions are counted 
upon to prevent corporations from dodg- 
ing tax payments by reorganization. 


Corporate Stock Taxes 

will recall that under 
date of March 28, 1934, we promulgated 
special bulletin No. 278 announcing that 
the Senate finance committee had report- 


Our members 





ed favorably an amendment to the rev- 
enue bill continuing in force the one-tenth 
of one percent stock tax and its com- 
panion, an excess profits tax levy of 5 
percent, These taxes were originally en- 
acted more than a year ago, but it was 
specifically provided that they should be- 
come inoperative with the President's 


declaration of repeal. 

When taxing provisions were en- 
acted it became the duty of the corpora- 
tions of the country to value their capital 
stock and this was uniformly done, but 
in all cases there was a clear understand- 
ing that these valuations were for the 
purpose of these specific taxes only. 
Many far-sighted corporations in our own 
membership went so far as to adopt reso- 
lutions to the effect that the valuations 
made at the time were for the purpose of 
the specific tax only and should not be 
used at any other time or for any other 
purpose. When the finance committee had 
announced its intention to re-enact these 
taxes your officers felt that if Congre 
in its wisdom should regard it as neces 
sary to raise additional revenue from this 
source we should file no protest, but we 
contended as vigorously as possible for 
the justice of permitting corporations 
upon the re-enactment of these taxes to 
revalue their stocks on the basis of what 
would probably prove to be a permanent 
revenue measure instead of the distinctly 
emergency hieasure about to become in- 
operative. We therefore suggested that 
our members should rmmediately com- 
municate with their respective senators 
and with Senator Vat Harrison, chairman 
of the Senate finance committee, asking 
them to use their influence in the Senate 
to see to it that justice was meted out to 


hese 





the thousands of corporations which 
would be affected by this proposed tax 
legislation. At the same time Chairman 
Schieffelin of our legislative committee 


laid the tact before Senator Harrison in 
a cogent letter and sought his co-opera- 
tion in obtaining for all domestic corpora- 


tions the right to value their stocks on 
the proposed new basis. 
It is a matter of profound congrat- 


ulation that Senator Harrison and his col- 
leagues on the finance committee were 
prompt to adopt our suggestion; hence 
the revenue bill as passed by the senate 
carried a provision complying in detail 
with our request for the privilege of re- 
valuing our stocks. This act of simple 
justice will be deeply appreciated by our 
entire membership. Incidentally the 
thanks of your officers are due our man) 
members who acted so promptly in bring- 
ing this important matter to the atten- 
tion of the senate finance committee, 


Nonbeverage Alcohol Tax 


Throughout the discussion of the 
schedules for intoxicating liquors, both 
in the new lijuor law and the new reve- 
nue statute, we left no stone unturned to 
induce Congress to provide a differential 
rate on alcohol intended for industrial 
purpos We pointed out that to main- 
tain the same rate on alcohol for medi- 
cines and for use in the arts, sciences 
and industries as is maintained on spirits 
intended for the synthetic production of 
beverages is unscientific and would de- 
feat the very objects of the high rate by 
encouraging the bootleg production and 
distribution of grain spirits. After nego- 
tiations extending over several weeks the 
leaders of the senate finance committee 
agreed to accept an amendment to the rev- 
enue bill offered by Senator Shipstead, of 
Minnesota, providing a differential of 90 
cents per gallon in the tax on alcohol 
used in arts or sciences or in the manu- 
facture of any article of commerce which 
when manufactured and prepared for the 
market was unfit for intoxicating beverage 
purposes. The chief purpose of this pro- 
posed amendment was to supply alcohol 
for the manufacture of medicines and for 
scientific purposes at a tax rate of $1.10 
per proof gallon in lieu of the rate ot 
$2.00 assessed by the new law upon in- 
toxicating liquors and alcohol which might 
be diverted to beverage uses. When the 
Shipstead amendment was originally of- 
fered in the Senate it was opposed by the 
finance committee leaders who had re- 
jected a similar proposition brought for- 
ward by representatives of the National 


tax 














Drug Trade Conference. Subsequently, 
however, the senate leaders agreed not 
to kill the amendment in the senate but 
to accept it tentatively and permit it to 


However, 
coln- 


£0 to the conference committee. 
it was defeated in the conference 
mittee, 
Tariff Legislation 
At intervals since Congress 
bled the suggestion has been 
ward that some much needed 
revenue could be obtained by a 


reassem 
put for- 
additional 
revision 


of the tariff and that in addition an over- 
hauling of the schedules could be use- 
fully employed for the purpose ol 
strengthening the position of the United 
States in the event that offensive or de- 
fensive legislation may seem to be de- 
sirable in connection with our foreign 
trade or for the purpose of forcing the 
collection of our war debts The Presi- 
dent has also given considerable thought 
to such a revision of the tariff as would 
increase his powers for the negotiation 


of reciprocal arrangements, and he is 


understood to be much impressed with 
the utilitv of reciprocity treaties to en- 
able the United States to improve its for- 





President’s powers to negotiate reciprocity 
agreements with foreign countries. Al- 
though considerable partisan opposition to 
this measure arose in the house it was 
passed by that body without serious dif- 
ficulty and ultimately made its way 
through the senate. . 


Sales Tax 


and 
time to 


The 
devoted 
of a 


ways has 


some 


means committee 
the consideration 
sales tax but has shown no dispo- 
sition to adopt that method of raising 
revenue notwithstanding the predictions 
of experts that far more could be raised 
in the way of funds from such an im- 
post than could be obtained by any rea- 
sonab'e increase in income taxes. The 
advocates of the tax have stressed 
the fact that the revenue to be thus de- 
rived would enable Congress to get rid 
of practically all of the so-called nuisance 
taxes which have been enacted within the 
past two years. Practically all the excise 
imposts have failed to produce the revenue 
predicted by the congressional experts 
when they were enacted. It is a s 
nificant fact that in almost all instances 
the actual returns from these taxes have 
closely approximated the predictions made 
by trade experts who appeared before the 
congressional committees to protest 
against the authorization of 


sales 








these im- 
posts. In practically every instance the 
totals realized from this class of taxes 


have fallen far short of the predictions 
of committee experts and statisticians of 
the government. 


Economy Legislation 


Throughout the special session of the 
present Congress which occupied the early 





part of last summer much was heard of 
so-called “economy legislation.” The 
President made a courageous start in 
cutting down current expenses of the 
government, even going so far as to ob- 
tain from Congress the power to slash 
the salaries of civil employees and to 


reduce the compensation of war veterans. 
Step by step, however, Congress has re- 
instated these drafts on the treasury and 
in addition has enacted such fabulous 
emergency relief measures as to dwarf 
into insignificance any national budget 
framed in the history of the country. To 
the average hard-headed business man 
the most serious aspect of this emergency 
legislation is the fact that it is so loosely 
drawn as to be subject to almost any 
interpretation and actual drafts are now 
being made upon the treasury to carry 
out thousands of petty local measures 
which heretofore have been financed ex- 
clusively by municipalities or private gen- 
erosity. It is difficult to obtain re‘iable 
information as to any problem in these 
gigantic schemes of Federal expenditures 
but there can be no doubt that the so- 
called “army of the unemployed’’ has in- 
creased rather than decreased since the 
Federal government first undertook relief 
measures What the ultimate effect will 
be upon the character of this vast army 
of our people who have thus cut them- 
selves loose from the communities in 
which they resided can only be imagined. 
It is significant that when Congre ad- 
journed committees were giving serious 
consideration to several bills limiting to 
thirty hours per week the work day of in- 
dustry in all trades. 


Food, Drug and Cosmetic Legislation 


For the first time in more than a quar- 
ter of a century a serious attempt backed 
by the active'y exerted influence of the 
administration, has been made to bring 
about a wholesale revision of the pure 
food and drug law originally enacted in 
1906. The basic measure now under con- 
sideration was introduced in the closing 
days of the special session of the present 
Congress and has been known as the Tug- 
well bill although it is obvious that it 
would have been quite as appropriate to 
eall it the Campbell bil! for the reason 
that in many details it discloses the hand 
of the director of the Food and Drug 
Administration. President Roosevelt re- 
fused to ask Congress to rush this meas- 
ure through at the special session in 
June, 1933, as a part of the “New Deal” 
legislation but he is now counted among 
its staunchest supporters. A number of 
drafts of the regulatory measure have 
been presented in Congress and a vigor- 
ous contest marked the closing weeks of 
the session, urged on the one side by Dr. 
Tugwell, Senator Copeland and various 
representatives of the administration, 
while those who have opposed revision of 
the existing law have urged the substitu- 






tion of one or the other of several bills 
framed in large part by experts among 
representatives of the National Drug 


Senator Copeland, who 
pressure found him- 
position of the ad- 


Trade Conference. 
under considerable 
self forced into the 
ministration’s champion of this measure, 
had made plans to secure not only a fa- 
vorable report on the bill from the senate 
committee on commerce, but passage by 
the senate, encountered such a strenuous 


opposition that he has been obliged to 
consent to an arrangement for further 
consideration of the entire subject. In 
the meantime the opponents of this leg- 
islation succeeded in arousing a large con- 
tingent of members of both parties who 
now take the position that if any leg- 
is'tation is necessary it should follow the 
lines of the bill introduced by Congress- 
woman Jenckes, of Indiana, who sponsors 


measure that has 


a very skillfully drawn 
friends throughout 


already gained many 
the drug trade. 


Price-Protection Bill 


The so-called “Capper-Kelly” price-pro- 


tection bill made absolutely no progress 
in the last session of Congress although 
a new draft had been brought forward 


and was on the calendars of the judiciary 


committees of both house and senate. 
Failure to secure some sort of action on 
this measure does not indicate, however, 


that the business men of the country have 
lost interest in it. Thousands are await- 
ing a definite decision of the interesting 
question as to whether the codes adopted 
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pursuant to the national recovery act will 
be permitted to carry price-fixing author- 
ity. Should the right of manufacturers 
to maintain resale prices be recognized 
in the codes it is possible that no further 


progress would be attempted with the 
Capper-Kelly bill, at least until the au- 


thority of the codes has been fully tested. 
Should it be determined, however, that 
price-fixing provisions shall not be in- 
cluded in the codes, the Capper-Kelly bill 
would at once be brought forward and 
with renewed vigor. 


pre ssed 


Bankruptcy Legislation 


The so-called “bankruptcy acts,” relat- 
ing to municipalities and corporations, 
were placed on the statute books during 
the last session of Congress. Municipali- 
ties which have defaulted on‘ their out- 
standing obligations are now permitted 
to take advantage of the bankruptcy laws 
in much the same manner that industrial 
or commercial corporations may do. The 


bankruptey laws relating to industrial or 


commercial corporations represent a long 
step forward. Thousands of corporations 
have taken advantage of the new law to 


reorganize their finances and place them- 
selves on a sounder basis. Under the old 
bankruptcy laws many evils existed. For 
years and trade associa- 
, unsuccessfully waged a cam- 
paign to revise the bankruptcy laws, but 


business leaders 


tlons have 


it was not until the recent session of Con- 
gress that victory crowned their efforts. 
In this connection much credit is due 
Chairman Schieffelin of the legislative 


committee for his ceaseless and untiring 
efforts in the long campaign for the re- 
vision of the bankruptcy laws. Of course, 
the present bankruptcy laws are not per- 
fect, but any shortcomings in the laws 
may be dealt with from time to time by 
amendments thereto. 


Postal Changes 

The question as to the restoration of 
the 2-cent rate on first-class mail has 
again been left by Congress to the dis- 
cretion of the President. The internal 
revenue measure enacted at the last ses- 
sion continued the 3-cent intercity postage 
rate but carried an amendment giving the 
President power to reduce the 3-ceni rate 
to 2 cents on July 1, 1935, “if the condi- 
tion of the treasury justifies it.’ This is 
understood to mean that the 3-cent rate 
will remain in force until the Postmaster- 
General recommends the restoration of 
the 2-cent rate. Congress also authorized 
a reduction of approximately 25 percent 
in the rates on second-class mail matter, 


including newspapers, Magazines, ete., 
which carry advertising matter. Where 


the publications do not carry advertising 


the rate is unchanged. This reduction in 
second-class mail matter is justified on 
the ground that the increase in this rate 


made on the occasion of the last revision 
has driven from the mails more than one- 
fourth the previous volume. Business men 


in all lines have reduced their mailings 
of advertising matter, including that car- 
ried in newspapers and magazines, and 
express « ompa nie Ss, messenger services 
and other methods have been employed 
to obviate the use of the mails. It will 


be interesting to note whether the 25 per- 

cent cut in the second-class rate will oper- 

ate to restore to the mails something like 

102,000,000 pounds lost to the postal serv- 

— by the doubling of poundage rates in 
196 


Ou. 


Liquor Dealers’ Title 


passed the bill, H. R. 3768, 
introduced by Representative McCormack, 
of Massachusetts, changing the name of 
the retail liquor dealers stamp tax in the 
case of retail drug stores or pharmacies. 
Drug stores and pharmacies making sales 
of liquors through a duly licensed phar- 
macist will be required to possess a medi- 
cinal spirits stamp for which $25 tax 
will be annually paid. For several years 
many retail druggists have objected to 
the name “retail liquor dealer” and many 
hundreds of drug stores have refrained 
from applying for permits because of the 
name. <All places other than drug stores 
or pharmacies where intoxicating liquors 
may be sold at retail will still be com- 
pelled to use a retail liquor dealers stamp 
and to pay the tax. Members of our as- 
sociation have materially assisted the 
retailer in securing this legislation, 


Wholesale Drug Code 


Due to the trade and industrial techni- 
calities involved, it was deemed advisable 
to have a special committee conduct nego- 
tiations for the formulation of a NRA 


Congress 


code for the wholesale drug industry. At 
this writing considerable progress has 


been made and this subject will be dealt 
with in full detail in a separate report. 


Legislative Summary 


William J. Schieffelin, jr.: I am going 
to touch on just two subjects. One of 
them the president referred to in his ad- 
dress yesterday, the pending pure food, 
drug and cosmetic legislation. Our as- 
sociation is already on record as favoring 
legislation for the proper protection of 
the public which has been our attitude 
for the sixty years cf cur existence, 

To me the problem comes down to a 
very simple one if we can persuade the 
officials of the Department of Agriculture 
to accept a compromise on their first 
stand of wanting absolute arbitrary con- 
trol under the direction of one official 
of the food and drug industries. It seems 
to me that there is an opportunity for 
our industry to do constructive work in 
helping bring about a modernization of 
the present act which we all realize should 


be brought up to date. My feeling is, 
gentlemen, that if the officials in Wash- 
ington persist in their former attitude of 


wanting this arbitrary control, it is our 
duty as an association to fight that prin- 
ciple of government which does not affect 
only our industry but is one of the basic 
principles that is before the nation in 
these coming months to see which theory 
of government is going to survive in this 
country. 






I have no detailed recommendations to 
make, excepting that if we keep that 
principle before us and work with pos 
sibly compromises an@ modifications of 
the present Jenckes bill, which we have 
approved, I hope that the coming session 
will bring a bill that we can support 
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It was a great Convention, the 60th Annual Meeting of the National Wholesale Druggists 
Association, at White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, October 1st to 4th, 1934. 
The cooperation between the wholesalers and manufacturers, manifested at this Meeting, 


was an inspiration. 
It was our honor and pleasure to have taken part in this interesting and constructive program. 


The wholesale and manufacturing drug trade realize that our interest and theirs are identical, 
and the methods which ha uilded and extended our business are methods which, primarily, in- 


tended to build up and enhance the trade of our customers on 


MMa&R ESSENTIAL OILS, BALSAMS, AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
MM&R executives, sales representatives, research chemists, production and distribution 
departments will continue to render you at all times, service in the scope of its fullest meaning. 


(the Druggist's) 
OLIVE 
OIL 
MABEE & REYNARD, Inc., 


32 Cliff Street, J New York, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


CHICAGO | 
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id we surely can 
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reputable manufacturers 
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me I ’ gentlemen, 
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doubt, they take it away and then you try 


to get it back. 
Handling of Alcohol 

The FACA, though, in formulating their 
policies set up an elaborate permit sys- 
tem. They have issued something like 
967 regulations, interpretations and God 
knows what all, but they do affect the 
wholesale druggist through their regula- 
tions very materially. The wholesale 
druggist really comes into the picture in 
two ways: first, the wholesaler who han- 


dles only high proof alcohol for other than 
beverage purposes; second, the whole- 
saler who conducts a regular beverage 
liquor department. 


Now discussing first the handling of 
high-proof alcohol, Mr. Faxon and your 
able and energetic secretary, Dr. New- 
comb, have been trying to unravel some 
of the trouble that has arisen with re- 
spect to handling high-proof alcohol, and 
I have been able to give them a little ane- 
gestion and such aid as T could. 3ut Dr 
Newecomb’s urging on the FACA, with 
President Faxon’'s backing, finally 


brought about a public hearing at which 
the question of what is industrial use 
and what is beverage use cou'd be 
thrashed out. 

Due to the single-handed efforts of the 
officers of this association, the wholesale 
trade is not only in a fair position as soon 
as the new regulation is promulgated to 
receive alcohol in bulk in the old way and 
repackage it for their retail customers 
but the association also performed a very 
substantial service to other alcohol users 
in that the new way in which hich-proof 
can be handled in bulk for other than 
heverage purposes will also be of vast 
benefit to not only the manufacturing 
druggist, but all specialty manufacturers 
as well as flavoring extract people. 


Incidentally, it will solve what had he- 
come a rather troublesome thine to the 
FACA and some State authorities 


namely, the way bottled alcohol intended 
for medicinal purposes was still finding 
its way into presumably home gin manu- 
facture. 

Now T realize that your officers have 
been primarily concerned with your 
Washington troubles with the NRA. the 
hours and labor code and fair practice 
code of the drug industry, but I just want 
to say they performed for you a very 
valuable service in connection with the 
handling of high-proof alcohol. 

Mr. Choate, whom T checked up with 
hefore T left, told me while the rerula- 
tion had not yet been issued, he author- 
ized me to assure the wholesale conven- 
tion that it would he in the subsantial 
form submitted by Dr. Newcomb and his 
associates, 


Good Medicine 


The wholesale druggist is becoming or 
already is one of the major factors in the 
distribution of beverage spirits—the prod- 
uct of the industry that 1 am now repre- 
senting. Let it be remembered while I 
am a modest man, I think it is not out 
of the way to say that the medicinal ma- 
terial manufactured by our association 
has alleviated more ills, real and alleged 
of the human race than the whole Phar- 
macopeia and Formulary together. : 

The development of the poliey of hand- 


ling the original Packages which, of 
et is being directed through the 
iquor industry the same as it has de- 
veloped in all other manufactured and 


at lines makes the handling of beverage 
eens an ideal activity for the whole- 
Sale dri ist. He is not only accustomed 








to handling medicinals in that form, but 
the coming into the picture of many re- 
tail licensees, where the retail druggist 
handles as a side line liquors, seems to 
bring the whole thing right down your 
alley, And I, without being overly ef- 
fusive In my praise of this group, would 
just like to say that there is no channel 
through which these materials can be 
better handled, which would command 
greater public respect and bring about 
order In a situation where order is still] 
noe packing than the wholesale drug- 
=. ane Sure that our people recognize 
% The laws of many of the States are 
fivine preferential treatment to the 
handling of the original packages by the 
retail drussiat. It seems to be a far 
. inder way of merchandising to set up 
lese exclusive liquor package stores I 
believe that if there is anv industry that 
i ee this distribution decentiv and 
ie wae ee 7 ne 
= ana pect and esteem, it is the 


Government and Business 


ese return to the FACA, nobody knows, 
course, What will eventuate on the ex- 
Piration of the recovery act next June 
As you all heard the President comment 
in his speech Sunday night, he is of the 
opinion that Congress will be a ked to 
extend the operation of the code and fair 
practice provisions for a further period 
of time, with some modifications 
_ Now, in my humble judgment, the 
President's position is sound to the 
need for extending the machinery of oper- 
ating fair trade practice agreements, but 
they must be modified to permit a greater 
industrial se'f-control. IT am not one of 
these people, havir been a bureaucrat 
myself for many vears, who believes there 





as 








are enough brains in Washington or can 
ever be assembled in Washington to run 
the business of this country and T speak 
out of the fullness of experience in that 
respect There has been too much tend 
ency in the setting up of these industry 
codes, particularly in the FACA, to ignore 
the industries’ own point of view, on the 
theory that they are probably children 
and don’t know what they want, and if 
they were permitted to do as they wished, 
they would pull the house down over their 
heads Of course that is ridiculous 
There are sound, sensible people in every 
industry whose sole idea and idea! is to 
make their busines permanent and they 
know that we ean only make it perma 
nent by good conduct of their business in 
cooperation with their associate So if 
there be anv tension of the FACA powers 
ind thev are very arbitrary, they should 
be modified very materially to bring about 
a greater degree of industrial self-con- 
trol and, in my opinion, it sound and 
safe, because if industry can’t run itself 
in this country, it is about time we woke 


un and vrobably 
Indians 


gave the country back 


the 
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Easier Record-Keeping 

The Treasury Department has taken up 
the pace and the are starting to issue 
lots new regulations. Last week the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue did a 
very nice thing; he moved in the right 
direction. He has provided in one ol 
the decisions, 4475 or 4675 (that is unim- 
portant) that when a wholesaler sells not 
exceeding 10 gal'ons of miscellaneous 
liquors to one person, he doesn't need to 
itemize it. He can say “10 gallons miscel- 
laneous.”” That, of course, is a move in 
the right direction. We would like to 
see the day when the keeping of 52 A and 
B. which you who have wholesale liquor 
departments know of, will be in the way 
that it was formerly kept, where there 
was a minimum of bookkeeping. 
this is a move in the right 
part of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Let me say the present 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue is a 
very sound, sane, sensible man. He has 
a tremendous job on his hands, operating 
under the Secretary of the Treasury 
he does, with the huge task of driving 
the bootlegger out of business and yetting 
in the maximum revenue But he is fair 
and he is considerate. 

On the «nestion of taxes, you a‘l know 
that Mr. Choate’s position has been as the 
director of the FACA. He has vers 
plainly expressed himself as being in 
favor of a material reduction in taxes fo 


ot 


So direction 


on the 


as 











the primary purpose vf driving the boot- 
legger out I share that view. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, how- 
ever, wishes to first try out his powers 
and authority before he will take the 
position of recommending a modification 
of taxes, and in that position I have no 
criticism of the secretary. I think he can 
well say that the job 1s new, he is or- 
ganizing his new field force, and he would 
like to give the thing a demonstration be- 
fore he is prepared to go before Congress 
and recommend the lowering of the taxes. 

It is my personal view, however, that 
the first necessary thing in the present 
situation is to drive the bootlegger out, 
and the lowering of taxes would be a 
potent weapon in getting after him. After 
he was once cleaned up, the situation got 


in hand, then Congress and the executives 


cou'd very well consider increased taxes 
with the sole view of getting the max- 
imum revenue. 

The work of the avsociation, of course, 
in some phases touches rathr clos!y the 


in some phases touches rather closely the 


activity that I am now in, and T wish to 
say to Mr. Faxon and Dr. Newcomb and 
your officers and individuals that wm 3 
ean be of any slight service to you. you 
have but to call me and command me, 


because the needs of your group are some- 


what known to me. I am entirely in 
sympathy with your aims and objectives 
and if T can be of any aid at any time, 
it will be a great pleasure for me to ex- 
tend that aid Thank you! 

President Faxon :—Now vou gentlemen 
know why we have a NWDA, and you 


ean realize why it is worth while to come 
dear 


to the meetings when we have a 
friend who is so competent and _ has done 
so much for us. I don't know, I presume 


because if 


Mr. Roosevelt sent him here, 
that is the kind of bureaucrats they have, 
we want more of them. 

George Doerr:—Would it be in order 
to ask Dr. Doran a question or two re- 
garding revenue? 5 

President Faxon:—Yes, let’s make it 
short, Mr. Doerr But certainly we don't 
have the chance to ask him questions 


every day. 


_ Liquor Dealer’s Tax 


Mr. Doerr At the meeting of the 
Southern Drug Club in New Orleans last 
April, I believe it was, there appeared be- 


fore us a representative of the revenue 
department, Mr. Col'ier, I believe it was, 
in New Orleans. We asked him to ex- 
plain to us the attitude or the position 
that would be occupied by the wholesale 
druggist in the handling of aleohol, and 
so on. Mr. Collier told us on that oc- 


casion that he was going to very candidly 


say that the government of the United 
States was out for revenue and _ that 
licenses would be issued to all applicants 


who were eligible for license to sell liquors 


in all States, whether dry or wet, and 
the States that were dry would be ex- 
pected to do their own policing Am I 
correct in that, Doctor? 

Dr. Doran:—That is correct, 

Mr. Doerr:—Now, recently there has 
been a statement that there is an excise 
tax that will be applied under a law 
passed some years ago and recently re- 
vived, an additional excise tax of $1,000 
over and above the $20 tax which had 
been issued bv the government for the 
sale of beer and liquor. I was wondering 
if Dr. Doran can clarify that situation 
for us and tell us what this excise tax 
means and if it is going to be enforced 
by the government 

I noticed in Atlanta that efforts have 
been made there to enjoin the govern- 
ment from col'ection of this excise tax of 
$1,000, If that tax were enforced, it 
would put about half of the business men 
in the dry States out of business because 
they couldn't raise the $1,000, If Dr. 
Doran is at liberty to give us informa- 
tion on that line, I think we would like 
to hear it 

Dr. Doran:—I will take just a minute, 
Mr. Faxon I can explain that but I 
can’t clarify it The Collector of Internal 


Revenue is required to accept any proffer 
of money as special tax for the engaging 
in retail or wholesale liquor business; he 
has no discretion, no authority to re- 
fuse. Therefore, in a dry State, you can 
walk up to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue, plank down your $25 or $100, 
and he will issue you a special tax stamp. 











He has no discretionary authority 

Now this act you speak of was passed 
in the early days of prohibition or in 
wartime prohibition as a prohibition 
measure It operates ths way When 
you engage in the sale of liquor tn a 
State where it is prohibited, you are to 
be assessed an additional $1,000 Tt is 
a pure penalty act, of course It is true 
there is litigation started on the theory 
that this $1,900 penalty section passed 
out with repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment 

Put that vou would think an anomalous 
situation of the Federal government is- 
suing not licenses but svecial tax stamps 
to do business in dry States arises fron 
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the fact that the collector has no discre- 
tion. The taxpayer is entitled to put down 
his money and get his receipt. This 
matter will not be settled until the courts 


pass on it, unfortunately. 
President Faxon:—I don’t think lam 
just the one to introduce the next 


speaker, not that [am any more honest 
than anybody put ever since I 
have been in business, I have been 
seared every time I heard the name of 
FTC. I feel like the boy stealing a 
watermelon or something: it is one of 
those unknown fears that hangs over 
me. But I did work myself up to the 
point yesterday of advocating that we 
have a hearing before the FTC, which 
may have been premature, because we 
are very fortunate today in having the 
Hon. George McCorkle here who is g0o- 
ing to talk to us on “Trade Practice 
Conferences and Their Value to In- 
dustry.” 
The Hon. George McCorkle! 


Value of Trade Practice 
Conferences 


else, 


Hon. George McCorkle :—I feel quite 
sure you join me in regretting that 
Colonel March or some one of the other 
commissioners is not able to accept your 
cordial invitation, owing the press of 
other official business, to address you on 
this occasion. Occupying as I do the 
position as director of trade practice con- 
ferences, I am here to talk to you with 
the permission of the commission about 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
work it is performing and it has per- 


formed through its division of trade prac- 
tice conferences. 

The wholesale drug 
understand is primarily concerned with 
those establishments that buy goods of 
producers, directly or indirectly, for re- 
sale to the retail drug trade, number con- 
over one thousind concerns or 
individuals. I am informed that the total 
volume of sales for this branch of the 
drug industry amounted to over 500 mil- 
lion dollars in one year. 

From another stanapoint you represent 
one of the most important industries in 
this country. The health and well being 

large 


industry, which I 


siderably 


of all the people depend to a very 

extent upon the products of your indus- 
try, and the interest of the public to 
which the work of the trade commission 
is dedicated and your interests as well 
demand that all unfair methods of com- 
petition which may prevail in your in- 
dustry be eliminated; likewise, many 


trade abuses and trade evils which infest 
almost every industry. The primary pur- 
pose, for the existence of the Federal 
Trade Commission is to carry out the 
above ideas. 

As you know, 
of the independent 


the commission is one 
establishments of the 
government It is a quasi-judicial and 
administrative body. Its duty is to pre- 
vent unfair competition, to find facts In 
aid of legislation, and upon the direction 
of the President, or elther house of Con- 
gress, to investigate and report the facts 
relating to any alleged violations of the 
antitrust act. It was created by an act 
of Congress, approved September 26, 1914, 


responsive to a special message from 
President Wilson regarding trusts and 
monopolies; to a need from the public 
generally as stated by the late Senator 


Cummins for “a civilized competition and 
not a brutal warfare in which the power- 
ful can destory the weak.’ The commis- 
sion is said to be the legislative expres- 
sion of that public policy which supports 
the competitive system as against regu- 
lated monopoly. 

The commission is further authorized to 
administer certain provisions of what is 
known as the Clayton act, approved Oc- 


tober 15, 1914. These two acts are sup- 
plementary to the Sherman antitrust act 
against restraints of trade on the con- 
sidered ground that monopoly is fostered 
and established by the use of unfair 
methods of competition and that the most 
certain way to stop monopoly at. the 
threshold is to prevent unfair methods of 
competition. By these enactments the 
a 


commission is given jurisdiction over l 
matters pertaining to unfair methods of 
competition in interstate commerce, except 
banks and common carriers. 


The Sherman antitrust law had been 
administered but a_ short time when it 
was deemed necessary to establish some 
other governmental agency to occupy the 
zone of the so-called “middle ground be- 
tween extreme constructionists of the law 
and those who would interpret its terms 
in a more liberal and reasonable manner. 
The people as well as the corporations 
wanted both information and clarifica- 
tion. The people demanded more definite 

as to the activities of large 


information 
corporations. l 
intelligible interpretation of 
act which appeared only as : 
on the horizon without a ray of sunlight 
to point to anv safe harbor. The best 
lecal minds of the country differed in their 
advice to their corporation clients. The 
members of the highest court in the land, 
and probably in the world, divided in their 


The corporations demanded 
the antitrust 
a dark cloud 





internretation of the antitrust law. Jus- 
tice Harlan of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, delivering the oninion of 
the court in the Northern Securities case 
(198 U.S.R. 338) in 1904, stated that 
every contract or agreement that re- 





strained trade, regardless of the degree or 


extent, reasonable or unreasonable, was 
a violation of the antitrust law. Some 
vears later, in 1911, the supreme court 
held in an opinion by that great Chief 
Justice, Edward Douglas White, that 


every restraint of trade was not unlawful. 
I quote :— 

“The antitrust act of 1890 was enacted 
in the light of the then existing practical 
conception of the law against restraint 
of trade, and the intent of Congress was 
not to restrain the right to make and en- 
force contracts, whether resulting from 
combinations or otherwise, which do not 
unduly restrain interstate or foreign com- 


merce, but to protect that commerce from 
contracts or combinations by methods, 
whether old or new, which would nsti- 
tute an interference witl or au? undue 
restraint upon, it 

“The antitrust act contemplated and re- 
quired a standard of interpretation, and 
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the standard of rea- 
son which had been applied at the com- 
mon law should be applied in determin- 
ing whether particular acts were within 
its prohibitions.” 


“Reasonable” Restraint 

While this was some clarification, still 
to the ordinary business man “reasonable” 
or “unreasonable” restraint of trade was 
devoid of certainty. Business men con- 
sulted with their attorneys. Some _ busi- 
ness men received one kind of advice; 
others, presenting similar circumstances 
and conditions, received quite dierent ad- 
vice. No wonder the business interests 
of the country clamored for some relief 
from this uncertainty. A law was de- 
manded that would clarify the existing 
antitrust law and indicate a safer road 
for business to travel. Bills looking to 
the enactment of a Federal Trade Com- 
mission act were introduced in Congress 
as early as 1902, but it was not until 1914 
that the Federal Trade Commission act 
became a law. 

Some idea of 


it was intended that 


what was demanded in 
those days is expressed in a message 
to the Congress by President Wilson on 
this subject in 1914, when he said :— 

“And the business men of the country 
desire something more than that the 
menace of legal process in these matters 
be made explicit and intelligible. They 
desire the advice and definite guidance 
and information which can be supplied 
by an administrative body, an interstate 
trade commission.” The country ‘“de- 
mands such a commission only as an in- 
dispensable instrument of information and 
publicity, as a clearing house for the 
facts by which both the public and the 
managers of great business undertakings 
should be guided, and as an instrumental- 
ity for doing justice to business where the 
process of the courts or the natural forces 
of correction outside the courts are in- 
adequate to adjust the remedy to the 
wrong in a way that will meet all the 
equities and circumstances of the case.”’ 

The Federal Trade Commission grew 
out of this demand of the people as well 
as the corporations. The idea embodied 
in the Federal Trade Commission law is 
to stop unfair methods of competition in 
the beginning. It is through and by un- 
fair trade practices that great monopo- 
lies are built up. The commission acts io 
stop this trouble at its source, thus pre- 
venting the development of monopolies or 
their survival. 

Unfair methods of competition were not 
defined by Congress, and properly so. 
First, because it was considered impos- 
sible to anticipate every unfair method of 
competition involving fraud, deceit, and 
oppression. Second, on the principle of 
exclusion, which is emphasized in the 
Latin maxim of “Expressio unius est ex- 
clusio alterius,’’ Those methods of unfair 
competition not enumerated, it would be 
claimed, would be considered as not con- 
trary to law or Congress would have in- 
cluded them it its enumeration. oxperi- 
ence has shown the wisdom of this act 
of Congress. Hardly a case comes before 
the commission that involves the same 
character of method of unfair competi- 
tion. In performing its duties under the 
said act the policy of the commission in 
the beginning was to construe the act 
strictly, and under this policy, some- 
times designated as the policy of litiga- 
tion, information came from many quar- 
ters; respondents were numerous; and 
litigation was prolonged and costly. The 
“Watch your step” policy kept business 
in fear and doubt. A new policy was later 
introduced by the ¢ommission, one look- 
ing to a liberal interpretation of the law, 
and to a more effectual carrying out of 
its original intention. I refer to the pol- 
icy of stipulation. 3efore the accused 
was held up as a violator of the law and 
a complaint issued against him, he was 
and is now permitted to come before the 
commission and given the benefit of the 
doubt. There his own side is heard be- 
fore action is taken against him. If he 
is innocent, no harm is done. If he is 
guilty of practicing unfair methods of 
competition and is willing to cease and 
desist from such practices he is allowed 
to stipulate an agreement with the com- 
mission to that effect, without any cost 
attached to the proceedings. Hundreds of 
cases of unfair methods of competition 
have been discontinued under this policy. 


The policy of stipulation, however, was 
but a step to larger and broader reforms. 
While the prevention of unfair methods of 
competition was the object of the law 
and while the policy of stipulation was 
continued, the trade practice conference 
idea followed, which idea was evolved 
from a broad, comprehensive, and hu- 
mane construction of the trade commis- 
sion act. Under this procedure, an en- 
tire industry is assembled for the com- 
mendable purpose of ridding itself from 
the shackles of unfair competition, as 
well as trade evils and trade abuses. The 
trade practice conference idea touched the 
heart of business and brought new hope 
to doubtful and despairing industry. A 
governmental agency, constructive in its 
activities and based upon a belief in 
honest business, was established within 
the commission and was widely hailed 
by siness as the best step that had 
ever been taken by the government in the 
interests of the people as well as in the 
interests of business generally. 

The late Senator Albert B. Cummins 
of the State of Iowa is entitled to the 
honor of being known as the father of 
the trade practice conference idea Back 
in September, 1914, upon the enactment 
of the Federal Trade Commission act, 
the Senator said :- 

“T predict that in the days to come the 
Federal Trade Commission and its en- 
forcement of the section with regard to 
unfair competition will be found an an- 
chor for honest business. I believe it will 
introduce a stability in business that 
hitherto has been unknewn. * * * and 
yas about to say that it would be found 
still more efficient in the creation of a 
code of business ethics and the. estab- 
lishment of the proper sentiments with 
regard to business morals. 


Procedure With Conferences 
A trade practice conference is initiated 
when an industry applies for and shows 
the necessity for a conference; that it, 
when a majority of the members doing 


an interstate business desires the confer- 
ence for the purpose of eliminating un- 
fair methods of competition and any trade 
abuses and trade evils that may prevail 
in the industry. The industry itself is 
the mover and instigator of the proceed- 
ing. If the commission determines that 
conditions prevailing in the industry in- 
dicate a need for a conference, it will be 
authorized and a commissioner designated 
to preside. After the conference is au- 
thorized and a time and place are fixed 
to hold same, an invitation is sent by the 
commission to every member of the in- 
dustry whose name and address is avail- 
able, requesting attendance at the con- 
ference. At this meeting any representa- 
tive of the industry may participate, and 
resolutions are there introduced, dis- 
cussed, amended, approved, or rejected by 
the members of the conference. A stenogs- 
rapher is provided by the commission, 
without expense to the industry, to record 
the proceedings of the conference, which 
later are transmitted to the commission 
and then referred to the division of trade 
practice conferences. Thereafter, the res- 
olutions of the conference are reported 
to the commission by the director with his 
recommendations. When the commission 
has acted upon the rules, a statement of 
its decision is sent to a committee of the 
industry elected by the conference, Which 
committee is requested to report as to 
whether it accepts the rules approved by 
the commission. If accepted by the com- 
mittee, the commission is so notified and 
the rules are then promulgated by the 
commission and sent to every known 
member of the industry with an accept- 
ance card. Each member is requested to 
sign this card indicating his purpose to 
abide by the rules. Acceptance cards are 
returned to the commission and filed with 
the records of the industry to which they 
pertain. 

After a conference is held and the rules 
upproved and promulgated, the com- 
mission retains its interest in their ob- 
servanee. Any violations of these rules 
are reported to the commission by the 
committee elected by the conference to 
co-operate with the commission, or by in- 
dividual members of the industry When 
these complaints are received, the division 
of trade practice conferences makes a 
preliminary investigation, and if probable 
cause is shown that the respondent is 
practicing an unfair method or methods 
of competition in violation of the rules 
of the conference, the matter is reported 
to the commission with a recommenda- 
tion by the director that appropriate ac- 
tion be taken by the commission against 
the respondent looking to the issuance of 
a formal complaint. 

About 150 conferences have been held 
throughout the United States for indus- 
tries of almost every character. In these 
conferences, between 1,500 and 2,000 rules 
have been adopted and promulgated by 
the commission. Be it said to the honor 
of industry that these trade practice con- 
ference rules are generally observed. The 
policy of the commission is to co-operate 
with honest business, believing that pol- 
icy to be the most effective way to pre- 
vent unfair competition. 

The trade practice conference may be 
further defined as a method of cooperation 
of the commission with an industry as a 
whole to clean its own house. It is a 
method whereby industry may voluntarily 
achieve decency rather than have decency 
thrust upon it through litigation. In these 
conferences where competitors meet face 
to face under conditions conducive’ to 
mutual confidence and regard, and where 
the lead to a better understanding of each 
other’s problems and finally to a mutual 
agreement wherein they call upon = the 
Federal Trade Commission, as a repre- 
sentative of the public, to witness, the 
record shows that such agreements are 
very seldom violated. Such agreements 
are not only of benefit to the particular 
industry but to every industry of the 
country, for such conferences greatly tend 
to strengthen public confidence in the hon- 
esty and fairness of business generally. It 
is not an exaggeration to say that 500,000 
business people are interested in confer- 
ences already held. 

Permit me to mention a 
ferences that have been held and to sj 
of the results which have been marked 


Some Conference Results 


Let us take the conference he'd for 
correspondence schools. At that time 
there were over three hundred schools of 
that character in this country With all 
its deficiencies, the correspondence school 

as proven to be the best system yet de- 
vised for adult education for those who 
are unable to attend colleges or universi- 
ties. It was disclosed that over two mil- 
lion scholars were enrolled in these 
schools, and that over seventy-five mil- 
lion dollars were annually paid in tuition. 
Of this sum, the commission's investiga- 
tion showed that thirty-five millions of 
dollars were paid to schools guilty of mis 
representation and fraud. Among these 
fraudulent misrepresentations were 
special prices, guarantee of positions, mis- 
representations as to probable salaries 
misstatements as to the character of the 
instructors and instruction. Complaints 
were received by the commission from all 
parts of the country. It looked like a 
hopeless and endless task to stop this 
fraud, but with the help of honest men 
in the business who were largely in the 
majority, a trade practice conference was 
held Eighty-five percent of the corre- 
spondence schools adopted a code of trade 
practice conference rules which  prac- 
tically abolished all fraudulent practices 
in the industry. These rules have been 
observed and fraud has been practically 
wiped out in this industry The results 
achieved saved yvears of litigation. The 
public has greatly benefited by this con- 
ference and hundreds of thousands of 
do'lars have been saved to the govern- 
ment. 

I will 


are 


of the con- 
weak 


few 


the furniture in- 
dustry. Some of the unfair practices 
alleged at this conference were the mis 
representation of the character of the 
wood of which the furniture was made 
As a result of this conference, deception 
in the furniture industry was practically 
eliminated, and the public and the indus- 
try as well greatly benefited 

T will refer now to an industry which 
chiefly concerns the ladies of the coun 
try, namely, the fur industry This in- 
dustry was greatly honeycombed wit! 


next mention 
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unfair methods of competition. The prac- 
tice of selling rabbit fur and opossum 
fur as Alaska seal, golden, and Hudson 
seal, was prevalent among a great many 
members of this industry. However, an 
honest majority in this great industry 
deplored the existence of such conditions 
and urged the holding of a trade prac- 
tice conference. A conference was duly 
authorized and a code of rules was 
adopted by the industry and approved by 
the commission denouncing fraud and de- 
ception in the industry. The results of 
this conference, though not altogether 
satisfactory, have saved many millions of 
dollars to the purchasers ot furs in this 
country, and the industry itself was 
greatly benefited by the elimination of 
these unfair practices. 

_ Permit me to close this talk by repeat- 
ing to you a few commendatory state- 
ments received by the commission from 
prominent members of industries for 
Which trade practice conferences have 
been held. 

One says :— 

“I have had an excellent opportunity 
to observe the effect of the commission's 
trade practice conference policy, I believe 
it to be a constructive effort to obtain a 
voluntary compliance with our federal 
laws pertaining to business and to estab- 
lish certain ethical standards which have 
and will elevate industry to a plane which 
will make it more serviceable to the 
public, eliminate unfair competition, and 
more nearly assure the continuous Qpera- 
tion of industry at fair wages and with- 
out periods of unemployment.” 


Another says :— 

“We believe the 
the trade practice conference 
the most constructive work which the 
commission has undertaken. We know 
that the rules adopted by the - — 
industry have resulted in clearing up 
some of the trade abuses prevalent in 
the industry previous to the trade prac- 
tice conference, and we know that these 
abuses could not have been eliminated in 
so short a time had it not been for the 
trade practice conference method.” 


carried on by 
division is 


work 


From another :- 

“While we are not ready to make a 
statement for publication, our industry 
has already noticed beneficial results and 
it is a wWhole-hearted endeavor on the 
part of the large majority of the industry 
to merchandise their products in a more 
fair and honorable way.” 

Another states: 

“I know that the various interests who 
took part in your conference are still en- 
thusiastic over its possibilities, and we 
feel sure that this conference has resulted 
in direct benefits to this industry.” 

Another says :— 5 

“The trade practice 
value to this industry 
one angle. For one thing 
definitely in the minds of the manufac- 
turers the specific practices which were 
bad. For another, it lent the weight of 
governmental sponsorship to the con- 
certed effort to eradicate these bad prac- 
tices. And still from another angle the 
various meetings attended in some in- 
stances by officials of the trade commis- 
sion looked toward a better understand- 
ing among the various manufacturers and 
I believe reduced the likelihood of their 
practicing one or another kind of unfair 
practices on each other.” 

Let me assure you that the Federal 
Trade Commission is vitally interested 
in every industry in the country that is 
observing fair and honest methods of 
competition, and is particularly interested 
in those businesses which seek its aid in 
the very laudable purpose of stamping 
out unfair methods of competition. I 
sincerely trust that whatever action you 
may take will be not only for the benefit 
of your own industry, but will also be in 
aid of business recovery generally 

In these good purposes you have 
commission's best wishes. 

President Faxon:—Judge McCorkle, I 
know I speak for the men in the room 
here when I give you our sincere 
thanks. I think you have done some- 
thing not only for us, but I believe for 
the government also. 

You will be glad to know, gentlemen. 
that Judge McCorkle’s address will he 
placed in your rooms so that you may 
take it home, and from now on we will 
be better educated than we have heen 
on the FTC, 

I should have said, 
man of the legislative 
ished his report, that, 
mission, it would be 
board of control. TI should have 
said that we appreciate Will Schieffe- 
lin’s work, the time he puts in, and we 
know that he is wise enough so that 
he doesn’t expect us to extol him too 
much on a busy day. 

The resolution presented hy Mii 
Schieffelin will be referred to the 
board of control. 

Our next item on the program is the 
report of the committee on special 
lines, Frank L. Anderson, chairman 
We would like to have it read by title. 
or briefed, if possible. 

(Mr. Anderson summarized the re- 
port on special lines, which was as 
follows.) 


conference was of 
from more than 
is crystallized 


the 


when the chair- 
committee fin- 
with your pe. 
referred to the 


also 


Special Lines 


Fitchen 


When finished 
reading 
special 

Springs, 


Chairman A, C 
the report of the committee on 
lines last year at French Lick 
President Carl F. G. Meyer in 
his remarks made a wholesome recom- 
mendation which is quoted 


“T should like to recommend to 
committee that is going to assume this 
responsibility for next vear that they un- 
dertake as far as possible to outline those 
items that may be properly considered 
as a part of the drug business and that 
list be utilized as a basis on which to 
work and from which the direction of the 
scope of the wholesa'e drug business 
should be built. To me it is most vital, 
and particularly in certain sections of this 
country. The drug business is jeopord- 
ized by the encroachment of other fields 


the 


the same token are 
encroachment upon 


and other fields by 
jeopardized by our 
them,” 

Your committee has felt the request 
made by Mr. Meyer should be given care- 
ful study for certainly nothing is more 
vital to a wholesale drug house than the 
lines carried in stock. 

Your committee realizes most intelli- 
gent study has been given this subject by 
N. W. D. A. members and special com- 
mittees. Therefore we do not ‘hope to 
present new facts but only hope we may 
add something to keep alive the interest. 


What Lines Should Be Carried 


“To outline those items that may be 
properly considered as a part of the drug 
business and that list be utilized as a 
basis on which to work and from which 
the direction of the scope of the wholesale 
drug business should be built’’ would re- 
quire a vastly more detailed and com- 
prehensive effort than is possible here. 
We can only suggest an approach to the 
subject and perhaps others better equipped 
will be able to work out a formula to 
guide us in the selections of lines to 
continue to build the wholesale drug busi- 
ness soundly. 

In order to get a starting point we 
must first consider what is our function. 
The answer obviously is to distribute mer- 
chandise to retail drug stores. 

This true, the first question we can well 
put when considering any line is :— 

i, 3s it retail drug 
item? 

This at 
but at least a 


properly a store 
once is a debatable question ; 
negative answer could 
well stop any further consideration. If 
the answer be affirmative the line would 
necessarily be subject to further tests. 

2. If it is a drug store item should it 
be supplied by the drug wholesaler; or, 
could other types of distributors because 
of their set-up distribute the line more 
economically and_ satisfactorily to the 
drug retailer? 

If the answer to the latter be affirma- 
tive, the wholesale druggists may do well 
not to attempt the distribution. A ma- 
jority of the members would probably 
agree that cigars and cigaretes come In 
this class. 

3. What is the cost of distribution? 

This is a trite old question but it must 
be applied to every item we distribute. 

Dr. H. J. Ostlund has compiled a vast 
amount of valuable information on the 
cost of distribution of various items and 
lines, which is available and most help- 


ful. 


If we could think of a wholesale drug 


house as a plant generating “Distribution 
Energy ~if we could think of the sum 
total of all expenses as the cost of this 
“distribution energy’ thus generated—if 
this “distribution energy’’ could be re- 
duced to units similar to electrical watts 
or kilowatts—then, we could compute the 
number of units of “distribution -energy’ 
a given house possessed and then _ per- 
haps plans could be made to better utilize 
units for profit. 


Selling Cost a Factor 


As an illustration; a salesman whose 
salary and expenses is $400 per month, 
working twenty-five eight-hour days and 
spending half of his time traveling has 
only four hours per day to actually do 
his selling, or one hundred hours. per 
month. This means each hour cost $4 for 
sales effort only. é 

If the cost of the salesman's time was 
the only element involved in the cost of 
distribution we would probably find there 
are many complicated deals and special 
lines we cannot afford to carry. 

If the sum total of all the expenses of 
the house is simply paying for the num- 
ber of “distribution energy units’? which 
it possesses, and if the total expenses are 
$20,000 per month, then the old “distri- 
bution energy meter” is registering $100 
per hour that must be paid or the “juice 
eut off. This suggests that we 
should pick lines that will produce the 
greatest possible volume per unit of en- 
ergy consumed. 

1. After the cost of distribution is con- 
sidered the next test that should be put 
to all items and lines is that of gross 
profit Cost of distribution obviously is 
more important than gross profit for re- 
vardless of a high gross profit the cost of 
distribution may be so great a net loss 
will result. , 

\ simple illustration will clear the point. 
4 wholesaler may put in the hands of 
his sales organization an unknown nov- 
elty and require it to be sold. The gross 
profit may be 50 percent, but if the aver- 

cale amounts to only $2 and if it con- 
sumes fifteen minutes to sell it to the 
druggist, and if it has no repeat possi- 
hilitv, at onee this is a loss sale based 
on the cost of the salesman’s time or even 
if an off brand toothpaste showed a high 
sales and dis- 
profit fast mov- 
is more profit- 


those 


will be 


because of 
the lower 
naturally 


gross profit 
tribution 
ing toothpaste 
able 
Regardless of 
test should be 
idded, or as for that, 
subjected to the same 
is so elementary it is 
submit it However, in 
stated we only hoped to 
proach with the hope others 
pare the formula We betieve 
Ostlund can give us a formula for fig- 
uring the cost of distribution then cer- 
tainly we can know whether an item car- 
ries sufficient gross profit to justify put- 
ting it in 
5. The 
business is of 
deciding for or 
item which is 
should be very 


cost 


the pross profit 
put to every new line 
old lines should be 
tests All of this 
with reluctance we 
the beginning we 
make an ap- 
would pre- 
that Dr. 


this fact 


continued repeat 
importance in 
against stocking AnY 
likely to be short lived 
carefully analyzed for 
even if the item in question can be sold 
and distributed on a profitable basis. it 
is well to remember there is a point when 
lines where the period of dimin 
returns set in. Fach wholesale 
house has only a given capacity. 
salesman can do a good selling 
strictly drug store merchandise 
but when his sales effort is scattered over 
many outside lines he becomes an order- 
taker, .the load is too great; diminishing 
returns set in. The same is true with the 
wholesale house. Drug merchandise may 
be successfully distributed but if bicycles 
and automobile tires and endless other 


auestion of 
the utmost 


adding 
ishing 
drug 
A drug 
job on 














lines are put business will 


suffer. 


in the drug 


Responsibility of Manufacturer 


6. No new line should be added with- 
out carefully considering the responsi- 
bility of the manufacturer back of the 
line. The following questions suggest 
themselves :— 

(1) Is the manufacturer able to 
finance his business? 

(2) Are his policies fair to all dis- 
tributing factors? 

(3) Does he have an _ intelligent 
merchandising program? 

We realize that there are many other 


tests that could well be used to ascertain 

the advisability of a wholesale druggist 

stocking a line or item, but we believe if 

all lines were subjected to these tests at 

least no serious mistakes would be made. 

To sum up we give the questions again 
with subquestions below :— 

1. Is it properly a retail 

item? 
(a) Is there a consumer demand? 
(b) What is the potential sales op- 
portunity ? 


drug store 


2. Should this item be carried by the 
wholesale druggist? 

(a) Does the retail druggist ex- 

pect his wholesale druggist to stock 


the line as a convenience to him? 

(b) Could another type of distrib- 
utor handle more economically and 
in a satisfactroy manner for the re- 
tail druggist? 

3. What is the cost of distribution? 

(a) What is the probable average 
unit sale? 

(b) What is the probable handling 


cost exclusive of sales expense, per 
unit sale? 
(c) What is the cost of sales per 
unit? 
(1) What is necessary selling 
time per unit? 
(2) What is sampling cost? 
(3) What compensation must 
be paid to get results? 
(d) What would be the probable 
stock turn-over? 
(e) Is the line susceptable to rapid 
deterioration? 
(f) Is the price structure of the 
line stable? 
4. Is the gross profit adequate, taking 


cost of distribution into consideration. 
5. What is the possibility of repeat 
business? 
(a) Is the demand for the item 


seasonable? 
(b) Is it a one time round item? 
(c) Will the demand continue? 
6. What is the responsibility of the man- 
ufacturer as to: 
(a) Finances? 
Policies? 
Merchandising program? 





(c) 


We believe a casual observation will 
show that the greater part of the volume 


produced by N. W. D. A. members is ob- 
tained on merchandise that woud suc- 
cessfully withstand the above tests. For 
example, 

Proprietaries and patents will account 





for 35 to 45 percent of total volume. 

Pharmaceuticals and chemicals will 
count for another 20 percent 

Surgical dyessings and sick room sup- 
plies from 4 to 6 percent. 

Staple demand sundries from 12 to 15 
percent, 

The total of the above accounts for more 
than 80 percent of the average wholesale 
druggist’s business. 

It can be shown that 80 percent of all 
sales expense should rightly be charged 
to obtaining the remaining 20 percent of 
volume. And the handling cost of the 
remaining 20 percent volume could un- 
doubtedly be shown to be much greater 
than 20 percent of the total cost of han- 
dling all merchandise. 

This statement is to 
should add lines that 
drug store merchandise 
caution. 


President 


ac- 


that we 
strictly 
grentest 


remind 
are 
with 


us 
not 
the 


Faxon:—Thank you, Mr. 
Anderson. I can tell you that this re- 
port, with the others that were pre- 
sented this morning, is printed in full 
and in your rooms. It will be referred 
to the board of control. 

We shall now hear a brief of the re- 
port of the committee on salesmen and 
seiling methods by Carl H. Gertridge, 
chairman. Mr. Gertridge! 

(Mr. Gertridge summarized 
port of the committee, which 
Tollows.) 


the 
was 


re- 


as 


Salesmen and Selling 
Methods 


Any lengthy effusion as to the views of 
this committee on salesmen and selling 
methods would very largely present the 
picture of a “rehash” of reports of pre- 


vious committees. <A perusal of available 
past reports will disclose constructive in- 
formation which may be profitably ap- 


plied when revamped to fit any local con- 
dition Your chairman particularly com- 
mends the report of last year’s commit- 
tee, to which report many of the mem- 
bers of the present committee contributed 
their ideas, 

There are some 
have been treated 
mittees which will 
oration, and which 


points, however, which 
with by previous com- 
permit of some elab- 
are certainly worthy 


of repetition and great stress. It is our 
opinion that it is about time that we in 
sales work quit bewailing that all is 


wrong with the world, and begin to stand 


on our own feet with the determination 
to make conditions better by more intel- 
ligent, constructive selling. 

We must turn our backs on the old 


problems and put our houses in order to 
meet the new order of things. 

Ruthless waste in sales effort, in un- 
sound merchandising methods must cease. 
From the wholesaler’s standpoint it means 
simply this—-We shall buy from the man- 
ufacturers what we can sell against our 
sales potentialities, which are governed 
entirely by the type of retail distributors 
ve build. 

High pressure selling methods are taboo 
Conveying a false picture or false im- 
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pression to develop sales will not be tol- 
erated by the thinking executive. 

More efficient and economical ways of 
doing things must be developed by whole- 
saler and retailer alike, if we are to suc- 
cessfully compete in the field of merchan- 


dising, as it is presented to us in the 
present day. 

Further, every effort must be made to 
conserve the time of the retailer. He 


must be educated to utilize every possible 
moment of his time in sales planning, 
and to devote less time to buying. 

Dealers who buy our merchandise must 
be given full and complete sales informa- 
tion, and must not be compelled to cross- 
examine our merchandising force in order 
to obtain a picture as to a product’s sales 
points. 

Assuming that present day sales man- 
agement measures up to the standards 
demanded by current economic conditions, 
then the first problem becomes that of 
building a sales organization. We sub- 





Carl H. Gertridge 
Chairman on Selling Methods 


mit, that to efficiently represent the serv- 
ice Wholesaler a salesman must obviously 
possess the following qualifications :— 
A. Honesty. Obviously no salesman, 
or other individual, can make great 
progress without being essentially 





honest in purpose and application. 
lt. Loyalty. 
Cc. Enthus 
D. Industry. 
Kk. Studiousness. 
F. Thorough knowledge of the whole- 


sale drug business. 

G. General knowledge of retailing, 
particularly as applied to merchan- 
dising in the retail drug business. 

Hi. Good health. 


Having selected men 
above qualifications, it then 
definite responsibility of sales manage- 
ment to educate, lead, and direct the et- 
forts of sales personnel in a constructive 
and intelligent manner. 

Our opinions as to desirable sales pro- 


refiecting the 
becomes the 


cedure will be elaborated on further in 
this paper. For the moment we will re- 
ter to various points which were ably 
and intelligently treated with in the re- 
port of the 1933 committee: 


A Compensation—Naturally there is a 
wide variance of opinion as to a 
desirable method of compensation. 
In our opinion no uniform plan has 

developed which will permit 

application. A com- 
plete study of local conditions 
should develop a plan which will 
produce the greatest possible re- 
sults for every dollar of expense 
No two territories can be treated 
alike, because of existing differ - 
ences with which we are all 
familiar. 

B Expense Accounts—Expense allow- 
ances, like compensation, must 
vary because of the differences eX- 
isting in various territories. 


been 
of general 





Cc. Trade Boundaries—This is a very 
broad subject which might be dis- 
cussed at length, and which will 


lend itself to solution only through 
a give and take policy between all 
factors involved in overlapping ter- 
ritories. 

D. Sales to predatory price-cutters 


©. Free lance salesmen. 


F. Co-operation between manufacturer 


and service wholesaler 
We believe that these last three topics 
were covered as completely and _ intelli- 


gently as is possible in the report of last 


year’s committee, and it is possible to 
conserve the time of the convention by 
referring to that report with the state- 


ment that we wholeheartedly subscribe to 
the thoughts outlined therein. By way of 
elaboration, we can only add that local 
situations should be treated entirely on 
a local basis. 


Service for Retailer 


The attitude of the average independent 
retailer is that lack of buying power 
places him at a tremendous disadvantage 
with the chains. The truth of the matter 
is that the buying power of the chain is 
not a vital handicap to the independent 
dealer, for it is generally conceded that 
they have not over 3 percent advantage 
over the average individual merchant. 
Obviously, if the average independent will 
take advantage of the many ways open 
to him to save 3 percent of expense, and 
will increase his turn of merchandise, 
there will be no occasion to assume that 
he is being licked by his syndicate com- 
petitor. The truth of the matter is that 





the syndicate operator has a definite basic 
investment in the type of goods his cus- 
tomer wants and needs, and utilizes a 
merchandising investment in seasonable 
and fast moving merchandise which lends 
itself to quantity sales. 
Someone has truthfully 
present methods of buying on the part 
of the average independent retailer are 
merely the long whiskers of tradition, 
which have not yet been shaved from the 
face of today’s merchandising. It is our 
belief that these methods continue to ob- 
tain simply because of the selling pres- 
sure of distributors which overwhelms 
him. Hit or miss buying based on the 
irregular calls of salesmen will continue 
to contribute to the increasing mortality 
rate of independent dealers. The average 
independent merchant originally went into 


said that the 


business with the intention of selling 
merchandise at a profit. Our experience 


has taught us that the average independ- 
ent before very long becomes extremely 
intent on being a shrewd and wise buyer 
—buying personally, exercising his power 
of personal choice in a field which is 
crowded with people who want to help 
him buy, and buy plenty. 

The commercial field is glutted with 
salesmen who are “go-getters’’ and get 
business instead of being ‘‘go-givers’”’ who 





build business which will contribute to 
the economic structure. The “go-getter” 


rarely, if ever, does anything constructive 
for the retailer. He lives from mouth to 
mouth on the business which high pres- 
sure can blast loose from his customers. 

Many of you will take the stand that 
we should defend the ‘“go-getter’’ type of 
salesman. There are a very limited num- 
ber who sell constructively—I am treat- 
ing with averages. The average salesman, 
collectively speaking, is not constructive 
as to operation. A salesman who sells 
constructively sells what the store really 
needs. Soon the retailer apprehends this 
fact and selling becomes easy. The sales- 
man who sells to the retailer with a cool, 
appraising understanding of the retailer’s 
needs usually sizes up the situation and 
sells the retailer that which is good for 
the store. The result is that the retailer 
lets down his resistance, buys easily and 
the salesman sells easily. His time and 
effort are conserved. Unfortunately, a 
very heavy percentage of retail merchants 
spread their buying all over the lot from 
every conceivable source of supply, and 
the average salesman assumes the atti- 
tude that he is not going to worry about 
the retailer’s problems. “I am going to 
sell him all I can and let him worry his 
way along, out of his own difficulties,” 
is the average salesman’s attitude. 

If the retailer has a basic stock invest- 
ment, which is satisfactory for the servic- 
ing of his trade area, it will probably 
represent from 70 to 75 percent of the 
investment necessary to do an aggressive, 
intelligent, modern merchandising job; the 
25 percent or 30 percent remaining rep- 
resents very largely seasonable, novelty 
or fad merchandise. The 70 percent stock 
investment should represent a stable and 
sound foundation for 70 percent of the 
volume of business. This stock should be 
constanily replenished, through ordering 
week after week from as few sources of 
supply as possible. This ordering should 
be largely by mail, because ordering by 
mail is done quickly, economically and 
at no expense of selling time. It leaves 
the retailer free to devote the portion of 
his time which is necessary to buying 
those things which are not on the basic 
stock list. In our business this 25 percent 
of merchandise would be largely com- 
posed of clocks, watches, water bottles, 
Stationery, etc., and in the medicinal field, 
rubbing alcohol, epsom salt in five-pound 


packages, antiseptic solution, milk of 
magnesia, etec., commodities which when 


regularly utilized in mass displays in win- 
dows, tied in with displays within the 
store, all properly and appealingly price- 
ticketed, create a merchandise atmosphere, 
which every merchant desires. They con- 
vey the compelling impression to the con- 


sumer that the store operates on a com- 
petitive basis, and the consumer suffers 
no penalty by trading there. 

Referring again briefly to the matter 


of price tickets, we would emphatically 
state that these are the merchant's only 
unpaid sales producers. The reluctance 
of the average independent dealer toward 
utilizing them is appalling, when we con- 
sider that aggressive, successful independ- 
ent and syndicate operators employ them 
at every conceivable vantage point. The 
use of price tickets does not necessarily 
mean that the retailer sells at the lowest 
possible price—at cost or below cost—for 
obviously such an indutgence on the part 





of retailers generally would be absurd. 
The average consumer is not familiar 
with the whole scale of prices applying 


to the general run of commodities in any 
line of business, and the impression of 
average low price can be forcefully con- 
veyed by price tickets generously used. 
There is another effective means of con- 
veying a price atmosphere in an inexpen- 
sive way, that is through the use of metal 
ledge stripping with celluloid numerals, 
both of which are extremely inexpensive 
and remarkably effective. The store which 
adopts this method of pricing stock be- 
comes transformed immediately into a 
store with price atmosphere, although the 
prices may not be low or even cut prices. 








Value of Display Fixtures 
At this point we are urged to digress 
briefly in the discussion of desirable dis- 
play fixtures, The proper type of display 
fixtures is a matter of extreme impor- 
tance. We firmly believe that it is our 
job to discourage an unsound investment 


in fixtures beyond the needs of a good 
merchandising job. The step-up types of 
fixtures, designed and built for use in 


windows and within the store, have served 
a useful purpose with varying degrees of 
efficiency. It is improbable that any unit 
will be built which will fit perfectly into 
the scheme of merchandising at all times, 
and which will not permit of improve- 
ment. The one thought which should be 
earried in mind is that the store should 
convey the impression of colorful mass 
display with a minimum investment, and 
this can best be accomplished with open 
display fixtures and step-ups. 

On the Pacific coast a very large num- 
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ber of retail stores have been revamped 
at a very modest outlay so that the wall 
fixtures convey the impression of an open 
display, self-serve store, and the step-up 
floor units which have largely displaced 
show cases present an alluring picture of 
a colorful mass display of both sundries 
and medicinals, which gives to the aver- 


age drug store a shopping atmosphere 
very greatly to be desired. 
We will all admit that necessity or 


demand merchandise will be asked for by 


the customer. Merchandise in the most 
profitable brackets — sundries, novelties, 
ete., medicinal specialties— very widely 


and generally used, must be intelligently 


and alluringly displayed and sold. The 
store with aggressive atmosphere, with 


display step-ups, price tickets, mass dis- 
plays, will positively succeed in a big way, 
provided there is a planned selling pro- 
gram intelligently designed and consist- 
ently followed throughout. 

We quote verbatim one retailer who 
revamped his store along open display 
lines :— 

“I find that my average sale for the 
last four months has been materially 
higher than the old average sale with the 
old set-up of display cases and wall cases. 
The average sales for the months that I 


have been in the new store are as fol- 
lows :— 
“September average sale was 22 per- 


cent above old average. 
“October average sale was 
above old average. 
“November average sale was 11 percent 
above old average. 
“December average sale was 32 percent 
above old average. 
“February average sale was 40 percent 
above old average. 


“From the above figures, the average 
sale in the new store with open displays 
has been 27 percent greater than it was 
before using open display. 

“The increase in the average sale can 
be accounted for in two ways, first, be- 
cause of more traffic where I am now 
located, second, because of practically 100 
percent open display fixtures and depart- 
mentizing of the merchandise.” 

This is only one of a number of inter- 
esting reports of a similar nature. 

With reference to the matter of mer- 
chandising, we all know that efficient 
merchandising consists of judging as ac- 
curately as possible the needs and de- 
mands of one’s trade, adjusting one’s 
stock to those needs and demands and 
disposing of that stock as rapidly as pos- 
sible, keeping it always in adjustment 
with the demand. 

The retailer must learn to buy for his 
public and for its requirements, devot- 
ing most of his time to selling and keep- 
ing his store and stock up to snuff. This 
demands that ‘the buy frequently and mod- 
estly to get fast turnover. 


This rule is as sound as the Ten Com- 
mandments—it is a basic, bedrock pro- 


25 percent 


cedure. The retailer should be impressed 
with that fact, and further that profit 
returns simply will not develop where 


the merchandising investment is used un- 
wisely. Desirable returns and profits are 
simply impossible when money is tied up 
in slow-moving, dead stock and overstock. 


Sales Management 
To return to a discussion of sales man- 


agement we offer points which we feel 

should be closely followed :— 

A. There should be a definite plan of 
sales co-operation with manufactur- 


ers whose policies are set up to work 
with and for the service wholesaler. 
This should include a plan for defi- 
nite periodic sales drives to achieve 
maximum results. 

B. Each individual retail account should 

be classified according to dollar sales 

volume, as, for example :— 
A Store—$100 per day and over 
B Store—$75 to $100 per day 
C Store—$50 to $75 per day 
D Store—$25 to $50 per day 
E Store—Less than $25 per day 

Cc. Each major merchandising plan or 
offer should be broken down to fit the 
potentials of each individual class of 
store. 

D. Thus when Salesman Jones approach- 
es Retailer Smith, he presents a plan 
which will appeal to that particular 
merchant, for he will understand it 
thoroughly and realize how it can be 
applied, 


Our contention is that the presentation 
of the same deal or offer’ set-up to each 
account, regardless of size or class, with- 
out consideration as to the potential sales 
possibilities of the store, serves to waste 
the time both of the salesman and the 
retailer. 

We offer examples of our ideas as to 
the desirable presentation of major mer- 
chandising plans. Obviously, the entire 
set-up changes with an increase or de- 
crease in the amount of the average sale 
per customer, 

After such procedure is followed for a 
time, each individual salesman will of his 
own volition and initiative follow along 
these lines without this work being done 
by the sales management. 


Merchandising Plan for $25 per Day Store 


Average sale per customer........ 30c. 


Average number customers per day so 
Average number sales people...... Il's 
per day—if 100 


85 possible sales percent of 


customers are sold ; 
4% possible sales per day—if only one out of 


every twenty is sold. 
4% sales per day means three sales per sales 
person, 
Thirty Days 
135 sales during thirty-day period operation 


on a quota plan for profit minimum purchase 

144 tubes. 
144 tubes or 72 unit sales 
33 cents) at 11 cents per 


(at for 


tube cost 


two 
R15.84 


Selling price at two for 33 cents “3.70 

PrOft .cccccccescvecseces $ 7.02 

At a sales ratio of one le to every. twenty 
exposures, this entire lot would be sold out ia 
sixteen days. 
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Merchandising Plan for $50 per Day Store é atio of one sale to every twenty tl : 
Average sale per customer....... 30c. exposures, this entire lot would be sold out in on gt onen ae be the case, and President Faxon:—There ¢s plenty of 
Average number customers per day.150-4 le than twelve days oa ally curtailed expenditures because time, Mr. Caruso 
Average number sales soonte er a of a lack of confidence as to the general Mr ‘Caruso: if there is no time for 
a 2 . - : ca 4 . < s0:— > s > 
150 possible sales per day—if 100 percent o Mental Attitude ib — conditions, discussion here, I hope you will take 
vere are sold ; : A nationally famous football coach once vi oh we, through the proper optimistic this ees ort : 1 ‘ead P , 1 reall a 
possible sales per day—if only one out said that he was as much concerned about eee St can convey a feeling of con- acai I and read it, and really do 
twenty is sold the proper mental attitude of his players fidence to our sales organizations, im- something about it, so that the next 
satin ioe per day means 3% sales per sal is he was about their physical condition pressing them with the fact that six out committee can report some progress 
Whinie: Waa sales executive needs that correct men. 2! tM people still have money to spend and improvement instead of urging you 
Fire tal attitude just as definitely as a football si ae of five years of depressed condi- to do the things each year which you 
a . ° * c . 4 ons, we ri} : » g » far rar ce a } 7 : : 
on a quota plan for profits minimum purcha player, and must be very definitely con sivating = have gone far toward di: all know you should do. I will just 
144 tubes cerned about the mental attitude of their pegging nat fear which makes for a read a few lines, bringing out the main 
144 tubes or 72 unit sales (or two sales organizations. If selling is pleasur-  galfemen nna approach on the part of points of this report. 
for 33 cents, at 11 cents per tube | able work and we have the capacity to at radar ane ,we will find that instead (The report of the commitee was as 
cost . Sete t eee e eee, eee arouse slumbering ability, enthusiasm will  ¢, precetermining the needs of each cus- ee 
Selling price at two for 33 cents.. 23.76 result and with Enthusiasm comes Suc- ymer and helping him to refrain from 
dice cess, : ; spending, as he feels he should, the sales- 
WONG a aw 9-0 S80: he $ 7.92 4 ae 16% ; men will have renewe , me § a ° 
During 1933 ‘free-wheeling’? was the ave renewed confidence and C dit d C ll t 
\t a sales ratio of one sale to every twenty big thing in the way of an engineering i i Sudo eee mere ear apnea 5 
exposures se » d be sol ) } : P - ae yigger <¢ » ay ines 
ee ee, eee lot would be sold out in development in the automotive industry. Witt in ~ be or : — : 
Sens ays. Now 1934 offers a ne »parture he © exception Of one or two in- 
Merchandising Plan for Store Doing $75 per lure held out "in aie s peed ee stances, where we have pointed definitely ; 
Di M en “kne iction.”” I ; ce ae to desirable results obtainable through of the country as contained in letters nm 
7 -e-ac sur ‘ avree « suits é é 3 £ : ° : ° : 
eee that et ol aes i will all agree the application of definite procedure and ceived from many but not all of the dis- 
Average sale per customer BOK prague) li ee yeen a Vast amount of modern merchandising set-up, we have trict chairmen of thi committee We 
Average number customers 250 mine come ae nes 1 past as far as busi- generalized in this report, and the im- have tried to make it brief, direct and to 
Average number sales people...... 3 less has been concerned, On the other ressions v: 7 ice . oan the point as far as that is possible for the 
ae h: 1 92 ; pressions gained may be of little value J I 
250 possible sales per day—if 100 percent are 1and, 1934 conditions demand a certain for, after all, the pre blem of su : f. 1 subject 
] a -e-acti j selling ne . Ss all, 3 »Dle oO successtu > . - P 
sold. ‘mount of knee-ac tion in selling, thus the selling in any market is solvabl i When you consider how credits and 
2% possible sales per day—if only one out successful salesman in this day and age through an it . sh ccetr hateieng agcing 
of every twenty customers is sold is equipped with knee-action principles— wrench a . intelligent analysis and _ap- 
1244 sales per day—or 4+ sales per sales per- that is they can take the bumps and keep alone » and consistent, determined effort 
aon. on an even keel. along well defined lines. : a : ; 
Thirty Days Watuenina © id 4 : : abuses of credit and to see the indications 
t ling confidence has caused money President Faxon:—Thank you, Mr. in the letters from various districts that 
few apparently have given the subject 
the serious consideration it deserves or 
be referred to the board of have adopted the very definite steps rec- 
ommended in reports of previous years. 


» sales during thirty-day period operating 


follows.) 


This report has been prepared after re- 
viewing information from various sections 


eollections affect sales and are so closely 
allied to the important subject of sales, it 
is surprising to learn of the continued 


275 sales during the month through operating . : Phi : 
on a quota plan for profit eee eee aie ae wes it a out Gertridge. 

The retailer who will co-operate and work 1 , e b: cS and 1s being added to from If ther hin : : . 

‘ reek sale x 7 re is 1 bjec > . 
for profits, on this basis should buy a minimum week to week and month to month. Never ij] also 10 objection, this report 
of 288 tubes of X toothpaste has intelligent tactful selling been con- ; na 
288 tubes or 144 unit sa fronted with greater opportunity to work “i : ‘ Perhaps this apparent apathy is due to 

to advantage. Six out of ten should still ur next item is the report of the the fact that in no country in the world 

I on ape eea eae ty ioe 1 have money right now, for practically committee on credits and collections, is eredit employed as much as in the 
: I at o for 33 cents everyone i been going without things by C. C. Caruso, chairman. United States and we have come to look 
going whic Ly ike ave: . Chase ; . ; ; ‘ 

? uch they would like to have; been Mr. Caruso:—Mr. Faxon, I don't know upon credit as a necessary evil and have 


Grom. profit....... aap ‘ ‘ x driving car 
. neg F s for ; ar . ae | 9 . ° fac _ ® 
is car or a year or more longer how fast your steam roller is going. been reluctant to attempt to take steps 
collectively to correct the real abuses 


which are prevalent. Your committee this 
vear therefore hopes to emphasize that 


this continued apathy is harmful and un 
! 


less something is done about it collec- 
tively there is very little use for a com- 
mittee or its reports and recommenda- 
tions. In this report we will try to point 
the way to some practical remedies either 
that have been applied in some sections 
or that can be applied with the minimum 


danger to sales, 

Your committee recognizes that prob- 
lems in different sections of the country 
may be different, but we believe that 
competing houses in the wholesale drug 
and allied lines located in any general 
trading area should ally themselves in 
credit interchange groups, and through 
them create something approaching a uni- 
form policy regulating credits and col- 
lections. The recommendations which fol- 
low are given with this thought in mind 


We hope they will be useful in shaping 
policies which will at least tend to elimi- 
nate abuses of credit and bring about a 
better understanding and co-operation be- 
tween members of the National Wholesale 
Druggists Association, 

Opening Orders from New.Accounts 


Statistics prove that the two principal 
causes of failure are :— 


es at two 


} 
for 33 cents, at 11 cents pe tube 


cost HOC. 26s 


(1) Lack of capital. 
PRESENTS (2) laak of ‘canerionse or ability. 


We might go wrong in judging the lat- 
ter, but we cannot go wrong in knowing 
the former. A man who enters business 
should have sufficient capital to set him- 
self up in business and to carry him over 
the first period of getting his business 
going. It is the wholesaler’s function to 
advise a new prospective retail druggist 
regarding his selected location, trade con- 
ditions, ete., but it is not the function ot 
the wholesale druggist to engage in financ- 
ing a new account. The newcomer to 
business should be made to realize all his 
responsibility and should be required to 
pay cash for his opening order. This pol- 
icy of all cash was recently adopted by 
the group in one section of the country, 
and with beneficial results. It tends to 
eliminate vicious credit competition and 
certainly minimizes the risks incurred by 
the wholesaler. In the particular area re- 
ferred to, a cash discount of 2 percent is 
allowed on the opening order. 

We recommend this policy to all mem- 
bers in all sections, so that, if nothing 
else, the opening of new stores may be 
confined to the minimum and to those 
financially responsible. 


Excessive and Overextension of Credit 
There is a growing tendency on the 
part of many wholesalers to resort to sell- 
ing terms instead of merchandise. This 
is not something new, but the poorer years 
through which we have been going have 
made it increasingly prevalent because 
many are seeking volume with little re- 
gard to risk and profit. Many have al- 
ready discovered through their credit 
losses that this practice instead of being 
helpful has been decidedly harmful not 
only to themselves but to their retail 
druggist customers 
Credit in order to be beneficial must 
bear a fixed relation to the volume ol! 
business permitted by local conditions. If, 
for example, the neighborhood in which 
the store is located, or other causes, Tre- 
strict the volume of business to a certain 
amount, it is evident that no additiona 
EVERY SATU amount of credit extended to that retailet 
RDAY EVENING — will make it possible for him to sell more 
goods. If used beyond a certain point ol 
if the wholesaler is too liberal, credit in- 
- stead of being helpful becomes not only 
8.00 to 8.45 P. M., E. Ss. T. a useless burden but leads to very much 
strained relations and at times even to 
bankruptcy with consequent losses both 
to the wholesaler and to the retailer, On 
COLUMBIA the other hand, it is perfectly legitimate 
to grant future dating on seasonal lines 
BROADCASTING sYS which it is necessary to distribute ahead 
TEM of consumer consumption, and it is also 
legitimate to grant additional credit if 
COA the retailer’s situation is one in which a 
a larger volume of business could be done 
ST TO-COAST NETWORK provided the retailer required increased 
stocks of readily alable merchandise 
Such exceptions would be profitable to 
both the retailer and the wholesaler, but 
where these particular reasons do not 
exist the granting of excess credit or the 
overextension of credit induces the re- 
tailer to buy more than he properly needs, 
and he becomes overstocked with unsal- 
able merchandise, much of which is made 
up of so-called bargains bought becat 
of easy credit,—and little or no 
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Further, the retailer finding that credit count referred to as a bonus discount is 
is liberally extended to him is often prone given and varies according to the volume 
to be too liberal in granting credit to his or the business. This has, however, been 
eonsumer customers, and also frequently looked upon as a cash discount and whole- 






is tempted to raise his standard of living salers attempting to compete against this 
artificially to a degree which precludes so called bonus discount have made their 
his ability to pay his business creditors cash discount variable both as to percent 
promptly. It. is not asking too much of and CLMe. : 
the intelligence of a wholesale drug com- Considering the practical and theoreti- 
pany to realize the truth of these matters, #! reasoning, 1 percent per month which 


We have all been through such experi- eae a ost gh “ a Sates a 
ences and probably at times have been um, 18 certainly & good investment for 


anyone lt seems aiso that tnis is the 























ne fs . f cr . : 
one of a number of creditors stumbling maximum cash discount which the whole- 
ver ear h other in an effort to be the first sale druggist can atford Recently in 
to ve ‘ ° awe ‘ 2 flan = a . . : . é 
lie tia ated iar ine eae aeeats ee ne City os New York it was proposed a 
Failure : ne order to raise funds tor relief purposes, 
that a city tax of one-half of 1 percent 
It is recommended that we revert to on the gross annual business of any con- 
the terms which were generally in effect cern should be levied. In the opposition 
before the time when many thought it to this proposal it was developed by such 
necessary to scramble for volume without representative trade organizations as the 
regard to profit or risk. Most of us offi- board of trade, the merchants’ association 
cially have such terms today, but they and the chamber of commerce, that any 









intelli- business which made a net profit of 
percent on their gross was doing well. 
Thinking of the wholesale drug business 
which receives generally discounts of 
16 2/3 percent and 2 percent from the 
manufacturer, and then in many instances 
vives away 10 percent of this in trade 
discount to the retailer plus in some ter- 
ritories a bonus discount, 1 percent is all 
we can afford as cash discount, 

We recommend, therefore, general 
terms of 1 percent cash discount to be al- 
lowed for payments made not later than 
the tenth proximo as the maximum for 
a wholesale druggist to offer, and that 
this cash discount shall be independent 
of any trade discount and independent 
of volume. To vary a discount or to 
give a bonus discount because of volume 
is apparently discriminatory against the 
small retailer. 

Collections 


Provided that when credit is granted it 


is granted wisely, the matter of collec- 

tions should be much simplified We WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 
have said before that when an account 

falls im arrears the credit department 

should function seriously. By that was OF THE U S A 
meant, the collection work. Most of us s + . 

are too prone to allow an account to be- 

come seriously involved before we set 

our collection routine in motion. We can . , ois 
be both polite and firm in tne matter of In response to many requests, 
overdue accounts, and if we are it will o 

tend to educate our retail customers to we are offering 

overcome their fear of losing their con- 

sumer customers by asking them for pay- 


ment of overdue bills It would em- 
phasize also to the retailer that he is 9 
hurting his own credit standing in the 
trade if he allows his bills to run past 


due merely because he is afraid to ask 
his consumer customers for money that 


is due him. yg j 
The matter of collections should have 
the intelligent guidance of an executive = i 


of the company. It should not be alto- 
gether routine and left to credit depar- 


C. C. Caruso ee eee tae Jee ores Seeks OCTOBER 1— NOVEMBER 30 


retion to the winds 


i i i anc xy so doing, drive ¢ acco away 
Chairman on Credits and Collections and by ao doing drive, an ac ant away Means 20.5% Extra Profit hie Retailers! 
' - 


by intelligent treatment and understand- 


have not been enforced with the 
gence with which we are credited. A 
recent report of one wholesale drug house 
showed that accounts receivable outstand- 
ing averaged more than one hundred 
twenty days. This particular wholesaler 
Was considered a good one in his territory 
and so it seems logical to assume that 
there are other wholesalers whose out- 
standings average more than one hundred 



































































twenty days. We seriously recommend ing of the difficulties which have caused 

that general terms of thirty days be more the retailer 7 fall = ee. =e 5 : , 

strictly enforced. By that is meant that credit is so closely allied to sales, the of 2eO ’ _ aoe . 7 

a retailer's month's purchases should be particular salesman on an nocoaat Ghie Spec ial Free Goods Assortment un Effect Oct. 1. ~ 
subject to a cash discount if paid on the is in arrears should be employ ee _to a s ; 

tenth of the month following, and failing ™ild degree as an arm of the credit de- Jor 60 days 


partment to accelerate remittance. We 


in that should be paid net before the end 1 a n that salesmen houla be ud H.M.M.I N 
of the month following. If é p Go no nee : eee =F : doz. H. M. M. Large ‘av ee 2 
th it ame Ne See 4 = a turned into collectors but we do recom- 4 arge atural Flavor . . . . List Cost . $2.25 
the collection department should. start n ne thet the saleames - — 4% doz. H. M. M. Small Natural Flavor . . . . List Cost e 1.225 
functioning seriously We must recog- © Fac BS TRO Eee 4 een EY , . oun 7 naeee 
nize, however, that we have been going i" @frears his sales volume is threatened. 's doz. 10c Flasks Tablets (formerly lie.) . . . List Cost 276 


aan } jecause , is fact alone there should 

through unusual times when each whole- Because of thi é ‘ ; . 

saler rightfully feels his responsibility to be close cooperation between the sales FREE GOODS 1-6 doz. small, value 75¢ packed in Deal No Charge 
grant some extension of credit where it department and the credit or collection FR 0)! SS UE! ee 





is honestly warranted, and therefore your department regarding any account in ar- Cost to Retailer (List) $3.65 
committee definitely recommends that in reat 

such cases an extension is legitimate, but Again assuming that competing houses 

only for reasonable amounts, and in no in the wholesale drug and allied lines in ‘ 7 

event beyond a ninety-day limit. Should the same trading area are alert to credit V e -arnestly ask for your cooperation in push- 
the ninety-day limit be reached, or ex- risks, there should be a mutual under- a 

pressing it in another way, when a cus- standing to prevent the practice of a re- ing the sale of the deal during Pr fs 
tomer’s statement shows three months’ tailer transferring his account to one = ng Onc tober and 
charges, that account should be placed on wholesaler while “hanging up” the othe Nove > "Th: a 

a ¢.o.d. basis until part, at least, of the This condition can be guarded against P ovember Thank you. 

past due indebtedness has been paid off. through the activity of groups in the in- “se wo r . om ' 
At the same time, assuming that in any terchange of credit or collection experi- HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CORPORATION 
territory members are friendly competi- ence, 


tors at least to the extent of preventing Credit Groups onnionnas » - . . 

‘redit losses, that account should not be BAC ) u 2OP ‘J . 
allowed to take ‘his business te one ot the There is probably a substantial una- KEI BY A VERY I Ol l LAR RADIO I ROGRAM 
friendly competitors, at least until he has nimity of opinion that the best means d arf ati : ot . . ‘ 

dis hare ds his inde btedin ss to the first of handling matters of credits and collec- on 4 powe rful stations be finning Oc tober i, 1934 
wholesaler Incidentally, a Wholesaler who ae IS +o ea ———, sroupe, — 

knowinels accepts such an account not membership in which shoule be restrictec 

only is doing an unfriendly act but can to wholesalers, and a limited number of an 


other elements closely allied with the 


readily appreciate the unnecessary risk : 7." , 
he runs because the first wholesaler cer- wholesale drug industry The problems = 
c — ‘ : i , ‘ rr . “ ‘ ack - son vr orn , ° i. i 
tainly is not going to permit the retailer that these individual proupe can attack 7:15 P. M., EST.-WLW-The Nation’s Station 
are Many an varied. hey may re 


to take his business away and at the same E we : . 
lime continue owing the overdue account, #reuped — generally into three distinct 8:30 P. M., CST,-WGN-Chicago Tribune Station 
It is true that the c.o.d. restriction may classifications ” , 


lead to a reduction in the volume of busi- Trade abuses 9:30 P. M.. EST-W OR-New York 


(1) 
ness, but this result is generally desirable (2) Distressed stores, 
(3) 


in cases of ninety-day accounts, Collections. 9:30 P. M., EST-WXYZ-Detroit 
e e- ** 4 = 4 4 
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This rm someencares is based upon the As an instance in the first classifica- 
belief tha nenety days i. ge tion, may be cited the problem of. the 
tic ane eo on aed yeteeee to rese _the opening of new stores The industry is a 7 . ad . 
merchandise and get his money tor it, uware of the highly competitive nature rO THE RETAILER 
and there is no reason, if the retailer's > 7 } . 
} nes roperly nducted. wi tl of the retail business and that when one 

~ > = ) pe ” : > y . 
ao. ' naa - OG, Way a retailer is discovered making a comfort- 
wholesaler snould not receive his money : > ; ae 

: able living out of a store, another drug- 


i ue date when the retaile ’ 
within the d : con the otaller gist will usually be found wanting to 


has seld the goods and made his own 


profit, nee old ye ggg Mg le mere MAILSTO YOUR WHOLESALE DRUGGIST 
Cash Accounts of the apparent prosperity of the first ll ee ee ee 

No one can deny that a cash discount Conditions very often are such if easy | 7 
should be and is in fact, a premium paid credit is extended that the usual result 
by the seller to the buyer of merchandise of the competition thus created is, two | 7h. 2 To " ales Rami ‘ cs © 
for prompt payment of cash and should profitless stores finally resulting in This Offer Absolute ly Expires November 30th | 
represent, to be inducing, a little better liquidation, Where previously there was 
than the money could earn on deposit in one good customer It is suggested that | . - 
bank, and of course should not be exces- the wholesale drug group start the policy Please send me. Horlick’s Display Deal containing | 
sive The allowance of a cash discount of having the group or committee pass S . : - 
after the expiration of the discount period on all applications for new store open- | special free goods assortment. My price is $3.65 -ach. 
is economically wrong. In too many in- ings, to be rejected if in the opinion otf A 
stances and for too long a time cash dis- the committee a new store should not be 
count has deteriorated into a trade dis- established. It is clear that if this policy | 1 
count or a bonus discount to the real is followed individually by some whole- ' 
discredit and loss to wholesalers who now salers and not by others it has no effect | Name... 
more than ever are being forced to pay at all upon conditions in any particular | 
manufacturers strictly in ten days or lose trading area 
the manufacturer's cash discount. We eee y | 
refer specifically to the provision in the In the second Classification, “distressed aes | 
package medicine industry code relating stores,” can be included such matters as Addre Ss 
to cash discounts, and because of which bankruptcies, assignments, ar | 
many manufacturers who formerly #sreements, fraudulent retailers, the | 
eranted the wholesaler the privilege of matter of trumped judgments and mort- 
discounting once a month, are now «de gages to secure a secret transfer of prop- | ‘s : . 
manding that each bill be discounted erty, ete. The drug group can operate so City... ° State | 
separately in ten days as to compel the owners of distressed 

In some sections of the country a dis- stores to come to it when they are in os a a ee a a a pon | 
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If the druggist does not go to 
may be visited by three 


trouble. 
the group he 


results. In the first place, group mem- 
bers would not join in any creditor's 
agreement. In the second place if he 


makes an assignment not approved by the 
group he can be thrown into bankruptcy. 
In the third place, he may not get any 
credit either at that time or any future 
time from any member of the group. 
Under the third heading, ‘‘collections,” 
the group can function so as to minimize 
the losses to the individual members and 


to reduce collection expense. It is sug- 
gested that weekly or bi-weekly reports 
be issued by each member of the group 


to the other members of checks returned 
because of insufficient funds and of ac- 
counts placed with an attorney for col- 
lection. : 

In the operation of credit groups in 
order to avoid the volume of credit infor- 
mation inquiries becoming excessive, such 
inquiries should be confined to accounts 
which the house is selling and should not 
be used as a means for obtaining the 
names of desirable accounts for the sales 
department to solicit. Another point 
which should be emphasized is that it is 
absolutely necessary that credit inquiries 
be handled promptly and not be put aside 


as a detail to be taken care of when 
everything else in the department has 
been done. 
Legal 

The committee wishes to caution the 
N.W.D.A. members that there may be 
legal pitfalls which should be guarded 
against in the organization of sectional 
groups and group operation. We have 
been advised, however, that the matters 


referred to briefly as matters in which 
the wholesale druggists can act in groups 
can be acted upon legally. We recom- 
mend, however, that any plans proposed 
should be submitted for legal opinion be- 
fore putting them in operation. 

As regards Federal legislation, develop- 
ments during the year since our last 
meeting insofar as they affect credits 
and collections, must be confined to the 
bankruptcy law. The only significant 
change has been the passage of the cor- 
porate reorganization act which was ap- 
proved June 28, 1934, and is simply that 
the act extended to corporations the op- 
eration of “the provisions for the relief 
of debtors,” which was confined by its 
terms to individuals. While of impor- 
tance for the nation’s business, this change 
in law is not especially significant for the 
wholesale drug industry. The typical 
drug store is owned by an individual— 
sometimes by a co-partnership and in 
comparatively few instances by a corpora- 
tion. However, insofar as the legal 
mechanism is concerned, it is a welcome 
addition to our bankruptcy law. 

In conclusion, while reports from some 
sections indicate improvement in business, 
let us not forget that the future is still 
uncertain. We had the recent drought in 
parts of the West and South, and the 
threat of widespread strikes is still with 
us. The merchant whose condition is 
good today may suffer reason for a 
changed condition tomorrow. It is essen- 
tial therefore to put our houses in order 
and to keep them so always. Give the 
matter of credits and collections the at- 
tention they deserve, now, and we_ will 
have gone a long way towards stabiliz- 
ing the wholesale drug industry. 


President Faxon:—Thank you very 
much for that study, Mr. Caruso. While 
I am going pretty fast, I will not 
assume the position of a steam roller. 

I don’t know whether we are working 
under the “New Deal,” where we look 
after all the weak, or whether we are 
still subject to the law of tooth and 
claw, but my judgment is that under 
decent ordered society, if we will pre- 
sent and print and give to each mem- 
ber of this association a careful report 
made by an expert, studied and worked 
upon, that we have done our duty to 
the member, and if he doesn’t do some- 
thing about it, we will probably lose a 
member eventually because he won't be 
prepared to compete in the coming day. 

The report will be referred to the 
board of control, unless there is some 
objection. 

Mr. McCormick, would you come up 
here and sit with me a minute. 

(J. B. McCormick, second vice-presi- 
dent, went to the platform.) 

President Faxon:—Our next address 
will be “The Advertiser’s Responsibili- 
ty to the Consumer,” by Prof. Edward 
H. Gardner, executive secretary of the 
advisory committee on advertising of 
the Proprietary Association. This is 
the only address, I told Mr. Gardner 
yesterday, that the secretary gave an 
advertisement to in the program. He 
said it needed it. He also said that 
we shouldn’t have used the word, “pro- 
fessor.” I used it advisedly, because 
they can’t scare me off with professors. 
I think that professors have done a 
great work for this country, and J 
think it is a matter of business being 
wise enough to come to the theoretical 
outlines of the professors: the two of 
us can come to a common road that 
will be happier than the one we have 
been on. 

I take 
Gardner. 


Advertiser’s Responsi- 
bility to the Consumer 


Edward H. Gardner:—I told your presi- 
dent that after hearing Mr. Hutton’s re- 
marks yesterday morning I considered 
that your president should have his 
mouth washed out with soap for using a 
bad word when he used the word “pro- 
fessor.’’ As a matter of fact, I have been 
an advertising agency man so long. I for- 
got about being a professor. Perhaps we 
might say, as we do about medica! adver- 


pleasure in introducing Mr. 


tising, proprietary advertising, that the 
practices of the small minority tend to 
pring an honorable industry into disre- 
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pute; so probably we can say that about 
the small minority of professors. | 

Dr. Weiss said yesterday morning that 
the industry is presenting a united front. 
I am sure that no one can feel this united 
sentiment more than the committee with 
which I have the honor to be associated. 
The people who come in and talk over 
their problems with us are some of them 
inside the Proprietary Association and 
some of them outside. It doesn't seem 
to make any difference. The hearty sup- 
and co-operation we have been re- 


port ree ns 
ceiving has come from every departmen 
of the industry. 


The honor you have done me by invit- 
ing me to talk before you this morning 
and tell you about what we are trying 
to do speaks for your belief that the 
thing we are doing is important an@ is 
worth doing. ; 

The committee with which I am 3 
ciated has undertaken to review proprie- 
tary advertising copy and indeed adver- 
tising copy in the drug field in the inter- 
ests of increasing the value of our adver- 
tising dollar. This means that copy is 
being revised and reviewed according = 
the highest standards of the ethics of the 
consumer’s interest, in the endeavor to 
rebuild the consumer's just confidence in 
the products he buys in the drug store. 

Right now we believe that confidence 
is below par, both in the products and in 
the statements made on their behalf. 
Can we spend a few minutes in analyzing 
the state of the public mind and some of 
the causes for this loss of confidence in 
our advertising? 

This is the year 


asso- 


1934. America is not 
so optimistic as she used to be. She is 
getting used to the idea that she isn’t 
going to be rich anymore, and is figuring 
on how to live on what she has in the 
house. She is making up her mind that 
things are going to stay about like this; 
a good deal better, to be sure, but not 
what they used to be. 

Now if I have plenty of money and ex- 
pect to make a lot more, I may be will- 
ing to shell it out pretty freely and no 
questions asked. But when I make up 
my mind that this is all there is, there 
isn’t any more, I get particular about 
whom I give it to. And then I begin to 
ask myself, how about these fellows I 
gave it to last week—was I a sucker? 
Next time those fellows come around, I 
won't be so easy. 

This is the year 
so tolerant as she 


1934. America is not 
used to be. She gets 
mad pretty quick. Something has hit 
her and run over her, and she is sitting 
up in the dust and trying to remember 
what those license plates were. She is 
putting in a complaint at the police sta- 
tion, and she wants a lot of people ar- 
rested on suspicion. 

And right then along comes the shyster 


lawyer, the ambulance chaser, and tells 
her the profit system is to blame, that 
business men are crooks and liars, that 


makers of foods and drugs would poison 
that all 





her as soon as look at her, and 
advertising is an economic waste. | 
This is the year 1934. America is not 


so busy as she used to be. She has time 


to sit and listen to the boys who can tell 


her what's wrong with the world and 
what she ought to do about it. And need- 
less to say, she can find plenty of boys 
to tell her. 

This is the year 1934. America is not 
so dumb as she used to be. The shell 
game doesn’t go so good; more people 
are wise to it. More people are reading 


books, and the boks have to be better to- 
day if they are going to get a sale. The 
big circulation magazines have more 
sophisticated articles and stories, and the 
new magazines like the New Yorker and 
are sophisticated from cover to 
cover. They are not published for boobs. 
There are plenty of novels dealing with 
the facts of life, and telling us that babies 


Msquire 


aren't found under the gooseberry bush; 
and there are plenty of books that 
analyze American life and the causes of 


the depression, and attack the profit sys- 
tem. Plenty of young folks have gone 
to college, and while many of them come 
out with a complete sales resistance to 
education, still plenty of them have 
learned to use their heads and find out 
the facts. 

I don’t mean to say that there are not 
still a lot of boobs in the country. There 
are millions who apparently have just 
learned how to read, and there are news- 
papers and magazines that are published 
for them. But even learning to read is 
some advance in intelligence. Also, there 
are still a lot of hill billies; but one 
large manufacturer of medicines told me 
the other day that as good roads and autos 
have inereased, his trade in certain 
remedies that he used to sell in the rural 
districts was falling off. 


Intelligence Versus Advertising 





Now if this increase in intelligence is 
a bad thing for advertising, advertising 


itself to thank for it, in no 

For advertising has spread 
merchandise to an ex- 
tent that was never known in the world 
before. It has taken the manufacturer's 
story direct to the consumer, instead ot 
letting it filter down through the jobber 
and the retailer; the manufacturer has 
opened his heart and taken the consumer 
into his confidence, flashed him the news 
of the latest inventions and improvements, 
got him all excited about the latest word 
in automobiles, and electric toasters, and 
vitamins. It has passed the word around 
faster and more thoroughly than all the 
universities and government bureaus 
could have done, working overtime, 
cause—and here’s the worst of it—it 
hasn’t shoveled out the facts the way a 
government would do it, in fine-type bul- 
letins and notices tacked up in post offices 
that nobody would read; it has used dis- 
play type and pretty pictures and run it 
next to reading matter, and hired singers 
and orchestras and actors to go along 
with the news about merchandise on the 
radio. 

All this was a big mistake if adver- 
tising didn’t want to educate people about 
the goods they buy, and raise their stand- 
ards of living. More than this—adver- 
tising has actually been responsible for 
studying what the public wants, and 
building the goods to suit them. It has 
put out the delicate tentacles of consumer 
research into every corner of the market, 


has just got 
small degree. 
information about 


be- 








and brought back word just how to put 
the values into the goods that will appeal 
to consumers, If goods were out of style, 


they have been brought up to date; if 
they had sound values but lacked some 
litte point that would make them more 


useful, if an electric iron needed a thumb- 
rest or coffee needed a vacuum can, it Was 





modern merchandising and advertising 
that saw to getting them and talking 
about them. The reason was that was 


the way to do a good business. 

Probably if America was run by a dic- 
tator or a bureaucracy, they would just 
give the consumer what they thought was 
good for him, and never mind the im- 
provements. I see that in Kussia they 
nave just got around to letting women 
have a few new styles every year. Maybe 
we'll have to get used to that way of do- 
ing things here—and how our gals will 
love it! 

So whether we like it or 


not, advertis- 


ing has been chiefly responsibie for the 
present high degree of consumer intelii- 
gence, higner than in any other country 


in the world, and for the highest stand- 
ards in the variety and excellence of con- 
Sumer goods that have ever been known. 
-ind the consumer wants more of it rather 
than less. He wants to see these stand- 
ards relentlessly applied to all goods and 
to all advertising. if the consumer, 1934 
model, makes demands on advertising that 


are embarrassing to anybody, he can 
partly blame advertising for it. 
We cannot turn the ciock back. Mer- 


chandise is out in the open. The consumer 
expects to know ail about it, and he ex- 
pects the latest improvements. ‘This ap- 
plies to the package medicine business 
as well as to the coffee business, or the 
cereal business, or the automobile busi- 
ness. And that is the way to sell goods 
in 1934, 4 


Proprietary Association Plan 

We in the Proprietary Association do 
not Want to turn the clock back. We 
Want to wind it up and keep it going. 
And if there are any old clocks around 
the | house that won't keep time, and 
can't be made to keep time, why, it’s 
Just going to be too bad, because the 
consumer is getting the correct time by 
radio nowadays and he knows what's 
o'clock, 

The Proprietary Association has set 
up a committee to review the advertising 
ot its members. It has issued an out- 
line of ethical practices and invited mem- 


bers to send in their copy voluntarily. 
its platform takes a ‘broad view of truth 
in advertising, requiring that the whole 


advertisement shall convey a truthful im- 
pression in its art as well as in its lan- 
guage, Most of you have seen this plat- 
iorm, and Lt am sure you all feel that 
it represents the finest standards of plain, 
old-fashioned honesty. 

How did this committee 
estab.ished ? 

Wei the association 
the position 


come to be 


have taken 
that if a manutacturer's 
statements about his product were out 
of tine to any important extent, or it 
bis products were out of date, he would 
probably lose his market to men who 
were better merchandisers and adver- 
tisers. 

One trouble with that 
that while the mills of the gods are 
grinding out this kind of justice, the 
manufacturer who wanted to make his 
products and his advertising conform to 
the highest andards would feel pretty 
badly at seeing some other fellows make 
all kinds of claims and get away with 
murder, for a time, at least, : 

Another trouble with Jetting’ things 
work themselves out is that in the mean- 
time the consumer's interest would be 
hurt by ille~’timate claims and by prou 
ucts that were not what they ought to 
be, and the government would feel that 
it would have to step in and do the 
policing which industry was not able to 
do for itself. The need for some kind 
of regulation of advertising is especially 
necessary in the field of medicine, where 
the public health is directly concerned. 


it would 


might 


point of view is 





So the association decided that 


rather work out its own method of regu- 
lation than to have outsiders work it 
out for them and perhaps work it out 
in such a way as to hurt legitimate busi- 
ness about as badly as they hurt the 
bad actors. 

Our experience with the revision ot 
proprietary advertising to date indicates 
that there are about three kinds of 
changes that ought to be made. The 
first of these deals with inaccurate state- 


ments that are hang-overs from the past. 
Some of them represented current medical 
belief at the time they were first used 
They are no longer accepted as strictly 
true today, and they are liable to objec- 
tion from government sources, 
For example, one man told me 
certain copy that to his personal knowl- 
edge had not been changed by a single 
word for sixteen years. The product ad- 
vertised by this copy was a fine, reputable 


about 


remedy, but in that length of time there 
had been some new ideas as to the way 
the remedy produced its effect. The copy 
contained some general phrases that 
needed to be made more specific. It is 


doubtful whether these phrases helped to 
sell any goods The advertiser made all 
those changes in the copy without really 
hurting it. : 


Modern Phraseology Needed 

There is quite a lot of copy that is 
hanging on to old, worn-out language and 
that needs to get a 1934 dress Now 
don’t misunderstand me—I don’t mean 
that if you send a satesman out into 
the Ozarks he ought to wear spats. Maybe 
he had better wear a string necktie and 
talk pretty much the way people down 
there are accustomed to talking. But 
after working over a great deal of copy 
with advertisers, I have come to the con- 
clusion that in some cases advertisers 
have been hanging on to worn-out phrases 
that have ceased to register with the con- 
sumer. 

You remember that the business letter 
of a bygone day for generations was full 


of phrases like, “Yours received and con- 
tents noted, and in reply would state....” 
Finally, business men woke up to that 
fact that they needed to put their per- 
sonality across in their letters, and that 


these meaningless phrases were smother- 
ing the impression they wanted to con- 
vey In business letters, nowadays, we 
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have thrown out the old language and 
learned to use words that really mean 
something. I believe that nine times out 
of ten you can pick up a piece of copy 
that has the old musty odor about it, 
and you will find that most of the bad 
smell comes from words and phrases that 


don’t mean much to a 1934 consumer 
The copy can be mads more modern and 
will sell more goods. 


A man who has ‘been used to writing 
a business letter or a piece of proprietary 
copy with the aid of a few of these 
phrases is like a little boy who is used 
to building houses with four or five 
favorite blocks, and suddenly somebody 
tells him he can’t play with those blocks 
anymore. He naturally is inclined to feel 
that then he can’t build a house—but jt 
he will just take a look around he will 
find there are a lot more blocks in the 
box that are just as good. In other 
words, I believe that with a little thought 
the advertiser will find in most cases 
there is plenty of room for a good story 
and plenty of basis for appeals that wil! 
make people buy his goods. : 


Technical Improvement Necessary 


The second kind of revision involves 
corrections of a technical sort. The ad- 
vertiser may think some of these points 
are unreasonable when they get down to 
words that have to be interpreted as nar- 
rowly as a lawyer would interpret words 
in a contract. The objections to these 
words have largely been made by agencies 
of the government. The only way we can 
learn about them is by reviewing cases 
that have come before some governmental 
agency. Many advertisers and advertis- 
ing agencies do not know these technical 
points. Although some of the points may 
seem unreasonable, they have a basis in 
common sense and fair dealing. 

We don’t want these technical require- 
ments to become too numerous and too 
arbitrary. We don't want to be forced 
to write copy as if we were dancing 
around among a lot of eggs and were 
afraid we would step on them. The more 
we can clean up our Own copy along rea- 
sonable lines, the fewer burdensome re- 
strictions we are likely to have imposed 
on us by outside agencies. 

The first kind of revision we 
modernization ; the second we 
revision for technical accuracy. 

But there is no getting away from the 
fact that there is a third class of copy 
which is just bad advertising. It makes 
claims, either definitely or by implication 
for which there is no basis in fact. It 
attacks competitors openly, in violation 
of fair trade practices. It is sometimes 
offensive, even brutal and disgusting, 

It takes only a few examples of this 
kind to give all advertising a bad name. 
This is the copy that reformers use to 
prove to the one hundred million guinea 
pigs that American business is not com- 
petent to run its own affairs, that the 
American business character is bankrupt 
and needs a receiver. 

Some of this copy is prepared in the 
search for stronger and stronger claims 
that will sell goods in a time of depres- 
sion. Some of it is prepared in the de- 
liberate intent to steer as close to the 
edge’as possible and perhaps even have a 


call 
call 


ean 
can 





wheel or two beyond the edge. 

If industry is to maintain its right to 
be conducted by free men in the tradi- 
tional American manner, it must find a 
way of persuading these advertisers to 
reform their copy in the interests of all 
concerned, 

The advertiser has a responsibility to 
the consumer to make his copy modern 


and intelligent, to make it technically ac- 
curate, and to free it from unsound claims 
and unfair competitive statements. 


The proprietary business, of which you 
gentlemen are a part, Plays an important 
and necessary role in the life of America. 
It should not, because of a small minority 
of offenders, be made vulnerable to the 
attacks of its enemies, to those who would 
like to abolish all proprietary remedies 
and deprive the public of the right to self- 
medication. 

Advertising plays a necessary part in 
our economic life as the cheapest means 
of distributing the merchandise which our 
efficient production methods have created. 


We are living in an “economy of abund- 
ance.”” We must have advertising to dis- 
tribute that abundance. But there are 


some extremists who think advertising is 
an economic waste, and they are writing 
books and articles declaring that it should 
be done away with. 
American business as a 
use of the free energies of inventors and 
executives, making a _ legitimate profit 
from honest merchandise, accumulating 


whole, making 


capital in order to continue that business 
and to give employment to labor, study- 
ing needs of consumers, and sfruggling, 
in fair competition, to turn out better 
automobiles and tooth brushes and drug 
products in order to secure the prefer- 
ence and good will of consumers—Ameri- 
can business wants no artificial handi- 
caps, does not want to surrender its 
initiative to a completely planned econ- 
omy. We want to leave no vulnerable 
spots, no Achilles heel on the body of 
American business into which the enemys 
can shoot his poisoned arrow We want 
no dictators and no bureaucrats set up 


because of the claim that we cannot man- 


age our own affairs. 

In safeguarding the interests of the 
consumer, the advertiser is safeguarding 
his own interests. We bespeak your sin 
cere cooperation in our undertaking to 
help advertisers in the proprietary field 
to do business in a 1934 style. 

(Second Vice-President McCormick 
took the chair.) 

Chairman McCormick Thank you 
Mr. Gardner, for your able address. M) 
Gardner’s address will be referred to 
the board of control. Copies of the 
address will be available at the en 


trance of the hall. 


Is Perey Magnus in the room? (No 
response.) 

Is Fred Griffiths in the room? (No 
response.) 

We have an additional report by the 
secretary. 

Secretary Newcomb:—lIn presenting 


the report of your committee on asso- 














ciate members, your secretary failed to 
read the name of C. B. Fleet Com- 
pany, Lynchburg, Va. It is recom- 
mended as an associate member. 

I move you that this firm be elected. 
It has gone through the usual process 
and was merely omitted by an error in 
reading the earlier list. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 

Chairman McCormick:—Report of 
the councilor to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, P. A. 
Hayes! 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


P. A. Hayes:—In presenting this report 
of Thomas Donaldson, who is your na- 
tional councilor, on his impressions and 
observations of the activities of the 
chamber of commerce, I will not make 
any comments on this report except to 
say that you all know, everybody knows, 
that the national chamber of commerce 
is working, and working over time, for 
business of America. 

When this report is printed, I urge all 
the members to read it. The report is as 
follows: 

I was first impressed with the large 
attendance and the general character of 
the delegates. As a member of the na- 
tional council, our meetings were held 
= day in advance of the annual meet- 
ng. 

Our meetings were certainly well at- 
tended and as it was our duty to select 
and nominate national directors to serve 
for the ensuing two years, it appeared to 
me to be almost equal to a political con- 
vention, as there were numerous candi- 
dates whose friends were very active in 
presenting their claims, giving their his- 
tory and business and civic connections. 

After our first meeting, we were guests 
of the officers and directors at a lunch- 
eon meeting where awards were present- 
ed to winners in the 1933 inter-chamber 
tire waste contest, also in the 1933 inter- 
chamber health conservation contest. 
These meetings were composed of promi- 
nent business men from every section of 
the United States, with a number of dele- 
gates from foreign countries. 

From my observations, it 
me that the delegates might be 
into three classes:— 


Three Sets of Views 

First, a group which is against the 
“New Deal’’ in detail, not a large group, 
but a rather important one, and they 
do not hesitate to speak their minds. | 

The second group is the group to which 
President Harriman belongs and as he 
Was re-elected president, it would seem 
that this group represented a large ma- 


appeared to 
divided 


jority of the delegates. In his address, 
Mr. Harriman did not differ from the 
whole administration program, but did 


criticize it sharply in certain details. He 
was disposed to give the administration 
credit for progress made since a year ago, 
but thinks now it would probably be just 
as well to stop for a while. This group, 
as I see it, would not repeal laws or 
undo acts already in effect, but they hope 
there will not be much more new legis- 
lation. , 

The third group represents the enthusi- 
asts for the NRA, etc. They may not be 
so representative, but do exert a certain 
amount of influence. Anyone who has 


been benefited by codes is apparently 
strong for the NRA 
There were a great many discussions, 


speeches, etc. One speech that impressed 
me rather forcibly was made by E. M. 
Law, president of the American Bankers’ 
Association, who stated, among other 
things, that the country could make no 
more tragic mistake than to embark on 
uncontrolled inflation—that no country 
has ever deliberately embraced uncon- 
trolled inflation—and further stated that 
the real hope for enduring prosperity lies 





not in any legislative panacea or in any- 
thing that even a courageous and re- 
sourceful president may propose or ac- 
complish, but rather in a return to some 
of the homespun habits, such as, hard 
work, self-denial, thrift, rugged and un- 
comprising integrity and avoidance of 
debt. 

These things may work slowly, but 
they likewise work surely—improvement, 
yes—but no excuse for complacency. Our 
salvation lies with the American people, 
not with Washington. 

All this impressed me as good, sound 


doctrine and if any of you have not read 
his speech, I would advise you to get it 
and read it. He also paid quite a tribute 
to President Roosevelt. 


In the round-table conferences, a great 
many subjects were discussed very ably 
and a great deal of information was 


brought out that ought to be productive 


of much good. 
Food and Drug Law 


The national chamber has a large pro- 


gram for this year. According to reso- 
lutions adopted at its closing sessions, 
covering all problems, one was on the 
much discussed food and drug laws. The 


same as the 
chamber 


the 
national 


po- 
on 


resolution was about 
sition taken by the 
the Tugwell bill. 
This resolution 
“We believe there should be legislation 
requiring the same truthfulness in adver- 
tising with respect to food and drugs and 
cosmetics as in the labeling of articles to 
which Federal labeling laws apply. At 
the same time the value of proper adver- 
tising as an economical and efficient 
means of distribption should be maii- 
ttined.” 
This seems 
administered. 
Of course, you know nothing was 
concerning this bill, but there is no doubt 
it will come up in the next session of 
Congress—as it is common knowledge 
that the present pure food and drugs act 


reads as follows:— 


safe and sane, if properly 


done 


should be brought up to date, either by 
amendment or by a new bill, and it is 
deplorable that personal interests should 
take such legislation as food and drug 


and endeavor to present to Congress any- 
thing but a well-worded, carefully thought 
out bill. 

I came away impressed with the fact 
that the large majority of delegates were 
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convinced that the recovery program had 
brought definite gains and all were deter- 


mined to hold onto them. 

I do not know how closely our associa- 
tion has kept to the national chamber, 
but think it important that a close con- 
tact be kept, as they have a vast store of 
information on every subject affecting 
business which is no doubt very useful 
to our membership. 

If I can be of any service to our mem- 
bership, kindly advise me. 


Chairman McCormick:—If there is 
no objection, this will be received and 
referred to the board of control. 

Is Mr. Schnell in the room? The re- 
port of the committee on memorials! 

Secretary Newcomb:—In the absence 
of the chairman, he has requested me 
to present his report of the committee 


on memorials. The report contains 
short biographical sketches of mem- 


bers who have passed away during the 
year. These sketches are presented in 
our annual yearbook, together with 
reproductions of photographs of these 
members. 


Memorials of Deceased 
Members 


Again the solemn hour has arrived 
when we must cease for the nonce to 
discuss our problems of today and plans 
for the future while we pay tribute to 
the memory of those who no longer are 
concerned with earthly affairs. Inevi- 
tably this hour comes at each of our 
annual meetings. It not only reminds 
us that all flesh shall be cut down like 
grass but it brings clearly home to those 
of us who remain that it is now en- 
cumbent upon us to Carry on the work 
of our several businesses and of our com- 
mon association. 


For twenty-eight years your present 
chairman has been bringing in reports 
similar to this. Few of those who heard 
him present the first of those reports 
when President John N. Carey was in 


the chair at our Denver meeting, in 1907, 
are present today. One consoling thought 
is that as the older men in our busi- 
ness depart, there are others to fill the 
ranks and carry on. 

We like to feel of those whose former 
places around us are occupied by others 


that they are not dead. We like to hold 
with the poet who said that there is 
no death; that stars which go down rise 
upon some other shore; that 

...@ver near us, though unseen 

The dear immortal spirits tread; 

For all the boundless universe 

Is life—there is no dead, 


During the year since our last meeting 
thirty-four members of our association 
have passed on. Of these, twenty-one were 
in the active class and thirteen were asso- 


ciates. Some of them were regular at- 
tendants upon our meetings. All were 
among those with whom we carried on 
our daily transactions. We miss them 


from their accustomed places at our ses- 
sions and from their desks in their places 


of business. We share with their more 
intimate associates the loss they feel, 
and to the families of the departed our 
hearts go out in fullest sympathy. 7 
Biographical sketches all too brief to 
do anything like justice to the memories 


below in 


of our former fellows appear 
chronological arrangement. 
Your committee recommends that a 


memorial page be set apart in the report 
of the proceedings of this convention on 
which the names of our departed mem- 
bers shall be inscribed, and that when 
this report is printed in the proceedings 


a picture of each deceased member ac- 
company the same. s - 

[The memorials report jncluded obitu- 
aries on the following:] 


Black 
Brazelton 
Caperton 

Coty 


Kranklin 
William B. 
Woods A. 

Francois 

Harvey D. Cowee 
William E. Greiner 
Edwin W. Grove, Jr. 

John W. Haley 

A. L. Hawes 

(irosvenor W. Heacock 
Raymond Hendrickson 

Philip K. Hensel 
Edward Mead Johnson 

Lewis B. Jones 
Linus B. Kauffman 
George A. Kelly, Jr. 
George A. Kelly, 3d 

Otto P. Meyer 
Arthur Milinowski 

Elzear O. Mitiguy 

Arthur J. More 

Willard Ohliger 

D. M. Penick 
William C, Procter 

Fred J. Reynolds 
Reuben R. Robertson 
Harvey H. 
John C 
James F, 

John E. Schaap 

Frank S. Smith 

Walter V. Smith 

Albert E. Stratton 

Frederick E, Watermeye! 


tobinson 


Robinson 


Scanlon 


Secretary Newcomb:—I move you 
Mr. President, that we all stand a 
moment in silence in memory of those 


of our members who have passed away. 


(The audience stood in silence a tew 
moments.) 
Chairman MecCormick:—This report 


received 
report on employment 
Mr. Sugar! Will you 


will be 
The 


lure, 


for publication. 
and wel- 
present 









your report by title or a very brief 
abstract of it? : 
Leon G. Sugar:—As your committee 


chairman of the committee on employ- 
ment and weliare problems, I wish to 
Say a very lengthy report has been care- 
fully prepared which fits very closely and 
works hand in hand with your code com- 


mittee on the employment and welfare. 
it is a very vital subject to each of our 
service wholesalers, I urge each mem- 
ber of this association to really give it 


some careful consideration and study, due 
to the fact that it pertains to tne forty 
and forty-five hour week and so gives in 
complete detail the increased cost of the 
forty-five hour week over the forty-hour 
week. Therefore, at some other time it is 
suggested after we have very carefully 
studied this report, that we discuss it in 
turtner detail with the proper code com- 
mittees and other committees. 

I thank you! 

(The report of 
follows :—) 


the committee was as 


Employment and Welfare 


The function of your committee on 
employment and welfare, as your chair- 
man understands it, is to give considera- 
tion to those problems which relate to the 
welfare of the employees of the wholesale 
drug business. This subject has been 
more than usually uppermost in the minds 
of everyone of our members ever since the 
enactment of the national industrial re- 
covery act. 

The previous reports of our committee, 
as set forth in our printed year books, 
cannot help but convince any reader that 
the members of this association have 
given careful consideration always to the 
welfare of employees. Our industry is not 
a mechanized one. It is an industry whose 





Harry J. Schnell 


Chairman on Memorials 


function is very largely one of personal 
service. The personnel of the wholesale 
drug house is a sort of family affair. Our 


help works as a unit and each staff has 
been built up through many years of 
training and experience and cannot be, 


and never is, quickly or radically changed. 
Changes which take place in personnel are 
gradual changes, frequently coming 
through several years of service and 
development. 

The N.W.D.A. code 
officers have, during the last year, de- 
voted themselves sincerely and whole- 
heartedly in an effort to bring the facts 
about operations and help in the wholesale 


committee and our 


drug business clearly to the minds of 
NRA officials It is believed that they 
have repeatedly succeeded in doing so 


only to find that after the job has been 
completed, consuming several months, 
that changes in personnel of NRA have 
resulted in new men being brought in 
which has necessitated a repetition of the 
efforts to bring the true picture of the 
nature of our employment problem to new 
administrators. As a result, the whole 
drug industry has not promptly secured 
a code under which it might maintain its 
position and continue to function and 
handle its labor problems under NRA as 


have many other industries. 
Your committee has given careful con- 
sideration to the preparation of a report 


for this year’s convention. All things con- 
sidered, it seemed that nothing would be 
of greater interest or more constructive 
than to present to the association, as a 
report of this committee, a summary of 
some of the research of our statistical de- 
partment, prepared under the direction of 
Mr. H. J. Ostlund, which relates to em- 
ployment in the wholesale drug industry. 
This summary was presented at the last 
public hearing on a code for the wholesale 
drug trade. Every member of the 
ciation is urged to study it carefully. Your 


asso- 


committee on employment and welfare 
desires to commend our officers and code 
committee for their indefatigable efforts in 
trying to place the facts about our em- 
ployment and welfare problems before 
NRA Our only recommendation is that 
all members support our officers and code 
committee in their work and that the code 
committee continue to maintain the posi- 
tion which it has and insist on fair pro 
visions for employment in the wholesale 
drug trade. The discussion on this sub- 
ject as prepared by Professor Ostlund of 
our statistical division, is as follows: 


Forty-Hour Week Opposed 
The NRA officals have insisted that 
wholesale druggists adopt the basic forty- 
hour week for the industry. The industry 
in working out its own problems, has pro- 
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posed a basic forty-five-hour week, basing 
its proposition on the conditions known to 


exist in the industry. 

The representatives of the industry, 
knowing the conditions, have no right to 
make any other proposition than that 
which they find sound on the basis of 
their knowledge of the pertinent facts. 
If the administration demands other 


action than that which appears sound and 
right to the representatives of the indus- 
try, that fact does not alter the obliga- 
tions of the code committee correctly to 
inform the administration as to what is 
sound and proper. In other words, the 
code committee is under obligation both 
to the administration and to the industry 
to propose and approve only those pro- 
visions that they know to be sound... The 
proposal or approval of any other pro- 
visions no matter how great the pressure 
or what may be its source, would be the 
grossest betrayal of trust and prostitution 
of integrity. If the administration forces 
any other provisions the responsibility 
must be placed directly on the administra- 
tion where it belongs. This fact must be 
clearly understood by both the industry 
and the administration. ‘ 

The code committee of the wholésale 
drug industry protests against the ‘forty- 
hour maximum week on the following 
grounds; 

_ 1. The wholesale drug 
ing for a forty-five-hour week for labor 
is acting fairly toward labor. 

__{1) Employment in the wholesale drug 
industry is steady. Data already in the 
hands of the administration, and not dis- 
puted by it, shows that; (a) There is no 
marked seasonal variatierr in employment 
in the industry particularly among service 
wholesalers; (b) That in spite of the de- 
pression service wholesaler druggists have 
not reduced employment in proportion to 
sales, keeping on their’ payrolls employees 
In excess of their actual current néeds. 
This point is amply substantiated in the 
records already in the hands of the ad- 
ministration. 

_ (a) Part-time work is almost unknown 
in the wholesale drug industry save’ for 
those phases of it that developed during 
the depression when wholesale druggists 
kept employees on a short hours’ basis 
rather than to discharge them. Employees 
in the wholesale drug industry have up till 
the present been assured of one of the 
most important conditions of employment, 
namely, security. Service wholesale drug- 
gists uniformly declare that part-time 
employees are not usable in the industry. 

(3) Wholesale druggists maintained 
their employment during the depression 
and were as a consequence substantially 
ahead of most industries in this respect. 
They have thus done better than the NRA 
has asked even before the NRA was con- 
ceived. To place such an industry on the 
Same basis as those industries which con- 
tributed substantially to the unemploy- 
ment situation is not fair to the industry 
or to its employees. Evidence of this con- 
dition is ample in the records in the hands 
of the administration. There appears 
ample evidence now to conclude that em- 
ployment in the wholesale drug industry 
is between 85 and 90 percent of the peak 
of 1929, in spite of the fact that activity 
in the industry to the end of 1933 was 
about 60 percent. 

(4) While there has been some move- 
ment in the direction of labor-saving 
devices in the industry such as mechanical 
handling and_ organization economies, 
labor in the wholesale drug industry has 
not yet become to any considerable degree 
subject to technological unemployment. 
There is considerable opportunity for this 
in some houses if it is forced upon them 


industry in ask- 


by the administration. Industrial engi- 
neers guarantee substantial savings if 
their offered systems are adopted. This 


only means for the wholesale drug indus- 
try reduced personnel. The industry, on 
the other hand, greatly prefers to continue 
on its former level of employment in spite 
of advice to the contrary. It will not re- 


duce its labor force unless definitely 
forced to do so by the administration. 
(5) The wholesale drug industry in 


further evidence points to its long history 
through depressions and prosperity with- 


out labor trouble. Exact records to sub- 
stantiate this statement possibly do not 
exist. The fact that the statement is 


frequently made, without challenge of its 
veracity, that a strike has never occurred 
in a wholesale drug house, large or small, 
is sufficient indication of its substantial 
correctness. 

(6) At no point in the negotiations 
have the representatives of the adminis- 
tration indicated that the proposal of the 
wholesale drug industry for a basie forty- 
five-hour week is inequitable in compar- 
ison with other comparable industries. The 
administration’s representatives have been 
most insistent in their demand without 
providing any factual data on which to 
base the soundness of their conclusions. 
The industry, on the other hand, holds 
that time alone is not necessarily a direct 
measure of the value of service performed 
particularly when the work cannot be 
evenly spread out over a period of itme. 

(7) The industry is not unfair to labor 
in the extent to which it shares with labor 


the product of the industry. Normally 
wages and salaries in the industry con- 
stitute about 8.5 to 8.75 percent of sales. 


Total expenses are normally about 14 to 
Thus and 


14.5 percent of sales. wages 
salaries constitute over 60 percent of total 
costs in normal times. During the de- 


pression the distribution to labor has be- 
come even higher, in some sections run- 
ning substantially over 9 percent... At the 
same time the net profits have dedlined to 






run into substantial losses. Total wage 
costs as a percent of sales were :— 
Percent 
1929 8.60 
1032 9.01 
1933 8.70 
Gross margins, including miscellaneous 
income, on the other hand, d iz these 
years were approximately :— 
ent 
1929 17.17 
1932 6. 
1933 
Total expenses fo! the thr I 
were 


1929 
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Net profits for the three years were :-— 
Percent. 


2.37 





In spite of the increasing losses of re- 
cent years and in spite of a declining vol- 
ume of sales, labor has continued to get 
its share, substantially more of a share 
than management or capital. 


The service wholesale druggists of 
America, even without the NRA, have 
given labor a better deal than many in- 
dustries even under drastic codes. It 
only proposes that its labor and other 


operating reyuirements be placed in prop- 
er economic and industrial balance with 
its operating conditions. This is only good 
social economic and business policy. 


Forty-five Hour Week Needed 


II. The hour week proposed 
industry does not 


with other 


forty-five 
by the wholesale drug 
constitute unfair competition 
classes of wholesalers. 

(1) The wholesale druggist does not 
invade the markets of other wholesalers. 
He does not serve grocers, dry goods mer- 
chants or retail hardware stores in com- 
petition with the wholesale merchants 








that regularly serve them. 

(2) There are certain wholesalers, no- 
tably grocers in some sections, who rry 
certain patent medicines for sale to gro- 
cers in those states where this is legal. 
Since the grocers, wholesale and retail, 


carry these goods on a differential basis, 


there is nothing in the labor provisions 
that would clear up this situation. The 
forty-hour week will definitely make it 
worse. It is an element of disorganiza- 
tion which the administration's proposals 
only aggravate and which the industry 


must resist to the limit. 

Dry goods wholesalers have entered the 
field of cosmetics and toiletri serving 
department stores that have these depart- 
ments. The forty-five-hour week asked 
for by wholesale druggists cannot win 
back that business which was originally 
theirs. 

Wholesale 








druggists do not distribute 
the non-drug merchandise conspicuous in 
the displays of the metropolitan chain 
drug stores. Those goods come from other 
sources, mostly direct from manufactur- 
ers. 

The groups that most directly compete 
with wholesale druggists, namely the 
grocers and warehouse, even have weekly 
hours in excess of forty, the wholesale 
grocers have forty-four, and the ware- 
house industry has forty-five. 

(3) The forty-five-hour week will not 
and cannot give wholesale druggists any 
competitive advantage over any other 
class of wholesalers. It appears to be 
true on the basis of data submitted by the 
industry. This is because in those houses 
where the forty-five-hour week is a neces- 
sity the employers are not getting a full 
forty-five hours of work on the average 
from their employees. This point is sup- 
ported by data from fifteen wholesale 
houses indicating that heavy days of the 
week run as high as 232 percent of the 
light days (exclusive of Saturdays) in 
some houses. requires an 





This situation 
overload of employees. 

(4) The forty-five-hour week does not, 
therefore, give the wholesale druggists 
cheaper labor than other wholesalers get 
Labor is cheap or dear in terms of what 
it produces, not in terms of mere 
of pay per hour. 

(5) Those wholesale drug houses which 
combine drug and other lines of merchan- 
dizing have no objection to conforming to 
the codes of the other industries in which 


rates 





they may be engaged. For instance, a 
wholesale druggist who has also a paint 
department with paint salesmen making 
the paint trade has no quarrel with the 
code covering that trade and he can con- 
form to it because he has there no need 
of maintaining such service facilities as 
ure essential in the drug business. 
Consistent with NRA 

Ill. The wholesale druggists in propos- 
ing the forty-five-hour week are not tak- 
ing an attitude inconsistent with either 
the spirit or the letter of the NRA. 

(1) Wholesale grocers have been 
granted a forty-four-hour week on 


grounds which appeared reasonable to the 
administration. 

(2) The warehousing 
forty-five-hour week on 


industry has a 
grounds Which 


appeared reasonable to the administra- 
tion. 

(3) Other wholesalers who do not have 
the problem of peak daily and weekly 
loads requiring a peak load have been 
granted a forty-hour week. If a forty- 
hour week is fair for an industry which 
can smooth out its loads by giving two 
or three-day service instead of the same 


day service, then the forty-five-hour week 


is not unfair for an industry which must 
remain overmanned for a large portion 
of the time. 

1V. The forty-hour week proposed by 
the administration 1s unfair and unrea- 


sonable and not economically sound as an 
industrial measure 

(1) The administration has 
forty-hour basic week with forty-five 
hours permitted on payment of time and 
one-third for the additional five hours. 
This means for all those employees which 


proposed a 


would have to remain on the forty-five- 
hour basis a 16-2/3 percent increase in 
wages This is altogether unreasonable 


in an industry which already pays as well 
as the wholesale drug industry does It 
is unfair also when it is evident that such 
payment is required not for overtime 
which is the result of increased or peak 
business, but for the maintenance of reg- 
ular employees during off-peak periods 





(2) It is not expedient to curtail the 
hours that houses remain open for busi- 
ness If it were the decent thing to do 
wholesale druggists could keep their 
houses open only forty hours a week, fill 
orders in the sequence received, and get 
along with fewer employees than they 
have now. This has been suggested by 
members of the administration. It is not 
a sound suggestion and is the exact re- 
verse of what the administration holds 
out as the major purpose of the NRA 

(3) The curtailment of service to retail 
druggists must require retailers to carry 


greatly increased sto k of pharmaceutical 
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merchandise. This is not right, (a) It 
pushes reserve stocks out on retail shelves 
where slow-moving items deteriorate with 
the results that the public gets inferior 
quality of merchandise, (b) It greatly in- 
creases retailer’s costs of doing business- 





far more than the saving that will result 
from the administration’s proposal—anda 
the increased cost will not come in the 
form of wages paid, (c) Many retailers 
are now on a hand-to-mouth basis be- 
cause of credit conditions. Any proposal 
that they load up further on inventorie: 
is ridiculous. 

(4) The requirement of a _ forty-hou1 
week places the service wholesale drug- 
gist, the backbone of the industry, at a 
marked disadvantage in relation to the 
short-line cut-rate houses. These short- 
line houses carry only the faster moving 
drug-store items that sell in the larger 
sales units. They do not pretend to 
render a complete service. Their mer- 


chandise is such that same day shipment 


is not of importance. Such houses might 
conceivably operate on a much shorter 
Week without hardship, if necessary, It 
is among these houses thus given a dis- 
tinct advantage that the most difficult 
price-cutting problem arises. 


(5) The wholesale druggist is 
position to raise his prices to cover in- 
creased Most of his business is in 
proprietary items or items on which thers 
are established prices that he cannot ex- 
ceed. Promises of monopolistic price con- 
trol offered to certain other industries and 
suggested by administration representa 
tives to the wholesale druggists as a 
device through which they might recoup 


not in a 


costs. 


some additional costs or losses from the 
retailer or the public, are not worthy of 
attention by the industry The industry 
itself with the cooperation of manutfac- 
turers is doing its best to do away with 
the evil of excessive discounts At this 
point the NRA can be of little or no use 
and may actually be of harm. There is 
no source of income out of which whole- 
sale druggists can meet increased costs. 
other than their gross margins. Those 
margins are positively limited. Pressure 


resulting in increased must be met 
by reduced costs elsewhere or the business 
will have to be liquidated with the well 
known capital reductions scaling down ot 
obligations with the remains in the hands 
of the usual run of business scavengers 
who are usually at hand to hold of 


costs 


get a 








busine enterprises under such cireun 
stance only to swell the number ot 
chisellers in the market. 





Service wholesale druggists who cannot 
bear the additional costs can reorganize 
their ways of doing business, but sucl 
reorganization will only take the form o 


increased “efficiency” 
well as permanently reduced personne! 
Instead of accomplishing the purpose of 
the NRA, namely, re-employment, the ad- 
ministration’s proposals not only by in 
plication but by direct statement of its 
representatives repudiate that objective 
so far as the wholesale drug industry is 
concerned, 


and temporarily as 


(6) Conditions at the present time ad: 
not appear to warrant undue expansion in 
costs. While there was for a time a 
definite upturn in the wholesale drug in- 


dustry corresponding somewhat to the 
general upturn of business in this and 
other countries, there appears to be evi- 
dence that much of the response Was due 
to public aid in its various forms and 
that the resulting reaction means that 
progress toward real recovery must 
necessarily be slow. 

(7) The administration should give 
recognition to the fact that the wholesale 
drug industry did not liquidate labor 
promptly during the depression and that 
as a consequence wholesale druggists bore 
from 1929 to 1934 burdens that the NRA 
is now asking other industries to assume 
However, it is asking the wholesale drug 
industry to assume these burdens on the 
same basis as if it had not already done 
so. This is inequitable. 

The administration has pointed to the 
very slight addition to employment under 
the NRA. They overlooked two facts 
First the industry was already) overloaded 


with employees. Scores of houses reported 


percent 


that they could do from 1o to D0 
more business without increase of staff 
Second, many houses instead ot discharg 


staggered 


ing employees kept them on 
or work sharing basis Instead of unem- 
ployment it merely meant that hundreds 
of employees were put on longer hours 
Chairman McCormick: —Coples_ ol 
this report have been put In every 
member’s room, I believe. 
The secretary hus some communica 
tions, 


Messages of Regret 


Newcomb:—May 1 
expressing regret at In 
follows 


Secretary present 
communications, 
ability to be present, as 


From James 
member, of 
resident Faxon 


‘Your telegram 
suaded me It was 
human, so like you, 
quite persuade Me to 
now There is nothing 
with me, just a temporary 
ous only in that it 
meeting Curious that I 
I must be thinking it more 


“T must be remembering 
phur meeting of two years ago, 
quite persuaded me that you 
to have me I did not realize until I 
there how glad | could be that you were 

“They say that people out of your 
life when you do not them I found 
that some of you had never ceased to be 
in my life. I suppose that it is inevitable 
that long years ot work for an association 
and with men whom you respect and like 
become so inextricably interwoven into 
the fabric of your life that you cannot 
free yourself from the memory of them 

“When I last saw you all at White 
Sulphur, I discovered how living a part 
of me it still was and how much I wanted 


our honorary 


nddressed to 


Morrisson, 
Groton, Conn., 
almost 
so Warm, so 
nothing could 
venture forth Just 
seriously amiss 
disability, seri- 
from the 
should say that! 
than I realize 
White 
when 


were 


moved and per- 
so direct 


But 


keeps me 


the Sul- 


you 
glad 


got 


it to remain so 

“I shall be thinking of you this week, 
Henry, of you and some of my other old 
friends and of the years we have had 
together. I wish I could be there to hear 
your voices, 

“Tt wish particularly that I could be 


there to hear the association show its af 











fection and admiration for you. 


shall 


think 


Ss If, 


of my old 


A 
Ww. 


cessful 


members 
lishing a 


about 


you 
friends 
wanted to be remembered to them, I shall 
be grateful.” 


Iam and 


telegram from our former pre 
Hoover 
“Greetings and best wishe for 
meeting. May the splendid 
and persistent efforts of officers and 
bear fruitful results in 
code under which our 


will 
A 


administrator, retail distributing trades 
section of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration: 

“T am just trying to get you on the 
telephone to tell you with great regret 
that I will unable to attend your con- 
vention at White Sulphur Sprin 

“I regret this for two reasons, first, the 
pleasure that it would be be with you 
and your friends; and, second, missing 
the opportunity which you have been 
good enough to afford me to address your 
group on the NRA, 4 

have already explained the reasns 
to you over the telephone and you will 
doubtless understand and appreciate the 


survive.” 


letter 





from 


circumstances, 


“With kind regards and best wishes for 


Harry C 


a successful convention, I 


A letter 
Baily & Son, 
“TIT regret 

be able to 


gists 


“Very truly yours, 
“HARRY 


James 

Baltimore, 
exceedingly 
with 
meeting of the National 
Association 


Springs. 


“T fully intended to be 
conditions 
at the 


to 


away 


I am 


ful 


ods 
many 
wholesale 


A 
lick 


ina 


tendance 
tion, 
this 
eharacter 
greatly 
Interests 
evel 


it 


the 


cess 
any 


press 


ami 


writing 
meeting 
accomplished 
in general in their deliberation and meth- 
adopted 
abuses 
drug 


letter 


just 
mre 


Ins 


trust 


in every 
inquiring 


ny 


present 


“With 


\ 
soula 


possible 
next 


to 
to 


lw 
| 


lt 


tter 
Drue 
regret 


week 


Lonight 
morning, 
Ret 
be it 





a.m. 





presiding. 


President 
brave 

without 
What I 


e 
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th 


record 


presented 


talking if \ 


to 


talk 


minutes 
have 
account 


are 


me at 


read 


correct 


‘ 


kind 


from 
Company, 


for 


but 
away 
very 


sinh 


of 


from 


| tind 


present 
“It is a great disappointment to me, 
to wish 
hope 
the 


and 
for 


Tor 


trom 
Company Racine 
returned 
als 
impossible 
at 
comment 
time 
are 


the 


ot 


helps 
to 
and 


way 
friend 


regret 


regards 
“Sincerely yours, 
wee. oi 
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Thhe 


fully 
and 
1 tind 
fee 
important 


October 


Faxon 
man 
the 


secret 


and 


all, 1 
to Miss Crow. 

The first thing to be presented is the 
vesterday 
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and 
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of what 


and 


ne 
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keep 
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and if 
that 
being 


Sid 
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time 
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t 
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that 
all 


I 
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Wholesale 
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much 
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went 
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not 
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to 
stull 
vet 
i Wisi 


gathering 
Value, 
trade 


crept 
ie last 


te 


trip 
rinted 
Ihhe 
al NWDA 
tomorrow 
when 
unusual 
drug 
Closely 


to 


will 
you 
vou 


best 


Missoula 


that 


attend 
expected to fly 
down 


WwW 


Lhe 


there 


up 


ot 


yesterday 


owing 
to 


of 
nm 
W years.” 


Hor- 


any 


lat 
“Affectionately, 
ae 
happen upon 
you could say that 


sident, 


suc- 
work 
other 
estab- 
industry 


deputy 


CARR.” 


James 


not 
annual 

Drug- 
Sulphur 


success- 
may 


druggists 


i result 


be 


leel 


in 
conven- 
that 
this 


ot 


and 
and 
touch 
changing conditions 


he 


run 


wishes, 


HORLICK 
Mis- 


the 


Mont. 
be 


ill 


Impossible 


that 


Wits 
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is 


President 


I will 
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You 


Fred Dohmen 


Associations 
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vesterday 


are 


on 
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ao 
that 
you 
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Write 
to 


to 
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‘an 
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liste 
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ne 
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, 


that 
allied 
with 


suc 
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will 
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Fone 
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count 
sible 
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jobber 
the 
me 
heartily 
will enable the legitimate 


of 
for 
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to 


October 18, 1934 


should 
situation 


25 


but on ac- 
impos- 


attend, 
here it is 


leave. 


being done that 


wholesale 
work 


his 


ized 


be 





and 
condition 
impossible 


druggist 
with 
of 


in favor of something 
to realize a 
the present 
prices, this 


profit on 
demoral- 
seems to 


know you will have a wonderful 
meeting and that I will miss a lot for all 
of which I am extremely sorry. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“SID J. COFFEE.” 

I move you these be received and re- 
ferred for publication. 

(The motion was seconded by P. J. 
Hayes, put to a vote and carried.) 

Chairman McCormick:—The secretary 
has some announcements to make 

(Several announcements were made by 
Secretary Newcomb.) 

Secretary Newcomb:—We have present 


now Percy Magnus, chairman of the com- 
on 
announcement 


mittee 


Perey 
garding 
portant, 


tendance 


ing 


rates 
to 


and 


routes, who has 


make. 


an 


Rates and Routes 


Magnus: 
transportation are quite 
in 


the 
and 
at 


the 
wish you would make it a habit of pass- 
the 
delegate 


t 





e 


meeting this 


word around that 
at 
the representatives at 


The announcements re- 
im- 
small at- 
morning, I 


view of the 


each and every 
convention should see 
the C. & O, trans- 


portation desk in the lower lobby. 


were 


cludes 


morning. 


D. 


lections, they will go into the record 
as having been approved by this 
meeting. 
We have a lot of telegrams here. 
Messages of Regret 
The following telegrams were sub- 
mitted 
Krom Sewall D. Andrews, a former 
president 
tegret cannot be with you Govern- 
ment and public approval of the fine 
patriotic spirit which has characterized 
the activities of NWDA during past try- 
ing year has greatly strengthened asso- 
onm's standing Our business must be 


) 


regarded a 


continue 


less practices and maintaining at all 
times the finest of business ethics. Best 
wishes for successful meeting and 
kindest regards to all.” 

“Sincerely regret [| am obliged to miss 
tl vears convention because of mat- 
ter ere that cannot be postponed 
(ireetings and best wishes for a success- 

i] Meeting Northam Warren, Montreal, 
Cynada 

es return to office this morning 
following New Orleans convention, found 
your etter September 20, inviting me to 
atte: annual convention of National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association Regret 
ery 1uch this invitation did not reach 
me in time so that I could arrange to be 
with vou Will you please explain my 
position and express my regrets to the 
members your organization The 
NARLD sends cordial greetings and best 
Wishes for most successful convention 
l trust tl your association will give 
considerat to that part of my report 
delivered at New Orleans deating with 
rer\ wholesalers It most important 
tl 1 work with the independent drug- 
¥ of th country to bring about bet- 
ter conditions for all concerned John 
W Dargavel, secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists.” 

Regret very much havi to miss this 
meeting Know it will be ‘and success 
ind much good will come from it Think 
President Faxon to be complimented or 
new plan of procedure and trust the co 
vention will vote to continue t thre 
out another ve 4. C. Fitsel 
president and general mat \ 
der Drug Company 

“4 ‘ ful ol 
Why not } d the 1 New 
N. H ‘ u" 





by 


public service and we 
to advance in standardizing busi- 





Mr. 
McCormick: 
morning 


Percy Magnus 


Chairman on Transportation 


(‘Announcements about departing trains 
made 


Chairman 
our 
adjourned 


Magnus.) 
This con- 
session. We will 


until 9:30 tomorrow 


(The meeting was adjourned at 12:25 
m, 


o.a0 


Wednesday, October 3 


Third Session: Wednesday Forenoon 


must 
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store and where the sun shines on both 
sides of the highway at the same time. I 
challenge the winner of the golf tourna- 
ment and I will give him sixteen free with 
a dozen strokes. Sorry I could not be 
with you. The sunshine of life to all 
good price-maintainers.—Billy B. Van.”’ 

President Faxon:—We have a fur- 
ther report of the associate member- 
ship committee. 


More Members Elected 


Secretary Newcomb :—Your 
membership committee, with the approval 
of the board of control, recommend for 
election as new members the following 
firms :-— 

Valvoline Oil Company, 
Butler Streets, Cincinnati, O. 

Seiberling Latex Products 
Akron, Ohio. 

Seamless 
Haven, Conn. 

Heller-Deltah Company, 

Also, for reinstatement ; 

Lanman & Kemp-Barclay & Co., 
Water Street, New York. 

Bastian Blessing Company, 240 
Ontario Street, Chicago, Il. 

Pinex Company, 123 Ww. Columbia 
Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

I move these be received, posted in the 
meeting room until the next session when 
they will be acted upon 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 


vote and carried.) 


associate 


Fifth and 


Company, 


Rubber Company, New 


New York 


President Faxon:—Now we have a 


very fine report from the secretary of 
the association. It is a long report and 
he has suggested that he start to read 
it and cease when it is time for some- 
thing else. Secretary E. L. Newcomb! 

Secretary Newcomb:—It has been 
customary for a number of years for 
your secretary to present a report 
which was more or less statistical rela- 
tive to the work of your New York 
office and this year we have endeav- 
ored to change that somewhat. While 
the report considers a number of our 
major activities, it discusses our. vari- 
ous functions in a little different man- 
ner than has been the policy in the 
past. There are possibly twenty dif- 
ferent topics in the report. I will men- 
tion these all by title and some of 


them I will read. 
(The secretary’s 
follows: ) 


Secretary’s Report 


Our active membership during the year 
has remained at exactly the same number 
as during the previous year, namely, 215. 
A number of additions and deletions are 
to be made at this convention, which, it is 
believed, will result in a slight increase, 
One active member has liquidated his bus- 
iness, and there are a number of requests 
for changes through transfer of title. At 
the time this report is being written ap- 
proximately 96 percent of our active mme- 
bers have paid their current dues and are 
in good standing. 

Our associate membership list, repre- 
senting the manufacturers, stands at this 
time at 323. This number is three less 
than the number holding associate mem- 
bership at the time of our 1933 conven- 
tion. We have received about the usual 
number of resignations otf associate mem- 
bers. These represent about 5 percent of 
the total associate membership list. In 
some cases resignations have been recon- 
sidered by the firms offering them, and 
withdrawn. Our associate membership 
committee has done splendid work during 
the year, and as a result our small loss 
of associate members will be fully made 
up by new associate members to be elect- 
ed. Our associate members, like our ac- 
tive members, have responded loyally in 
the payment of their membership dues. 
As a result, the number whose dues are 
not paid is less than 10 percent of the 
total number. 

It should be a source of continued grati- 
fication to all of our members that the 
association has maintained its member- 
ship rolls in such splendid fashion during 
these trying times. 

There can be no question but what the 
rigid policy followed by the association 
for many years of only electing as mem- 
bers of the association firms of recog- 
nized standing, unquestioned permanency 
and outstanding service qualifications, has 
resulted in an organization which is able 
to effectively survive during periods of 
hardship in the drug industry. The record 
of the association itself is the best argu- 
ment for a continuation of rigid policies 
with respect to the election of new mem- 
bers. Questions of individual interest and 
welfare should be submerged where the 
interests of the industry at large may be 
benefited through the taking of affirma 
tive action. In the long run such a policy 
cannot help but benefit even those who 
may feel that their immediate individual 
interests are adversely affected by such 
procedure. Close adherence to the re- 
quirements of dependability, integrity, 
permanency and service is the best ife- 
guard of our splendid record of no bank 
ruptcies among the wholesa'e druggist 
members of the NWDA. 

The association this year will give con- 
sideration to the applications of a large 
number of wholesa’e druggists as active 
members and to an almost equally large 
number of manufacturers as associate 
members. The decisions which will be 
made, we fell certain, will follow the basi 
principles laid down herein which are 
essential for the preservation of the 
strength and valor of the association 
Applicants who, without question, measure 
up to these rigid guiding principles should 
be elected With others where, after con- 
sideration, a doubt may exist, it may be 
desirable to defer action. Such a decision 
may not properly be considered as any 
reflection on the applicant, but rather a 
sincere effort to continue to build the 
association in a manner most helpful to 
the industry at large. 


Complimentary Members 
For many years the association has 
maintained a complimentary membership 
list. Those who belong to this group rep- 
resent the pharmaceutical press, Our re- 


report was as 


lations with the drug press have always 
been most cordial. It is the effort of your 
New York office to cooperate in every 
proper way with these essential avenues 
of pharmaceutical publicity. At the pres- 
ent time twenty pharmaceutical journals 
of the country are complimentary mem- 
bers of the association 

The Midwestern Druggist has applied 
for election as a comp imentary member! 
It is recommended that this appiication 
be approved. J. Will Kelly, owner of this 
publication, has been an ardent worker 
in the interest of improved conditions in 
the drug industry for many years 


Honorary Members and Honorary 
Officers 


A few years ago our constitution and 
by-laws were amended so as to provide 
for the election of an honorary president 
to the association. It is suggested that 


E. L. Newcomb 
Executive Vice-President and Secretary 


our board of control be requested to sub- 
mit a recommendation for the election 
of an honorary president at this conven- 
tion as provided for in article II. 

We also have a provision in our con- 
stitution for the election of honorary 
members. Our honorary membership roll 
now includes the names of three men 
who have rendered outstanding service in 
the wholesale drug industry. It is recom- 
mended that the president appoint a spe- 
cial committee instructed to bring to this 
convention suggested names for consid- 
eration as honorary members as pro- 
vided for in article XVII of our con- 
stitution, 

NWDA Yearkook 

Considerable delay accompanied the is- 
sue of our 1933 yearbook The volume 
was completed and mailed to all members 
in June; 900 were published. 
Copies were sent to college of pharmacy 
deans and drug journal editors, as well 
as to our active and associate members. 
Many letters of appreciation, especially 
from libraries, acknowledging compli- 
mentary copies, were received, The 
volume contains forty-six pages of sta- 
tistical data relative to the wholesale 
drug business and this constitutes a 
permanent record of an essential part of 
the research incident to studies in con- 
nection with a code for the wholesale drug 
trade by Prof. H. J. Ostlund. 

It is believed that those who have 
given the subject careful consideration 
are decidedly in favor of continuing the 
publication of our annual yearbook in 
practically the same cloth-bound form 
which has prevailed for the last forty 
years We are now sixty years old. The 
records of our first twenty years are con- 
tained in paper bound volumes. Quite a 
number of our wholesalers take great 
pride in their possession of a complete 
file of these records of achievement which 
occupy approximately eight feet of a 
standard book shelf. 

Some have criticized continuing the 
yearbook on account of its cost, which 
is approximately $2,000 per year. The 
opportunity of permanently recording the 
detailed record of our activities is worth 
far more than this cost. The increasing 
proximity between governmental agencies 
and industrial activities intensifies the 
need for complete and accurate records of 
trade association work. Our members 
may take justifiable pride in the published 
record of the activities of our Associa- 
tion and find it of increasing benefit to 
them. It is to be our effort to have the 
next edition of the yearbook published 
in November. 


Organization and Reports of 
Committees 


following our 
vention President Faxon gave careful at- 
tention not only to the appointment of 
our various committee chairmen but.also 
to the organization of the several 'com- 
mittees in a manner to facilitate com> 
mittee work. As the result, our com- 
mittees today are built up with due recog- 
nition to the different geographic sections 
of the country, with personnel suitable 
for the problems to be handled. It is 
believed that an important step in the 
right direction has been taken in this 
connection and that gradually our com- 
will begin to function as com- 
groups and that the labors of 
chairmen will become less burden- 
and the value of their reports in- 
beneficial. Some very splendid 
reports are to be submitted by committee 
chairmen at this convention 

Your offices have for the first time ar- 
ranged to have our standing committee 
reports printed in advance of the con- 
vention and a sufficient number of copies 
made available so that every member who 
attends the convention may be supplied. 


copies 


last con- 


Immediately 


mittees 
mittee 
future 
some 


creasingly 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


The arrangements and entertainment com- 
mittee has cooperated with your officers 
in the distribution of these advance pre- 
prints of committee reports. An attempt 
has been made to place a set of these 
in every member's room. In case any 
of our members have not received the 
material, a set may be obtained by call- 
ing at the secretary’s office, room 182. 

Your committee chairmen urge all 
members to read such of these committee 
reports in which they are particularly 
interested before the reports are pre- 
sented at the business sessions. All mem- 
bers are urged to make note of questions 
which they desire to ask or of phases 
of the reports which they may care to 
discuss and to present sueh discussion 
when the reports are offered. In view 
of advance distribution of printed re- 
ports, committee chairmen have been re- 
quested to read the reports in abstract 
only, placing emphasis upon the more im- 
portant sections, thus permitting more 
time for discussion and for special fea- 
ture addresses during the meeting. It 
is hoped that this innovation in the 
handling of committee reports will meet 
with the full approval of our members 
and result in a more interesting and 
valuable meeting. 


Washington Legislative Bureau 

Our Washington representative, while 
not devoting his activities to NRA code 
matters, has rendered an intensely ac- 
tive and valuable service to our members 
during the year. We have issued forty- 
seven legislative bulletins prepared by 
Mr. Crounse’s office. We believe this is 
a larger number than ever before issued 
in any single year. These bulletins have 
been mailed to all our associates as well 
as active members. 

Indications are that there 
let-up in the problem involving 
taxation, rules and regulations and new 
legislation pertaining to alcoholic bever- 
ages, foods and drugs. The association 
must therefore make arrangements for 
continuing well-qualified, efficient help. 
Mr. Crounse, who has served us so well 
with his exceptional capacity and quali- 
fications, should have experienced, capable 
assistants to aid in maintaining frequent 
contacts with the numerous new govern- 
ment officials handling problems vital to 
the drug industry. 

It is impossible to state at this writing 
Whether NRA will continue after June as 
a governmental agency with which we 
must maintain direct contact. The prob- 
abilities are that NRA will be continued. 
It is very obvious that our Association 
will need competent representation § in 
Washington during the coming year. <A 
careful study of the situation may point 
to the desirability of securing special rep- 
resentation on specific contact work with 
some of the newer governmental agen- 
cies, while at the same time maintaining 
and utilizing to the fullest extent possible 
the valuable relations and contacts which 
Mr. Crounse has built up during many 
years. During the last six months, our 
board of control has secured special help 
in Washington to aid us in working out 
a number of problems confronting us. 
The new contacts established in this man- 
ner have been most helpful and valuable. 

It is recommended that the board of 
control give this matter careful consider. 
ation and make such arrangements is 
may best serve the interest of all our 
members, 


Statistical 


will be no 
Federal 


Division and Accounting 
Committee 
who directs the 
division, has de- 
time to our prob- 
year. Professor 


Ostlund, 
statistical 


Prof, H. J. 
work of our 
voted a great deal of 
lems during the last 
Ostlund remained in Washington as 
expert advisor for the wholesale drug 
trade to Deputy Administrator A. D 
Whiteside until February. During this 
time Mr. Ostlund compiled extensive and 
elaborate data on whoselae drug trade 
operations. Much of this material was 
published in a _ special booklet entitled 
“Statistical Data Relative to the Whole- 
sale Drug Trade, With Special Reference 
to Problems Arising Under the NRA.” 
This was brought out January 15, 1934 
Copies were placed in the hands of the 
various NRA officials and members of 
our board of control. On approval of the 
board the information contained in this 
publication was included as an appendix 
in our yearbook so as to be available for 
all the members, , 

In addition, Professor Ostlund, in co- 
operation with the chairman of the com- 
mittee on accounting, has completed a 
new survey on operating cost in the 
wholesale drug trade. Final tabulation 
of this survey, which includes a compari- 
son with 1929 figures, will be presented 
at this meeting. Operating conditions 
are changing so rapidly that it seems es- 
sential to continue our study of operating 
cost figures so that our facts may be con- 
stantly up to date, More and more, 
manufacturers are utilizing operating 
cost facts in the wholesale drug trade in 
the working out of recommendatory poli- 
cies for the distribution of their merchan- 
dise 

The chairman of the accounting com- 
mittee and Professor Ostlund make some 
specific recommendations in favor of new 
work. We realize there are some who 
may feel that the association has com 
piled enough statistics to last for the next 
fifty years. We must realize that statis- 
tics, like style, become out of date in time 
and are not usable. Factual information 
which is current is of tremendous value 
in working out plans for the economic 
handling of merchandise and the success- 
ful growth and progress of an industry 
The most successful organization § in 
American business, as well as the most 
successful wholesale drug houses in the 
NWDA, are outstanding for the amount 
of statistical research that they carry on 
in their own organizations Those who 
have been less successful have apparently 
little attention to business research 
conclusion that can be drawn 
is that factual information about our 
operations, if prepared and used, will 
help us to be more successful. 


NWDA Account Survey 
Closely related to the work of. Professor 
Ostlund and our accounting committee is 


paid 
The only 


the special NWDA account survey author- 
ized two years ago and now nearing com- 
pletion. The preparation of the question- 
naire and the formulation of the details of 
the survey were worked out by a special 
committee of your officers and Chairman 
Woodside of our manufacturers’ commit- 
tee. Chairman Woodside has devoted 
himself wholeheartedly to this work and 
given an enormous amount of time to its 
successful completion. 
_ The object of the survey was to provide 
for manufacturers an accurate picture of 
the distributing services offered by our 
Wholesale members. Approximately 160. - 
000 tabulating machine cards were sup- 
plied to our members. Each member was 
requested to indicate on these cards the 
names and addresses of all accounts, the 
type of account, the contacts made with 
each account, the frequency of such con- 
tacts. Approximately 140,000 of these sur- 
vey cards were returned to the Interna- 
tional Tabulating Macnine Company by 
our members. The response by our mem- 
bers was almost 100 percent. ~ 

The survey probably represents the most 
complete compilation of data of this char- 
acter ever assembled by any trade asso- 
ciation. The marketing area of the Unit- 
ed States has been divided into eighty- 
seven zones, in which the breakdown of 
the Curtis Publishing Company has pri- 
marily been followed. By modern me- 
chanical methods the International Tabu- 
lating Machine Company has supplied to 
us accurate information on coverage and 
frequency of contact with all accounts 
sold by our 215 service wholesalers in 
these marketing areas. This factual in 
formation is now being assembled in ac- 
cordance with these eighty-seven zones 
An outline map is being prepared for each 
zone. These maps afford a manufacturer 
the opportunity to see at a glance the 
thorough and efficient manner in which 
he may reach the various outlets that he 
desires to have receive his goods through 
utilizing the services of our members 

The report of the manufacturers’ com- 
mittee, which will be presented at this 
convention, will be one of the most con- 
structive and valuable for wholesalers and 
manufacturers ever presented at anv of 
our meetings. Your officers anticipate 
that a portfolio giving the details of cov- 
erage for every one of the eighty-seven 
zones, as well as a summary for the entire 
United States, will be completed and avail 
ab'e for all before the end of the year 
This problem is one which our members 
have worked on for ten years. Its suc- 
cessful solution should be a matter ot 
much gratification to all manufacturers 
us well as wholesalers. 


Druggists’ Research Bureau 


The NWDA up until June 17 continued 
to take an active part in the work of the 
Druggists’ Research Bureau. 

During the past year the bureau has 
continued to make available its service, 
without cost, in the analysis of operating 
statements of retail druggists and in seud 
ing them and others interested in the busi- 
ness problems of pharmacy specific infor- 
mation from its files. 

The “Buying Control Record” devised 
by the bureau has shown steadily increas- 
ing popularity and use among retail drug 
gists, and hundreds of requests for it have 
been filled annually by the New York office 
of the bureau This office has also sup 
plied many other bulletins and case studies 
requested by retail druggists and others 

In the seven years the bureau has been 
in existince the problems on which it has 
published reports and case studies have 
increased in number and variety, with the 
result that it is able to supp'yv authorita- 
tive information on the most important 
problems confrontnig retail druggists, The 
questions which it has answered of gen- 
eral interest have been published as case 
studies and editorials in pharmaceutical 
journals, and thus are made available to 
all druggists. 

While the bureau received many 
gratifving acknowledgments from. retail 
druggists of the value of its services, the 
best evidence of this value is furnished by 
druggists who have submitted for analysis 
their operating statements every vear 
These druggists, while showing usually a 
decrease in sales volume, largely the re- 
sult of economic conditions have almost 
invariably revealed in their operating 
statements marked increases in their net 
profits, in spite of the decrease volume of 
From an analysis of these operat- 
Ing statements it is possible to see that 
the increased profits could not have re- 
sulted without close attention to the bu- 
reau’s recommendations for cutting costs. 
as sent these proprietors in earlier 
analyses 

At the 1933 convention of the NWDA it 
was voted that the directing committee of 
the bureau be asked to consider having 
the Drug Institute of America take over 
and finance its work. The directing com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of the 
NWDA, the NARD and the AACP, ap 
proved unanimously this suggestion. Later 
consideration of the question resulted in 
the suggestion that the work of the bureau 
he directed by Merchandsing Fact., Ine 
and this change was unanimously ap 
proved by the directing committee 

The case studies listed helow have been 
prepared and published bv the bureau 
during the past vear 

Sueceeds in New Tocation 

Watch Your Expense 

Country Location 

Estimating a Store's 

\ Rental Problem 

Percentage for Overhead 

Whv Take an Inventorv? 

A Good Bookkeeping System 

Reduced Rent Needed 

Valuation of Fixtures. 

Too Much Stock. 

\ Prosperous Store 

Stock Control Needed 

Buying a Store. 

\verage Operating Costs 

Location for Fountain 

High Rent and Poor Stock 

Profitable Country Store 

Fair Price for a Store 

Poor Stock Control 

Must Reduce Expenses. 

High Expenses. 

$30,000 Sales—No Profits 

Successful Country Store 

Country Store With No 

Do Two Prices Pay? 

Large Sales—No Profits 

More Profits from Fountain 


has 


sales 


Value 


Control 


Profits 














A Fair Rent? 

Store Operating Costs. 
Getting More Profits. 
Enlarged Store. 

Pine Board Stores. 
Partnership Agreements. 


Change to a Cash Business? 
Prepares to Buy a Drug Store. 
Should He Buy This Store? 


A Way to Control Buying 
Too Many Drug Stores 
Reducing Delivery Costs. 

Wants Business for Himself. 
Facts About Operating Costs. 


Window Display Material 

In addition to the efforts of the NWDA 
in promoting and financing the work 
of the Druggists’ Research Bureau, which 
is discussed in another section of this 
report, our association has, during the 
last five years, endeavored to aid re- 
tailers in publicizing their professional 
and commercial services. These latter 
activities have been under the direction 
of our committee on research and rela- 
tions. Chairman Price will present a re- 
covering the distribution of window 





port 

display material by our members during 

the year. ; 2s 
This chairman’s report will indicate 

that practically all of the material that 


we have prepared has now been used up. 
The association should, at this time, give 
consideration to the question of future 
activities along these lines. The subject 
is discussed at some length by Chairman 
Price. Particular attention should be 
called to the opportunity which exists for 
rendering valuable aid to our retailers as 


well as ourselves. : 
The chief expense in preparing un- 
usually attractive and attention-getting 


window display material lies in the prep- 
aration of the original paintings or 
photographs. There is available in this 
country at the present time a very large 
number of electro plates which have been 
used for various types of art work, mag- 
azine covers and other illustrative ma- 
terial which could not be reproduced ex- 


cept at tremendous cost. It is believed 
that many of these plates might be 
secured for use in preparing unusually 


attractive posters or window strips suit- 
able for use in retail druggists’ windows. 


We have made some. inquiry into this 
subject and feel convinced that publicity 
and advertising material of this charac- 
ter, suitable for use at almost any time 
of the year, may be prepared at little 
cost. We also feel that such material, 
if properly got up, would result in a de- 


mand from retailers more extensive than 


that created by all of our former pub- 
lications. Such a result would be a 
recognition on the part of the retailer of 
the value to him of the service whole- 
saler. 

We are in a position to obtain giant 
Santa Claus posters for use during the 
Christmas holiday season at a remark- 
ably low cost, due to the fact that the 


original plates earlier used are available. 
Our giant Santa Claus posters were one 





of our most popular displays. 

We urge that the association members 
be not discouraged over the fact that a 
larger number of retailers have not par- 
ticipated in the use of these aids and 
that we continue our efforts to assist our 
customers by supplying them with new 
material during the coming year, and 
that these efforts be directed toward a 
supply of Santa Claus posters for the 
Christmas season and attractive window 


strips for use throughout the year 


Expense of Our Conventions 

We venture to briefly discuss a subject 
which possibly some of our members 
would say would best be left untouched. 
We refer to the entertainment provided at 
our annual meetings. In discussing this 
subject we want it distinctly understood 
that anything that we may say is not in 
any way a criticism of either the present 
or any past committee on arrangements 
and entertainment. 

The facts are that our board of control 
has, for a number of years, unanimously 
passed resolutions requesting our commit- 
tee on arrangements and entertainment to 
keep the expenditures which it makes for 
convention arrangements within funds re- 
ceived from registration fees Last year, 
for the first time within eight years, the 
arrangements committee complied with 
this request of the board of control and 
turned over to the association some seven 
hundred dollars, representing registration 
fees unexpended At one earlier conven- 
tion the expenditures only exceeded regis- 
tration fees by about $1,400. At all of 
our other conventions during recent years 
expenditures have exceeded registration 
fees by sums ranging from five to eight 
thousand dollars. In other words, the en- 
tertainment provided at our convention 
has cost, with the exceptions above noted, 
from twelve to fifteen thousand dollars 
each year. This means that our enter- 
tainment, with the exception of the two 
years noted above, has cost about $20 
each for all those who have registered. 

We believe the association should take 
definite action with respect to the enter- 
tainment to be provided at future conven- 
tions. If members desire entertainment 
such as we usually have, costing from ten 
to twelve thousand dollars, then we should 
seriously consider making definite pro- 
visions for the necessary funds. We are 
inclined to believe that 80 percent or more 
of our members desire to make our con- 
vention a pleasant social ision well 
as one interesting and constructive from a 
business point of view Certainly, there 
is no place where anyone can go in this 
country and obtain five days of delightful 
recreation and entertdinment on a plane 
comparable to that offered at our conven- 
tions for small'an amount as the cost 
of our conventions. We point out that it 
is hardly fair to succeeding chairmen of 
our arrangements and entertainment com- 
mittee to officially request them to confine 
their expenditures to registration fees and 
then permit divergence from the request 
without restriction. 








oce as 


so 


Drug Industry Codes 

since the beginning of our industrial era 
of developing and operating musiness 
under codes a great deal of the time of 
your officers has been consumed in this 
work. A complete report of the efforts to 
secure a code for the wholesale drug 
trade has already been presented to you 
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of 


by Chairman A. K. Mayer our code 
committee. 

The first code relating specifically to the 
drug industry to be signed by the admin- 
istration was the code of fair competition 
for the retail drug trade. Codes of fair 
competition for the package medicine in- 
dustry, the cosmetic and toilet goods in- 
dustry have also been signed and are now 
operative. 

At this writing the codes of fair compe- 
tition for the pharmaceutical manufa¢tur- 
ing industry, for the organic products, 
botanicals and volatile oils industry, and 
for the wholesale drug industry have not 
been signed. It is reported that the two 
first of these are completed and merely 
await the signature of the Administrator. 

There is considerable difference of opin- 
ion, even among well-informed business 
men and government officials, as to what 
the future of codes is to be. It appears to 
us that the vest majority are convinced 
that industry will operate under codes for 
a number of years. 

Out of the intensive 
which has been done in Washington by 
those representing all lines of industry 
during the last year there has developed 
some unanimity of opinion concerning 
codes. The subject boils itself down to 
three primary phases :— 

(1) Provisions relating to the hours of 
employment of labor and the wages to be 
paid, which includes the much discussed 
section 7-a establishing for employees the 
right of collective bargaining. 

(2) Fair trade practices designed to 
eliminate unfair practices in business ac- 
tivity ; and 5 = 

(3) Administrative provisions afford- 
ing the machinery to effectuate the pro- 
visions set forth above. 


The drug industry is fortunate that its 


amount of work 


record shows a higher average of wage 
payment to employees than most other 
industries in any way comparable. The 


distributing branches of the drug industry 
have not found so much difficulty in meet- 
ing proposed minimum wage schedules as 
they have in meeting proposed maximum 
weekly hour work schedules. This prob- 
lem was solved for the retail drug trade 
by setting up a schedule in which the 
number of hours that the employees in the 
retail drug business are permitted to work 


is based upon the number of hours that 
the store keeps open for business. The 
problem has not as yet been solved for 


the wholesale drug trade. The facts rela- 
tive to a code for the wholesale drug trade 
briefly :— 

(1) The wholesale drug trade, 
most part, is unable to maintain 
vice that it must render on 
forty-five-hour workweek. 

(2) The administration 
a forty-hour workweek as 


for the 
the ser- 
less than a 
has established 
the maximum 





to be allowed any industry, although 
exceptions may be ‘anted if these re- 
strictions result in hardship. 

(3) Provision is made in many codes 
for payment of overtime where hours in 
excess of forty per week may be required 
of employees to. complete the work of a 
given firm. 

(4) The wholesale drug trade, through 
extensive growth and development of un- 
fair trade practices, including predatory 
and destructive price-cutting, has been 


jing through a period of intensive finan- 
cial and would, therefore, be unable 
to employ overtime in order to maintain 
its services should a_ forty-hour basic 
workweek be adopted. ; 

(5) The administration has not thus far 
seen fit to approve for the wholesale drug 
trade any stop loss provisions or fair 
trade practices which would permit the 
industry to conserve profits sufficient to 
pay overtime as might be necessary ; 

(6) A careful survey of the situation 
reveals the fact that should a forty-hour 
maximum workweek be provided for the 
wholesale drug trade, a large majority of 
our wholesalers, if they maintained their 
present services, would be forced to em- 
ploy overtime to the extent of from three 
to five hours per week. Any code for the 
wholesale drug trade which would neces- 
sitate four-fifths of those in the industry 
operating on an overtime basis must be 
considered as an unsound measure. 

(7) The extensive data on the wholesale 
drug trade submitted to the administra- 
tion proves conclusively that employment 
in our industry, in proportion to sales, is 
practically on the same basis today as it 
was in 1929. The wholesale drug trade 
has already done far more than many 
other major industries towards reabsorb- 
ing the unemployment. 





loss 





(8) Seventy-three percent of the help 
in the wholesale drug business is either 
specially trained or expert trained, Stag- 


gering of help is, therefore, decidedly 


limited. 


(9) The wholesale drug trade is finan- 
cially unable at the present time to add 
additional expense unless means are pro- 





vided whereby it may conserve some profit 
(10) The wholesale drug trade is en- 
gaged in a business of vital concern to the 





health of the American people; nothing 
should be done to impair or lessen its 
services, 

(11) <A forty-five hour workweek for 


the industry should be 
trade practice provisions should be 
adopted which will prohibit predatory 
and destructive price-cutting at wholesale, 


approved and fail 


and other unfair practices It is the 
opinion of very we'l-informed attorneys 
that such provisions may be incorporated 
in the code for the wholesale drug trade 
in a form not to be in conflict with either 
the Sherman law or the Clayton act and 
sO administered as to adequately protect 
the customers of wholesalers from any 
unfair price increases Such provisions 
properly drawn would not constitute price 
fixing, but merely the prohibition of sales 


at destructive prices. 


Administration of Codes 


The administration of codes, if they are 
ever to operate to aid employers, as well 
as employees, and be beneficial! to the 
public must undoubtedly be under the ad 


ministration of the industry concerned 
with veto power vested in the government 
to be used in the event that attempts are 
made to exceed that which the code per- 
mits. We believe the wholesale drug trade 
should continue its best efforts to 
the approval of a code which may enable 


secure 


this division of the drug industry to do 
its full share in the recovery program. 
We should not accept a code which will 











result in an increase of destructive prac- 
tices and further financial losses and in 
no additional new employment. 

The NWDA special code committee ap- 
pointed by the president should, in our 
judgment, be reappointed by the incoming 
president and continue its efforts in co- 
operation with the Federal government to 
obtain a satisfactory code for the whole- 
sale drug trade. We should not permit 
the fact that we have thus far declined to 
accept a code which would not enable the 
industry to live, to discourage us from 
further effort. The objectives which we 
ask are the same as those desired by the 
administration. 

On the subject of compliance with over- 
lapping codes, we have handled a very 
large volume of correspondence. The 
question at this writing is not officially 
settled by the administration. A number 
of points have been definitely cleared 
up :— 

(1) Members of an industry are to pay 
assessment to one code authority only, 
and that representing their major line of 
business, unless specific exemptions are 
granted for code authorities to assess and 


collect from those engaged in the given 
line of business which such code authori- 
ties represent. So far we know of no ex- 


emptions to have been granted which con- 
cern the wholesale drug trade. 

(2) Where a firm such as a wholesale 
druggist is engaged in two major lines of 
activities and each is segregated and 
maintained as a separate operation, each 
of these parts of the business must oper- 
ate under the code provided for such sepa- 
rate businesses. . 

(3) Fair trade practice provisions of a 
code provided for distributors in a given 
industry apply to distributors of other 
industries who haydle its products and 
must be complied with by them. 

(4) Official rules and regulations con- 
cerning compliance with hour and wage 
provisions of overlapping codes have not 
vet been issued. It is believed that a 
majority of the deputy administrators 
favor a rule which will provide that the 
hour and wage provisions of the code 
applying to the major line of business of 


a firm will control in this respect. For 
the time being this policy is being fol- 
lowed. 

What we have said above, with respect 


to codes, applies to NRA codes. We de- 
sire to point out that codes relating to the 
production, importation and distribution 
of alcoholic liquors and beverages are 
under the FACA. The FACA is a sepa- 
rate administration. Wholesale druggists 
who handle and sell alcoholic liquors or 
beverages must comply with all of the 
provisions of the wholesale liquor dealers 


code. This code as originally drafted 
actually applied to wholesale druggists 
who handled and sold high-proof alcohol 
for non-beverage purposes only. Amend- 
ments have now been drafted and it is 
believed will soon be issued which will 
entirely exempt, from the provisions of 


the wholesale liquor dealers code, whole- 
sale druggists who handle high-proof alco- 
hol for non-beverage purposes in other 
than glass containers. only. If this 
amendment is adopted, wholesale drug- 
gists who do not engage in the handling 
of alcoholic liquors or alcoholic beverages 
will, we believe, be entirely exempt from 
its provisions Such wholesalers. will, 
however, of course, continue to operate 
under the laws, rules and regulations en- 
foreed by the Internal Revenue Bureau of 
the Treasury Department. 


Economically Sound Methods of 
Distribution 


continued to devote a major 
time in an effort to develop 
economically sound methods of distribu- 
tion in the drug industry. This work is 
primarily represented by our correspond- 
ence and conferences with manufacturers. 
It has also entered largely into our code 
work. The fundamental basis upon which 
any economically sound method of dis- 
tribution may be built must rest upon the 





We have 
part of our 


facts involved. These facts partly relate 
to the channels of distribution which it 
is desirable to use and the ultimate con- 


essential 
and 
re- 


Other 
economic 
by 


reached 
those relating to 
efficient handling of merchandise 
tail and wholesale distributors. 
During the last eight years the NWDA 


sumer to be 


facts are 


has assembled, through scientific re- 
search, probably more accurate and far- 
reaching information on these subjects 


than any other agency in any way related 


to the drug industry. A vast amount 
of this factual information has _ been 
placed in printed form and is being in- 


creasingly distributed to all of our mem- 
bers as well as to many other manufac- 
turers, advertising agencies, educational 
institutions, Federal government depart- 
ments and others interested in distribution 
in the drug industry. Our office has be- 
come a headquarters for basic factual in- 
formation on distribution. 

The continuation of the depression, with 
its demoralizing effect, and the price sit- 
uation in the wholesale drug trade, and 
consequent growing lack of interest on 
the part of distributors in many lines of 
merchandise, have produced a profound 
effect upon many manufacturers who have 
heretofore given the subject of distribu- 
tion inadequate consideration. A very 
large number of manufacturers, realize 
today as never before, that distributors of 





their merchandise must do so at a profit 
if such distributors are to continue to 
serve the manufacturer. It is but 


natural for distributors to gradual!y elim- 
inate, insofar as possible, lines which do 
not yield a profit, and to give preference 
to those which are profitably handled. 
We believe that manufacturers and dis- 
tributors realize today as never before 
that at least some profits must be made 
by the manufacturers, the wholesaler and 
the retailer if the producing and market- 


ing of an item is to survive. Before the 
days of accurate handling cost account- 
ing many merchants did not know which 
items in their stock yielded a profit and 
which did not. As a result many items 
were handled even though the distribu- 
tor lost money in so doing. Today the 


situation is different. The intelligent, 
thoughtful distributor knows his approxi- 
mate cost on every major line and he con- 
ducts his business in accordance with 
these facts. In recognition of this radical 
change in the conduct of the wholesale 
drug business manufacturers are en- 


deavoring to determine and work out eco- 
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nomically sound policies to offer their 
distributors as recommendations for the 
handling of their merchandise. Many 


such policies have been offered and many 
others doubtless will be offered in the 


near future. Manufacturers who have 
adopted these specific policies have, al- 
most without exception, announced that 
they would exercise their legal rights 


and refuse to sell those who do not fol- 
low their suggestions, Under present law 
this is the only course manufacturers have 
open to protect the value of their trade- 
marked merchandise and the good will of 
their distributors. 
The carrying out 
manufacturers has 
wholesalers being 


of these policies by 
resulted in many 
discontinued as dis- 
tributors. At a public hearing on the 
code of fair competition for the whole- 
sale drug trade, held in Washington, D. 
c., Monday, June 25, a large part of the 
time at the hearing was devoted to state- 
ments concerning the _ distribution of 
drugs, toiletries, cosmetics and drug sun- 
dries. The discussion on distribution was 
in connection with an amendment offered 
to the code as follows :— 


“It shall constitute an unfair method of 
competition :— 


“To induce or attempt to induce any 
manufacturer to restrict the wholesale 
distribution of any product included in 
this code to any individual, partnership, 
association, corporation, or other form of 
enterprise or group of these.” 

_This amendment was offered as an ad- 
dition to the antimonopoly article in the 
code. Some of those who offered this 
amendment alleged that the NWDA and 
some of its officers had induced manu- 
facturers to restrict the wholesale dis- 
tribution of their merchandise to the 
members of the NWDA and thus had, and 
were violating the law. These allega- 
tions were promptly denied by Chairman 
A. K. Mayer of our board of control and 
Executive Vice-President E. L. Newcomb. 
A large amount of evidence was presented 
by wholesalers who do not belong to the 
NWDA in support of their contention that 
manufacturers had refused to sell them. 

Service wholesalers took the position 
that the proposed amendment was not 
necessary, first, because the act which it 
proposed to prohibit was already in vio- 
lation of the law, and second, because its 
adoption would cast reflections upon the 
industry itself and, third, because if NRA 
should attempt to define and interpret the 
proposed amendment, conflict with the 
position thus far taken by the courts and 
the Federal Trade Commission might re- 
sult and that this amendment might also 
result in restraining the conduct of scien- 
tific research on the costs of distribution 
and thus retard proper advance of an 
understanding of these problems and, 
therefore, be objectionable. The Adminis- 
trator asked many questions from service 
wholesalers to determine whether the as- 
sociation had in any way induced manu- 
facturers to adopt selective distribution. 
These questions were all answered in the 
negative. 


Basic Guiding Principles 


In view of the fact that many manu- 
facturers who have not previously an- 
nounced stabilization programs are now 
conducting careful studies of their chan- 
nels of distribution, and further, in view 
of the fact that new policies are being 
announced by manufacturers almost every 
week, and also in view of the fact that 
the Federal Trade Commission is itself 
making a careful survey of the work of 
the NWDA and a survey of the work of 


other drug associations, it seems desir- 
able that we should set forth for the 
guidance and information of our mem- 


bers some of the basic principles govern- 


ing the work which we are doing in the 
New York office 

We believe it is entirely within the 
right of a trade association to conduct 


scientific research, assemble, and distrib- 
ute facts concerning costs, methods and 
channels of distribution, and urge a care- 
ful consideration of these facts on the 
part of manufacturers as a means of aid- 
ing them in determining what methods 
of distributing their products are eco- 
nomically sound and therefore most likely 
to protect the market for those products 
from demoralizing and predatory prac- 
tices; provided that in so doing it keeps 
within the limitations prescribed by law. 

It is our understanding that under 
present law a trade association may not 
iuduce, offer inducements or use methods 
involving threats, or coercion or force in 
any attempt to compel manufacturers to 
adopt and follow any given policy or pol- 
icies, even though scientific régearch had 


shown them to be economically sound, 
constructive and of a character to pro- 
mote recovery from the present depres- 
sion and result in benefit to the public at 
large. 

In our conferences with manufacturers 
we have consistently stated that we do 
not request the manufacturer to restrict 
his distribution to any particular whole- 
saler, or group of wholesalers. We have 
emphasized the fact that we have no le- 
gal right to request or urge a manufac- 
turer to refuse to sell to anyone and that 
we do not do so. We have consistently 
stated that the selection of a method for 
the distribution of his goods and the 
decision as to whom the manufacturer 


sells must 
himself. 
We have no legal advice made available 
to manufacturers who have called upon 
us published information, maintained in 
our office, concerning drug distributors 
and the different organized groups in the 
retail, wholesale and manufacturing drug 
industry. The only list of wholesalers 
which the NWDA has ever prepared is its 


be made by the manufacturer 


own list of members, which is published 
annually, and this is given free to any 
who ask for it. ? 

Many manufacturers have recently 
Stated that for the last ten years, espe- 
cially during the period of great pros- 
perity, they sold indiscriminately to any- 
one who sent an order for merchandis« 
without regard as to whether or not th: 
merchandise would be handled in a n - 


ner which the manufacturer mig} cor 

sider detrimental to the \y e of his 
trademarked name. It is gen recog- 
nized that indiscriminate selling has led 


to a of trademarked m ‘handise mn 


use 
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Schieffelin & Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 16-26 Cooper Square ESTABLISHED 1794 
SERVICE WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, IMPORTERS 


and Manufacturers of Pharmaceuticals and Specialties 
Importers and Exporters of Drugs and Chemicals, Pure Drugs, Druggists’ Sundries 


WE OFFER SPECIAL INDUCEMENT TO BUYERS OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Agar Agar, Whole, Cut, Ground or Powdered Oil Sweet Almonds 


Russian Mineral Oil 
Extract Witch Hazel 


COD LIVER OIL, NORWEGIAN 
‘Three Fish’? Brand — fine Norwegian Oil, biologically tested and guar- 
anteed high in Vitamin A and D content. Quotations for quantities or for 


contract upon request. 


MOLLER COD LIVER OIL PREPARATIONS 

The Moller Cod Liver Oil Preparations are imported and sold only in original 
packages that are put up in Norway. They are never opened until they reach 
the consumer and in this way products of the highest palatability and vita- 
min strength are assured. The Moller line includes 
Moller Standardized Cod Liver Oil—Vitamin A and D strengths and Chemi- 

ical Purity certified by the Norwegian Government. 
Moller Flavored Cod Liver Oil—Pleasantly flavored. 
Moller Super Strength Cod Liver Oil—Unusually rich in Vitamins A and D. 


Olive Oil, “‘Elvera’”’ Brand, Virgin Spanish 
Olive Oil, ‘‘Lucca’’ Cream, Select Virgin Italian 


PSYLLIUM SEED 
Schieffelin Psyllium Seed is the finest cleaned seed and is imported by us from 
Southern France. It is recleaned by our special process upon its arrival in 
New York and the resulting product is exceptional—uniform, free from foreign 
matter, practically odorless and tasteless)s Quotations for quantities 


upon request. 


BEMAX 
Schieffelin & Co. are sole distributors for the United States of BEMAX,a 
natural, highly concentrated vitamin B food. 
BEMAX has been accepted by the Committee on Foods of the American 
Medical Association, and has been widely advertised to physicians, and en- 
dorsed by them. In addition to being one of the richest known natural sources 
of vitamins B and G, it is also an excellent source of various mineral elements 


Moller A-B-C-D Vitamin Food — Contains four vitamins in therapeutic 
and accessory nutritional factors for the high vitamin diet. 


amounts. 
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KELLOGG’S CASTOR OILS 


In 5-Gallon Sealed 


Containers ... for Your 
_ Convenience and Protection 


Speers Bs Lona, and Sons ’ 


CAs This container cannot be opened without giving evi- 

~ ats dence of tampering, assuring you the pure Kellogg 1 << he 
product just as it left the refinery. The swivel spout CASTOR olL | 
will fill a measure or test tube without spilling. No ee 
pump is necessary in dispensing from this container. It 


is both odor and leak-proof. 


2 DIAMOND 
I QUALITY 


KELLOGG’S Gold Bond Castor Oil 


Cold pressed U.S. P. castor oil. Absolutely uniform acid value. color 


and taste. A water white product that is not bleached with cher icals. 


K E ‘ L O G G : S Diamond Quality (Odorless and Tasteless) 


Produced by a perfected refining process which removes nothing but #.he taste 
and odor—leaving a 100% pure castor oil. A cold pressed U.S. P. product. 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS SALES CORP’N e BUFFALO,N. Y. 











a manner not only detrimental to the 
manufacturer, but to the drug industry 
and the public at large. 

Research facts relating to the prob- 
lems of the drug industry compiled by 
well-known research workers connected 
with outstanding institutions such as the 
School of Business Research, Harvard 
University ; School of Business, University 
of Minnesota the Horton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania, and 
the School of Business, Columbia Univer- 
sity, much of which has been under the 
auspices and direction of either the 
NWDA or the Druggists’ Research Bu- 
reau, indicate rather clearly that eco- 
nomically sound policies for the distribu- 
tion of trademarked merchandise involve 
a selection of distributors. The number 
and location of distributors needed de- 
pends on the nature and character of the 
merchandise, the volume of its sale, and 
other factors having a bearing on its dis- 
tribution. 

Manufacturers are now studying the 
subject more intensely than ever before 
and endeavoring to arrive at what does 
constitute for their individual lines and 
products an economically sound number 
of distributors. Many of the outstanding 
manufacturers in the drug industry have 
always restricted their distribution, some 
not selling to any retailers direct, and 
others selling to only a limited number of 
wholesale drug houses, which gave them 
practically complete coverage at the low- 
est distributive cost to the industry. 

The New York office of the NWDA will 
continue in the future, as it has in the 
past, to do that which is within its legal 
right in aiding all producers and distrib- 
utors in the drug industry to work out 


















economically sound policies. Such work 
we believe is directly the mandate of 
President Roosevelt and an essential edu- 
eational service which the association 
should render to the industry Industry 
should govern itself within the limitations 
prescribed by law. Unless this work is 


continued there can be little hope for any 
recovery in the industry, increased em- 
ployment or increased wages The facts 
show that a very large percentage of dis- 
tributors in the drug industry have been 
operating at a loss for a number of years, 
due, we believe, primarily to the effect 
of predatory price cutting and other evil 
practices. If these evils and predatory 
practices are not eliminated the industry 
as a whole will suffer irreparable loss, 
and the maintenance of the general pub- 
lic health of the country will be seriously 
jeopardized. 


President Faxon:—We thank you, 
Mr. Secretary. While, as you can see, 
the report has much meat in it, I can 
say to you that it has more than you 
heard. It will be reterred to the board 
of control. 

We are very happy this morning to 
have with us Fred Griffiths, of the 
National Association of Chain Stores. 
I thought at three o'clock this morning 
that he might not have an audience, 
but it seems that many of you can get 
along with less sleep than I can, If 
Mr. Griffiths will come forward, we will 
be very glad at this time to have him 
speak to us. 


Chain Stores’ Attitude 


Fred Griffiths :—I suppose you want to 
know how the chain stores feel about the 
stabilization program. I will only say 
this:—At our meeting in New York, we 
were more enthusiastically than ever com- 
mitted to a program of stabilization in 
the industry, and we are going to do 
everything in our power to prevent a few 
individuals who haven't the faintest idea 
of American fair dealing, for their own 
selfish purposes, from destroying our in- 
dustry. That is our message, and we 
are going to follow what Dr. Newcomb 
said—everything that we can do legally 
to help build a stable program for the 
drug industry of America. 

President Faxon:—Thank you, Mr. 
Griffiths, very much for those brief, but 
pungent, words. 

Is Wheeler Sammons in the room? 
Mr. Sammons, will you start this way? 
We are on record as giving our un- 
qualified support to the Drug Institute 
of America and it is due us to hear 
from the director this morning, Mr 
Wheeler Sammons. 


Seven Facts 


Wheeler Sammons:—I have seven facts 
to lay before you. I have cut out the 
trimmings and the theories and the con- 
jecture, because it seems to me that what 
we want in the present situation is just 
plain facts 

The first of these seven facts is this: 
We can obtain no practical stabilization 
unless either the law is changed, the 
codes are changed, or the industry itself 
turns to principles which, if followed, will 
bring about stabilized conditions and 
takes legal measures for studying the 
practical working of those principles. Any 
method which falls short of these require- 
ments will not only prove itself a failure, 
but sooner or later it will prove itself 
illegal under the laws as they now stand 

This was stated as a theory eighteen 
months ago Now it can be stated as a 
fact 

Whether the laws on the codes are go- 
ing to be changed we do not know. There- 
fore, it follows as a logical deduction 
from fact No. 1 that stabilization depends 
at present upon the industry and upon 
action by the industry along the very 
detinite line of, first, following principles 
that are sound for all branches of the 
industry, and therefore sound for the con- 
sumer and the government and the work- 
er: and, second, providing for a practical 
and legal checking up on the working of 
the principles In no other way will it be 
possible to proceed in a legal manner and 
at the same time provide for the treat- 
ment of unsound specific situations on the 
fundamental basis of their unsoundness 
instead of on the individual conditions 
surrounding specific purchases and sales, 
And, gentlemen, no approach which does 
not provide for just that will ever suc- 
ceed practically or legally, That deduce 
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ask your co-operation in drawing a con- 
clusion or two from them—really, in fact, 
just one conclusion. I have made one or 
two assertions along with listing the 
saven facts and, of course, these are but 
conclusions, and demand consideration as 
to whether of not they are logical. 

For example, I specifically ask for op- 
portunity to refer again to my assertion 
that I frankly feel that the present sit- 
uation of the retail branch is one of your 
first problems. Certainly we may take it 
as a fact that the independent retailer’s 
prosperity is your prosperity and _ his 
dangers, your dangers, may we not? For, 
after all, the independents sell 80 per- 
cent of the merchandise sold by all drug 
stores and own 90 percent to 95 percent 
of all the retail drug stores. Certainly 
the chains do not buy but about 5 
percent of their volume through you. Cer- 
tainly the independent must then be your 
all-important problem, and it must be a 
logical conclusion that his sound interests 
are your sound interests. 

It is for that reason I believe it to be 
to your interest to keep alive for him his 
one opportunity to sit at the council table 
of the entire industry, with a representa- 
tion that actually represents the majority 
of his branch. If he loses that opportu- 
nity new, I believe you will find that you 
will pay as heavily as he has, or will 
pay. I believe, and have always believed, 
that the most important contribution of 
the many contributions Kiefer Mayer has 
made to your trade was one I have sel- 
dom heard mentioned—that in breaking 
ground for the establishment of an all- 
industry council table, he made it pos- 
sible for you, if you but will, to extend 
a real and a practical help to the retailer 
in a way that should cost you little aside 
from some effort. He has, of course, 
been one of those who have all along 
seen the loss that would reflect in your 
earnings as the result of evil days fall- 
ing on the retailer, and I frankly say 
that I believe if more money and effort 
had been put in the past behind that sort 
of foresight, the dollars and cents return 
would have been exceedingly large to 
you. 

Zut this particular opportunity which 
his effort has so largely placed in your 
hands does not require money for realiza- 
tion, only effort. It means that if you 
will go out through your sales forces to 
maintain the retailer’s strong position in 
the Institute that you will have done both 
the retail branch and your own trade a 
practical service that may mean a great 
deal in practical results; for you will 
give the retailer a continuation of the 
first opportunity he has had to sit down 
at a common council table with the other 
branches of the industry, and you will 
preserve for him his only majority rep- 
resentation of his branch. Certainly two 
very vital considerations at this critical 
time! Of course, such a_e step. will 
strengthen, not lessen, the power of or- 
ganization within the retail branch itself, 
as the last eighteen months have shown, 
and would only be done with the approval 
of such existing organizations within the 
retail branch. 


Attitude of Retailers 


I know that you have all been told 
that the retailer considers the institute a 
flop, that he has not been advised fully 
enough on its operations, and that he 
was first oversold and has since not been 
sold enough. : 

Now the facts are that every retail 
member of the institute has had a full 
accounting of operations, and that these 
operations have been highly beneficial to 
him and well worth the seventeen cents 
a month he paid into the institute for 
eighteen months—three dollars in _all. 
Naturally, many have been told all kinds 
of rubbish, and it is equally true that 
most of them read very little and hear 
a lot more. That is true of most of us. 
You all know the amount of gossip, loose 
talk and political propaganda that is 
constantly gassing every gathering of re- 
tailers. 

However, the retailers, somehow or 
other, even those in the areas most heav- 
ily gassed, have found out in most In- 
stances during the last year that the in- 
stitute not only stood for his one chance 
to join hands throughout all branches of 
the industry, but that it was actively 
working with those in his own branch in 
the present emergency. He may not have 
understood why it could not afford to 
mail him and tens of thousands of others 
letters every few weeks, or why it should 
not duplicate the work of other organiza- 
tions in his field, or that it was only tem- 
porarily in emergency going beyond its 
sole job of aiding on the specific stabiliza- 
tion task, of why it could not publish a 
magazine, or any of thé other policy 
angles involved in a complicated trade 
picture; but I think you will find he has 
come to the broad conclusion that to get 
anywhere under present conditions, some- 
thing like the institute is needed. 

And I am sure that if you go to him on 
that basis, with no overselling and com- 
plete frankness, with his and every other 
retail membership allocated to one of your 
salesmen for renewal, you will get his 
renewal in the majority, of cases. And 
by that I mean the average case, for the 
great average group really do not get ex- 
posed to the gossip and rubbish which 
the smaller percentage so busy with 
such things seem to move around in. 

In making such a use of your own and 
your representative’s time, you will have 
nothing to be ashamed of in the record 
of the institute in terms of actual facts 
which will be available. You can con- 
fidentially show that every member you 
originally sold a membership to has more 
than received full value Moreover, if 
there was. overselling involved when you 
secured that membership, I believe it is 
only good business that you now correct 
it and demonstrate the real value given 
and then real value going with the con- 
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fore, I advance this specific conclusion 
and this specific suggestion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for consideration at your hands and 
at the hands of your fellow officers before 
this convention adjourns. 

No other way, in my opinion, exists that 
I know of to accomplish this obviously 
important task. I believe I might justly 
say, duty—and once undertaken, | am 
sure it will not be found so very dif- 
ficult, and I am absolutely confident that 
being done, it will be found of real worth 
to those who, after all, represent an in- 
vestment in your part of $100,000,000 in 
open accounts—the retail pharmacists of 
the land—as well as, therefore, to you and 
yours. 

President Faxon: — We thank you, 
Mr. Sammons. The report is very pro- 
vocative of thought, but, as Mr. Sam- 
mons has stated, he proposes to discuss 
it further and we will question him at 
that time. 

(Several 


announcements were made 


by Secretary Newcomb.) 

President Faxon:—The next item is 
put down as a report of the manufac- 
turers’ committee. That is correct, is 
it? Anyway, it is Jack Woodside. 
Those of you who were here last night 
saw he was on the stage once before. 
We will give him a chance again today. 
Jack Woodside! He has done a lot of 
work for us. 


Manufacturers’ Views 


(Mr. Woodside showed several slides 
to illustrate points in his report.) 

J. T. Woodside:—Two years ago at 
the meeting of the Manufacturers’ Com- 
mittee, in this hotel, many of those pres- 
ent expressed an interest in the subject 
of controlled distribution. Certain of the 
manufacturers stated that there was a 
doubt in their minds as to the extent of 
coverage of retail accounts, that the serv- 
ice wholesaler was equipped to provide. 

After some discussion, a committee was 
appointed to convey to the board of con- 
trol a request for further study and in- 
formation on this subject. 

The board of control, 
recommendation, appointed a committee 
consisting of George Doerr, Dr. E. L. 
Newcomb and myself. Mr. Doerr laid out 
the plan of procedure for the entire 
study. The Harvard University Bureau 
of Business Research was enlisted to send 
out a confidential questionnaire to all 
members of the NWDA covering their 
sales volume, capital structure, invest- 
ment in inventories and receivables, to- 
gether with some picture of the extent 
of their sales organizations This in- 
formation was collected by Harvard and 
amalgamated into a _ tabulation which 
shows almost at a glance the primary 
importance of this channel of distribution. 

It was determined that a careful study 
of wholesalers’ coverage of retail accounts 
would be of particular value, and the 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion was engaged to work out this phase 
of the study. Cards were sent out to 
all members of the NWDA on _ which 
they were requested to report the names 
and locations of all of their regular re- 
tail accounts, these names being drawn 
from the ledger. On the same cards, the 
wholesaler was requested to include in- 
formation as to the type and frequency 
of sales contact with these accounts— 
whether contacted daily, three times a 
week, twice a week, semi-monthly, or 
monthly, and whether such contact was 
by a regular salesman, a specialty sales- 
man in the employ of the wholesaler or a 
telephone sales person. 

About 140,000 such cards were filled 
out and returned. Duplications were elimi- 
nated and complete tabulations worked 
out by the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. The tabulations were 
then placed in the hands of Drug Topics. 
Aglar Cook has devoted a tremendous 
amount of time and intelligent effort to 
preparing this information for final pres- 
entation and publication. Using the mar- 
velously up-to-date Drug Topics mailing 
list, they have eliminated all possible 
duplication of names, so that the final 
result to be presented will be, with a 
minimum of effort, a true statistical pic- 
ture of coverage. 

Our function in the prepartion of the 
study has been to act as a clearing house 
between these various agencies which 
have done most of the hard work. In 
addition, our advertising agency, the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, has devoted 
considerable time in the preparation of 
a dramatic and convincing presentation 
fased on these factual data. 

In the interests of brevity, we 
prepared a number of slides which 
summarize the present status of the 
vey for your information. 
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Survey of Distribution Facilities 


From an economic point of view, the 
term, “distribution facilities,” refers to 
the system of people, equipment and busi- 
nesses existing between the dry manu- 
facturer and his public, and performing 
the functions of selling, warehousing, 
credit extension and transportation neces- 
sary to make his merchandise available 
to that public. 

From a social point of view, the term 
designates a vast business machine whose 
purpose is to make available health- 
giving and life-saving products and ser- 
vices in every major community in the 
United States, as they may be needed. 

We believe it is a fair statement that 
this machinery and these vital s« rvices 
are all a gyroscopic structure resting on 
the 225 service wholesak druggists of 
the United States 

Without their contact, credit.-and ware- 
housing facilities, the retail druggist—as 
we know him today—would be unable to 
continue in business, and the entire strue- 
ture wolud sag into inefficiency and fail- 
ure. 

But if the service wholesaler is the es- 
sential factor in distribution, he is by no 
means the only one. His services are 
paralleled by other organizations func- 
tioning in a wholesale capacity—some of 
them rendering an essential service, some 
apparently only imposing a burden of 
waste expense on the distribution mechan- 
ism. 


In the former category, a limited num- 
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In addition, there are the direct-selling 
activities of manufacturers who elect to 
perform a small or a large share of the 
wholesaling function themselves. Only a 
study of individual cases can determine 
the effectiveness of such a policy. 

And in the sphere of wholesaling itself, 
drug merchandise flows through these 
various channels :— 
wholesalers, 
cash-and-carry 
drop-shippers, wagon jobbers. 

Here there can be little doubt The 
very chart suggests a Dante’s Inferno of 
confusion and _ inefficiency, overlapping 
and waste, 


mutuals, short-line 
wholesalers, 
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Imperfections’ Results 

Few are the manufacturers who believe 
the present system perfect. In the retail 
channel alone, its imperfections too often 
result in :— 

(a) Failure of retailers to 
handle a product or line 

(b) Failure of retailers 
products to sell them. 

(c) Substitution in all its variants. 

(d) “Footballing’—the giving away of 
products in store combination deals; un- 


stock or 


who handle 
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and unwarranted price-slash- 
or hiding products. 
which is profitless to 


reasonable 
ing; burying 

(e) Volume 
manufacturer. 

Few are the wholesalers who do not 
feel the weakening effects of uneconomic 
competition and wasteful duplication. 

Believing that the solution for manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, and _ retailer lies 
somewhere back of the retail druggist 
and that it might be best approached 
through a factual survey, the manufac- 
turers’ meeting two years ago requested 
the NWDA to prepare an accurate study 
of their distributing facilities and par- 
ticularly their coverage of retail drug ac- 
counts. 

This survey has been brought to com- 
pletion and is now ready for publication. 

It is the first accurate, nationwide pic- 
ture of the importance and account cov- 
erage of all service wholesalers and their 
place in the distribution scheme. The 
publication will deal with two primary 
phases of the subject. These are as fol- 
lows :- 

(a) Disession of distribution facilities, 
with particular reference to the scope and 
size of service wholesalers, 

(b) Exhaustive survey of account cov- 
erage, With maps of 87 major trading 
areas. 


the 


Distribution Facilities 


This section presents the latest infor- 
mation from authentic sources on the 
various wholesale channels through which 
drug store merchandise flows, together 
with an attempt to evaluate each. It is 
factual, rather than argumentative, 
throughout It attempts to present a 
true statistical picture of the service 
wholesaler, rather than to tear down 
competing wholesale mediums. 

Material for this picture has 
drawn from government sources, and 
from a_ special confidential survey of 
NWDA members, assembled and analyzed 
by the Harvard Bureau of Re- 
search, 
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Below in summarized form 
and figures indicative of the dominant 
position of the service wholesaler in the 
field of drug distribution in the United 
States :-— 

(1) Volume :—tThe service wholesalers 
today do an annual business of about 
3300,000,000, a concentration of 63 per- 
cent of the total wholesale drug volume 
in one single controllable unit of distribu- 
tion 

(2) 


are tacts 


contacts:—To handle 
their $300,000,000 volume, the service 
wholesalers employ 3,135 salesmen, or 
one for every 17.5 of the 55,000 independ- 
ent retail druggists in the country. of 
these, 2,166 are traveling salesmen—one 
man in the field for every 25.3 retailers 

(3) Coverage :—The service wholesalers 
give a 95 percent coverage of the 
independent retail druggists, with calls 
on 93 percent of these outlets at least two 
times a month. 

(4) Inventories :—At the beginning of 
business in 1933, the merchandise inven- 
tory for all 225 service wholesalers was 


“<0 
$53,679,000. From this gigantic produet 


Salesmen 
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reservoir, merchandise is made available 
to consumers anywhere in the country on 
very short notice (in most cases less than 
twenty-four hours). 

(5) Credit facilities: Some indica- 
tion of the volume-encouraging extension 
of credit to independent retailers by ser- 
vice wholesalers is seen in the $68,400,000 
in accounts and notes receivable on the 
books of service wholesalers at the start 
of business in 1933. This great backlog 
of credit is a tremendous credit-loss in- 
surance to manufacturers utilizing the 
facilities of the service wholesalers. 


Concerning Assortments 


In contrast with short-line houses, the 
service wholesaler provides a vastly more 
complete assortment of items, including 
everything that a retail druggist needs 
to do business. 

Arising, therefore, from the dominant 
position of the service wholesaler in the 
field of drug distribution are these mani- 
fest advantages :— 

The successful 
handling of credit. 

Contact with 95 percent of all inde- 
pendent retail druggists with calls on 93 
percent at least two times a month. The 
service wholesaler is the only distributive 
channel offering manufacturers essen- 
tially complete coverage of independent 
retail druggists in the United States with 
men constantly in the field in personal 
contact with dealers giving the closest 
attention to their requirements. 

The unique intimacy of relationship be- 
tween retailers and service wholesalers 
e providing the finest possible avenue 
of approach for a manufacturer’s own 
salesmen, working in co-operation with 
the service wholesaler. 

The economy of distribution through 
the established and adequate facilities of 
the service wholesaler—if this be not dis- 
sipated by small but draining diversions 
through other channels with the inevit- 
able duplications involved. 

A study of the facts presented in this 
book establishes, we believe, the signifi- 
cance of two basic principles in success- 
ful drug distribution :— 

(1) That price and profit protection— 

the most effective safeguards against 
footballing, substitution, and other sales- 
sapping evils are best conserved by con- 
trolled distribution. 
_ (2) That the service wholesalers offer 
facilities affording both the foundation 
and basie structure for the controlled 
movement of drug products from the 
manufatcurer through the various chan- 
nels of distribution to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

The exact coverage of independent re- 
tailers by service wholesalers in the 
eighty-seven trading areas of the country 
is presented on the following pages in 
full detail, with maps and tables for all 
territories. 


volume-encouraging 


Survey of Account Coverage 


This is the meat of the 
Many manufacturers have regarded the 
wholesaler as a haven of relief from 
many of the evils of uncontrolled dis- 
tribution, but have expressed a sincere 
doubt of the extent of the wholesaler’s 
coverage and his ability to do this con- 
tact job. Rather than argue the point, 
the NWDA is presenting the facts! 

The United States market has been 
divided into eighty-seven major trading 
areas. Maps of each, together with an 
analysis of retail drug accounts and the 
number of these covered regularly by 
service wholesalers will be reproduced. 
Every one of the eighty-seven markets 
will be completely analyzed—a separate 
page being devoted to each. 

With this information, the 
turer who desires to select his 
utors will be equipped to do so. 

The extent to which it may be neces- 
sary to supplement the facilities of ser- 
vice wholesalers in a given market he can 
determine by studying the analysis of 
that market. 

This information was derived from 
cards contributed by all NWDA mem- 
bers, giving retailer’s name, address, type 
of store, size of city, and frequency of 
sales contact, for every active and c.o.d. 
account on their books. The figures were 
turned over to the International Business 
Machines Company for tabulation and 
elimination of duplications. 

To the Topics Publishing Company, 
they traveled next, for checking against 
Drug Topics’ exhaustively complete mail- 
ing list. Here all additional duplications 
that were discoverable were eliminated 
and the final percentages of service whole- 
saier covered by territories worked out. 


publication. 


manufac- 
distrib- 


Coverage 


In the six territories on which coverage 
has been calculated, service wholesalers 
show an average coverage of 95 percent 
of the total independent retail accounts. 

This gold mine of information will be 
presented on eighty-seven different pages, 
of which the following are typical: 

1, Detroit. 

2. Southern 


The complete survey has been finally 
approved by the meeting of the board of 
control here at White Sulphur Springs 
and will be in print—in attractive but 
not extravagant format as soon as the 
presses can turn it out, 

The board of control and members of 
the NWDA hope that it will prove a val- 
uable contribution to the greater efficiency 
of distribution in the industry of which 
we are all a part. 

I thank you! 


President 


California. 


Faxon: Mr. Woodside. 
the Association thanks you deeply. I 
think it is obvious that any associa- 
tion that can produce that result pays 
for holding meetings and continuing its 
existence in a strong manner. I think 
it is a wonderful piece of work. 

Is Mr. Gertridge here? Mr. 
ridge, will you come up here on 
platform? 

(Some 


Gert- 
the 


made 
the 


announcements were 
by Percy Magnus, chairman of 
committee on rates and routes.) 
President Faxon:—If Mr. Penland is 
in the room, we would like to have a 


report from the committee on nomina- 


tions. ; 
Mr. Penland, our ex-president! 


Nominations for Offices 


J. M. Penland :—This is the second year 
consecutively that I have been asked to 
select from among this great group of 
fine, intelligent, good-looking men. officers 
to conduct the affairs of the organiza- 
tion for the ensuing year. We have a 
number of very excellent workers in the 
Association, many of whom have given 
liberally of their time and their money 
in the interest of those of us who are 
members of the organization, and it isn’t 
possible for a committee assigned the 
duty of nominating officers to give recog- 
nition at any one meeting to all of those 
fine fellows who have stood out in the 
earrying on of the important work which 
we have had during the past two or three 
trying years. But we have selected men 
who have impressed upon every member 
of the association their ability to -work 
and their willingness and their desire 
to contribute to the welfare of the or- 
ganization without any selfish thought 
governing their activity. 

So we, the committee, wish to place in 
nomination a man for president who has 
perhaps contributed more than any one 
of us because of his knowledge of the 
business and because of his knowledge 
of the difficult problems with which we 
have all been confronted. Therefore, I 
wish to nominate :— 

For president, A. Kiefer Mayer. 

For first vice-president, Ludwig Schiff, 
For second vice-president, W. _ S. 
Starkey. 
For 
Albers. 
For fourth vice-president, Sam Dunlap. 
For fifth vice-president, Charles Berg- 

man. 

Now, as you know, there are three 
members of the board of control who will 
go off at this time and three new men 
are to be nominated. The members of the 
board of control, as everyone knows, are 
the ones who are charged with the def- 
inite responsibility of handling the affairs 
of the association. The members who go 
off the board at this time are C. J. De- 
Woody, Dallas, Texas; Jesse W. Wynne, 
Memphis, Tenn., and A. Kiefer Mayer, 
of Indianapolis, who steps into a little 
larger field of activity. 

The new members whom we 
nominate for your consideration are 
William Ochse, San Antonio, Texas; 
Norman B. Livermore, California ; George 
Van Gorder, Ohio. 

This report, gentlemen, is submitted. I 
might say the committee were unanimous 
in their final action in the matter, and 
the members of the committee are C. F. 
Michaels, H. B. Frank, T. O. Duff, Lee 
Wilson Hutchins, J. M. Penland, chair- 
man. 


third vice-president, Edward S. 


wish to 


President Faxon:—That report will 
not be referred to the board of control. 
We will post it and hope they will be 
elected. 

Mr. Penland said that Kiefer Mayer 
started into a larger field of activity. 
Well, if there is any larger field of ac- 
tivity than Kief Mayer had this year, I 
don’t know what it is. I hope he will 
get the same rest in the job I did. 

Final action on the report will be 
taken tomorrow morning. 

The next matter on the 
the report of the proprietary goods 
committee, by Warner James, who is 
one of the four or five men in this as- 
sociation who has done more, I think, 
for the association during the past 
year than he has for himself. I feel 
honored to introduce Warner James. 

Warner James: — I am about half 
sick and suffering from a frightful 
cold, and with your permission I am 
going to ask the secretary to read 
such portions of my report that he 
thinks essential to the meeting. 

President Faxon:—That is 
proper, and we appreciate it, 
James. 

In the meantime, I am going to ask 
Vice-President Gertridge to take the 
chair. 

(Fourth Vice-President C. H. 
ridge took the chair.) 

Secretary Newcomb:—The thought 
of your officers was that practically all 
of this report should be read. It is so 
good that it is difficult to abstract It. 
We also hope that it may open the way 
to a little informal discussion which 
will conclude this morning’s program. 

(The report on proprietary goods 
was as follows.) 


Proprietary Goods 


In a report of the proprietary commit 
tee any discussion of codes might seem 
out of place. Yet in its work much time 
and thought have necessarily been given 
to the subject. It would be interesting, 
if time permitted, to look into the historic 
background of the subject and trace their 
influence, economic, social, and political, 
on nations. Se 

In modern jurisprudence a code is “a 
body of law which is intended to be 
merely a restatement of the principles of 
the existing law in systematic form A 
literal interpretation inevitably leads one 
to the conclusion that the NIRA has been 
conditioned on the wrong premise : 

The laws of Hamurabi and the Sumeri- 
ans which antedated the Babylonian 
Empire are too well known to dwell on 
here Codes adopted in economic stress 
date from 4000 B.C. and may be traced 
through the Carthaginian and Roman 
empires finally culminating in abject falil- 
ure in the Elizabethan period in England. 
History is not bunk, Mr. Ford to the con- 
trary. q 

The fact of the matter is that industry 
has rarely, if ever, spontaneously done 
anything to improve working conditions. 
Crystallization of public opinion has com- 
pelled government to recognize and cor- 
rect injustices. Industry has thwarted 
every attempt to abolish child labor and 
in its insatiable greed has debauched 


program is 


very 
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railroad and public officials 
over its competitors. 
responsible for the 


legislatures, 
for an advantage 
Is not this in part 
situation in which we find ourselves? 

The attempt of the Federal adminis- 
tration to regiment industry has again 
demonstrated the utter inability and in- 
capacity of government to order and ad- 
minister a “planned economy.” Eco- 
nomic questions have become _ political 
issues. One wonders whether or not the 
time has arrived when the administra- 
tion will turn from an emergency sov- 
ernment to a government of law and 
order, thus permitting our people to or- 
ganize, plan, and order their affairs with 
confidence, 

Cut-throat competition does not assure 
the free flow of merchandise as some of 
our politicians seem to think. Industry 
is denied the very things labor is en- 
couraged by the government to demand. 
The destructive minority the President 
railed at is still doing business and its 
leaders appear to have the ear of the 
administration. Under the New Deal in- 
dustry has been betrayed on the one hand 
and coerced on the other. Coercion does 
not beget co-operation. It was a disas- 


trous partnership—this partnership of 
government and _ business—particularly 
when the noisiest partner beached the 


arrangement and left us high and dry to 
pay the bills. 

However, distribution in 
interested and engaged is theoretically 
and practically sound and economic. It 
has been made unsound and uneconomic 
by those whom the President terms 
“chiselers."’ Wholesalers themselves have 
been guilty of unfair methods of com- 
petition and not infrequently guilty of 
destroying price structures. Greed for 
volume is in part responsible for this 
condition. 


which we are 


Selective Distribution 


During the past year your committee 
has been active in discussing with manu- 
facturers the theory of distribution. We 
believe in the selective distributor plan. 
It is sound and economic. We have not 
unlawfully or otherwise illegally induced 
manufacturers to adopt this plan. We 
have a legal right to discuss distribution 
and point out to manufacturers their 
legal rights. Moreover, your committee 
has never undertaken to tell any manu- 
facturer whom he should or should not 
sell. In the final analysis every manu- 
tacturer requires complete dealer cover- 
age and it has been our observation that 
he will select distributors on the basis 
of his own particular needs. 

The intention of the committee, as it 
has been the policy of the association, fs 
to do all within its power legally to re- 
store normal conditions in our industry. 
We shall continue to that end avoiding 
any grounds for complaint on the part 
of the Federal Trade Commission or other 
sovernmental agencies. 

The NIRA, as we now 
does not wholly supersede the Sherman 
law or Clayton act. It does, however, 
provide that codes of fair competition 
which have been approved by the Presi- 
dent shall not be unlawful. <A _ knotty 
question is here involved. 

The object of the Sherman law was to 
perpetuate competition, but the law failed 
in that it has sanctioned the largest com- 
binations of business in the country, and 
the same law prevented other groups of 
business men from any form of co-opera- 


understand it, 


tion with the resultant condition. As a 
matter of fact, it is extremely doubtful 
if what is being done under the NRA is 


not illegal under the Sherman and Clay- 
ton acts. 

That there is a real 
understanding of our legal rights goes 
without saying. In all we have done we 
have been guided by the best legal advice 
available. We have been careful, fair, 
and impartial in our relations with manu- 


need of a better 


facturers and other wholesalers. Legal 
authorities themselves do not know just 
how far one may or may not go. Con- 


tradictory opinions, to say the least, leave 
us very much in the dark. 

Your chairman has been 
to this situation to know 
has arrived when surer 
needed to avoid legal entanglements. 
Your committee heartily endorses the 
recommendation to seek a trade practice 
conference with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and inviting to this discussion 
manufacturers, retailers and other whole- 
salers, 


close enough 
that the time 
fZrounds are 


Discount Reductions 


In recent months there has been a 
noticeable tendency on the part of manu- 
facturers to reduce list prices and dis- 
counts on their products. The usual ex- 
planation therefor is higher cost of crude 
material, taxes, etc. Manufacturers are 
prone to forget that we wholesalers also 
are burdened with higher costs of labor, 
taxes, ete., which have increased our 
costs of operation. We are interested 
in having drug products go to the con- 
sumer at fair values. Whatever we may 
believe it is hardly within our province 
to say that goods are overpriced It is 
within our province to point out that 
such reductions very materially affect 
gross profits and may easily lead to com- 
plications In the operation of wholesale 
establishments. Manufacturers and whole- 
salers will, we believe, take an intelli- 
gent and considerate position on _ this 
question. 


Free Goods 


This subject in one form or another 
has been before us for many years. The 
custom has become so ingrained that 


for its discontinu- 


ittle immediate hope 
ance is discernible. 
Free goods in large measure was re- 


sponsible for the breakdown of the price 
structure at wholesale and retail. Free 
goods as a sales stimulant has been 
demonstrated. If kept within proper 
bounds and ratio to the cost of the deal 
no one can take exception. Excessive 
free goods gives encouragement to the 
scalper and peddler and it is but a matter 
of time until its effect on sales is felt. 
The subject of free goods Inevitably 
brings up the question of charge-backs. 
Professor Ostlund has calculated that un- 
charge-backs 


der certain conditions ean 
be profitably handled. No one will, we 
believe, question the accuracy of his 
figures. The human element entering 


into the mechanics of charge-backs May 
easily, and frequently does, convert theo- 
retical profits into actual losses. The 
echarge-back system is wrong in principle 










and should be abolished. We hope some 
better Way will soon be discovered. 

Professor Ostlund in his ‘Principles of 
Drug Trade Practice’ has so fully cov- 
ered this subject we are going to quote. 
At this time it deserves careful thought 
by every member of the association. 

“90. Wherever practicable free goods 
and the goods with which they are given 
should be included in unit shelf packages 
or shipping cases and cases so marked. 

“31. When a manufacturer who offers 
free goods receives an order for his prod- 
ucts which calls for free goods, he should 
ship the free goods directly to the whole- 
saler with the order. 

“29 When new free deals are offered 
by manufacturers, floor stocks of whole- 
salers should be protected by the supply 
of free goods sufficient to cover goods 
on hand. 

“82 It is uneconomic to accept the 
charge-back system of remuneration in 
connection with the handling of free 
goods, particularly on comparatively small 
deals.” ; eT 

Manufacturers argue that in shipping 
free goods with orders wholesalers take 
advantage of it by anticipating their re- 
quirements to the extent of thirty, sixty, 
or ninety days and keeping the free 
goods. They point out that during such 
offers their sales do not represent actual 
sales to retailers for a given period show- 
their sales. This prob- 


ing valleys in 

ably is true. Where products have a 
ready demand and are offered on this 
basis without restriction, advantage, if 
permitted, would quite naturally be ac- 
cepted. The theory of free goods is to 


get larger quantities of merchandise into 
the hands of the retailer to induce greater 
interest and effort and he too takes ad- 
vantage and buys more than actual re- 
quirements warrant. On the other hand, 
where manufacturers having a wide open 
policy allow no other sales compensation, 
wholesalers feel that free goods offer 
an opportunity of earning a profit on 
deals which otherwise could not be profit- 
ably handled. 


Again, manufacturers point out that 
wholesalers often buy free goods deals, 
fill only such orders as come to them 
and make no effort to offer the deals 


to their customers. This may be a short- 
sighted policy and there are those who 
would so characterize it. In the final 
analysis, it is a matter of policy which 
each house must determine for itself. 
Our feeling is that where free goods are 
given for a specific purpose they ought 
to be used for that purpose. Otherwise, 
neither the manufacturer nor retailer is 
being fairly treated. 

Finally, some manufacturers allege 
that some wholesalers charge back free 
goods never delivered at all. Your com- 
mittee is reluctant to believe that any 
of our members stoop to such despicable 
methods. Business ethics is a member- 
ship obligation. Dishonesty in this mat- 
ter reflects upon the integrity of the asso- 
ciation. 


Uniformity Desirable 


Obviously, some uniform method of 
handling free goods, fair alike to manu- 
facturer and wholesaler, must be found. 
Manufacturers having no policy certainly 
are not entitled to the same consideration 
as those who do, and, moreover, should 
not expect sales effort without compensat- 
ing for it. The practice of allowing a 
commission to salesmen only, to work 
deals on our time is unfair and un- 
reasonable and should be frowned on. 
On the other hand, replacement of free 
gzoods delivered by the wholesaler from 
his own stock is not good business and 
offers no solution to the problem. 

Wholesalers generally have no desire 
to take an arbitrary position. We are 
seeking a uniform method fair to manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers which 
can be simply and economically handled. 


The following plan has been suggested. 
It is merelv offered for consideration in 
the hope that discussion will bring out 
a better method. 


1. Deals are accepted and offered where 
the manufacturer ships free goods with 
purchase orders. 

2. Deals offered by manufacturers, 
whose goods wholesalers must handle at 
a loss, are accepted providing free goods 


are shipped direct to the retailer. Such 
deals are handled only on orders taken 
by the manufacturer and turned over to 


the wholesaler, and are not offered by our 
salesmen. 

3. Deals offered by 
whose goods wholesalers 
at a loss, are offered by our 
provided the wholesaler receives at 
5 percent selling commission and the 
goods are shipped direct to retailer. 


manufacturers, 

must handle 
salesmen, 
least 
free 


4. Deals involving any kind of a 
charge-back or other sales records are 
absolutely declined. The only exception 


companies which 
number of 


being deals of several 
have been on this basis for a 
years. 

5. Deals offered by manufacturers, 
whose goods wholesalers must handle at 
a loss, on which manufacturers offer and 
pay sales commission only and directly 
to salesmen are not handled. 

6. Direct payment of sales commissions 
to sa'esmen on deals or otherwise is 
prohibited 

Code interpretation of costs 
to the general confusion and formed a 
basis for legal low prices at retail. Fortu 
nately, the bie “chiselers,” on the sur- 
face, at least, are unable longer to carry 
on guerilla warfare in the open. All 
things being equal, bustness gravitates 
to natural channels. Under the NRA this 
is plainly noticeable 

Price demoralization in 
endeavor is one of the 
breakdown in our economic system. The 
administration has spent, in the opinion 
of your committee, sufficient time debat- 


has added 


field of 


causes of the 


every 


ing the question of price pegging and 
what it terms free competition when 
a study, however superficial, will dis- 
close the benefits of the protection, in- 
adequate as it is, to the smaller retail 


dealers. 

“Safeguard American 
fair competition and they 
of themselves. If you 
by which small men are undersold in 
particular markets criminal, then you 
have freed America, and I for my part am 
willing to stop there and see who has 
the best brains.”—-Woodrow Wilson 

Stabilization at Retail 


Paralleling our effort to stabilize con- 
ditions in the wholesale business, whole- 


against un- 
will take care 
make processes 


men 


, 


salers individually have made an earnest 
effort to stabilize conditions at retail on 
so-called “protected’’ items. Outside of 
metropoiitan territories some success has 
been achieved. In the larger cities little 
if any progress has ‘been made. The 
habitual price-cutter has done his share 
in stabilizing an intolerable situation. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers are giv- 
ing much thought to protecting the profit 
of their customers, Obviously, under pres- 


ent laws, consigning merchandise is the 
only method which may be considered 
legal. In the wholesale business, particu- 


larly, its cost wou.d be prohibitive, quite 
aside from the fact that the great number 
of articles carried would seem to make 
it impossible. 

Your committee has evolved the theory 
of a _ revolving consignment account to 
include “protected” items and _ other 
articles, lending themselves to substitution 
and use as “loss leaders.” 

Very briefly, the plan is that the whole- 
saler place with his customer a _ thirty 
or sixty days’ supply of such articles. 
The consignment, accompanied by the 
usual agreement, including resale prices, 
shall be considered a permanent consign- 
ment account. Subsequent purchases of 
these articles, also covered by agree- 
ment between buyer and seller, shall be 


considered — replacement of goods. sold 
against original consignment. 
Consignment accounts are due when 


goods are sold. Under this plan theoreti- 
cally, and in practice, goods sold against 
consignment become due _ for payment, 
therefore when replaced in the same 
quantity, the payment due on the original 
consignment is merely transferred to cur- 
rent billing. 

_ The cost to the wholesaler, of course, 
is considerable. Aside from this, how- 
ever, it offers in some States a measure 
of protection against certain. types of re- 
tailers closing up over-night and jumping 
their creditors. From this point of view 
it may not be sound reasoning but it 
ought to act as a control. 

Moreover, if the theory of a consign- 
ment account is not disturbed by this 
procedure, it would seem obligatory to 
offer our customers the benefit and pro- 
tection which consigned goods affords. 
_It would not be discrimination if con- 
Signment accounts were offered to some 
dealers and not to others. 

Three certainly, and probably a num- 
ber of legal questions may be raised: 

1. After setting up an original consign- 
ment account could subsequent purchases 
of the same articles, by reason of an 
agreement between buyer and seller, be 
invoiced on regular terms and be con- 
sidered as replacements without disturb- 
ing the character or legal status of the 
original consignment? 

_2. Would the adoption of such a plan 
simultaneously by a number of houses 
connote collusion? 

3. Might it be considered 
of trade? 

In answer to the first question attor- 
neys advise that they may be “providing 
consignment articles subsequently pur- 
chased are identified.” A notation on the 
invoice to the effect that, “By agreement 
consigned articles are to be considered 
replacement of original consignment,” is, 
we are told, sufficient and does not impair 
the theory of a consignment account, 

The second question has not been, as 
yet, satisfactorily answered. . 

The third question is not of refusal to 
ship under certain conditions. Conversely, 
it is a refusal to accept merchandise un- 


in restraint 


der certain conditions. The fact that a 
dealer has other available sources of 
supply would indicate that there was no 


restraint of trade or a monopoly. 

Ww ithout attempting to discuss the mat- 
ter further it is offered for reflection 
in the hope that a discussion may develop 
a legal plan for protecting fair and 
reasonable profits against dishonest mer- 
chandising as at present practised; to 
protect the good-will of the manufacturer 
in his own product and to assure the free 
flow of merchandise through its natural 
channels, 

One prominent department store, pre- 
vented by the retail drug code from car- 
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rying on its notorious demoralizing prac- 
tices, actually display nationaily-adver- 
tised items and their own substitutes at 
lower prices. No one, of course, questions 
their right to do this, but you will agree, 
I am sure, that it is a sad commentary 
on American business methods. This 
tendency should be discouraged. 


Substitutions 
Recently a marked increase in offerings 
of substitutes for nationally advertised 
products has been noticed. Wholesalers 
should be particularly alert, and, in our 
opinion, go as far as possible in protecting 


the interests of manufacturers against 
this type of competition. This is a very 
real problem which affects every whole- 


saler. 
— This report 
the board of 


Secretary Newcomb: 
should be referred to 
control. 

Chairman Gertridge:—Following the 
usual custom, the report of Chairman 
James and the committee will be re- 
ferred to the board of control. 

Mr. James, I am sure I voice the 
sentiments of those who have been 
so fortunate to hear Dr. Newcomb’s 
reading of this report that the asso- 
ciation is very greatly indebted to you 
and your committee for this splendid, 
exhaustive, intelligent and illuminating 
report. 

Is there anyone who wishes to make 
any comment? 

Secretary Newcomb:—It is now one 
o'clock. We are to meet at two-thirty 
in this room as wholesalers, and the 
manufacturers in Room 909. I am 
certain that many of our members do 
desire to discuss these problems re- 
lating to distribution under the code. 
It seems to me it may be desirable that 
we adjourn rather soon and then take 
up the discussion of these several re- 
ports dealing with these two subjects 
from the wholesaler’s point of view 
just as soon as we come back here, 
While that may not be an official ses- 
sion of the NWDA, the discussion, I 
am sure, will be just as fruitful and 
helpful. Then at four o’clock, when 
the joint session takes place, we can 
further discuss the subject with the 
manufacturers, 

There is one telegram which has 
been handed to me which relates to 
the work of your proprietary goods 
committee. which I am going to read. 

Mead Johnson food products approved 
by Deputy Carr today in an explanation 
as being subject to retail drug code. 





National code authority will not issue 
instructions on this to local code au- 
thorities until after their meeting this 
Friday. Therefore, hold up action on 
your part until such instructions are 
issued—Mark Merrill, NRA. 


That indicates that some progress is 
being made in definitely defining which 
items belong under the retail drug code 
and which belong under food or other 
codes. I think it is in line with the 
work that the proprietary goods com- 
mittee has been doing. 

I would suggest that we ask those 
in attendance whether they would pre- 
fer to adjourn now or discuss this 
subject a little further at this time. 


Chairman Gertridge: — Gentlemen, 
what is your pleasure in connection 
with adjournment at this time and 


discussing the matter later? 

J. G. Smith:—There are so few of 
us here, I think it would be wiser 
to adjourn now and discuss this at 
a later meeting. 

(Upon motion made, duly seconded, 
it was voted to adjourn. Adjournment 
at one o'clock.) 


Thursday, October 4 


Fourth Session: Thursday Forenoon 


Was convened at 
President Faxon 


The fourth session 

10; a. m., October 4, 

presiding. 
President 





Faxon:—I will call to order 


the fourth session. 

The minutes of the third session, 
two short pages, I have read. If you 
are willing to trust me, we will record 
them. They give the list of the new 
officers that were nominated. 

This morning we have two reports. 
The first thing I want to tell you is 


that Mr. Mills, who was going to speak 
to us at 10 o’clock (as there were two 
of us in the room at 10 o’clock and Mr. 
Mills is taking a bath) is coming to 
speak to us after that. So it will be 


a little later in the morning before 
he comes in. 

Mr. Price will give us the report of 
the committee on research and rela- 
tions. 

H. S. Price If I can pry my eyes open 
wide enough, I will try to read this to 
vou. I feel kind of low this morning. I 


lost about a million dollars last night. 


The report on research and relations is 
in your hands and I presume some of 
you have found an opportunity to read it. 

Boiled down, we find we have spent 
upward of $75,000 in the past five years 
in supplying about 15 or 20 percent of 
the retailers with displays of various 
kinds Dr. Newcomb and his office has 
devoted literally months in their prepa- 
ration. 

We have now disposed of all material 
but a few thousand medicinal plant and 


college of pharmacy maps and they will 


all be gone in the next few months, — 
The question now is whether to dis- 


continue this phase of our activity alto- 
gether, or to renew our efforts in this 
field, particularly in emphasizing the im- 
portance of the profession of pharmacy 


or to abandon this in favor of the mer- 
chandise displays, such as the Christmas 
display, and the vacation displays, until 
the future, and, we hope, more prosper- 
ous times for the drug industry. 

It has been suggested that discussion 
on these points would be advisable at this 
time and as Dr. Newcomb has been in 
such close personal touch with this sub- 
ject for so many years. I suggest that 
he conduct the meeting from this point. 

(The full report of the committee Was 
as follows.) 


Research and Relations 


During the last year your committee on 
research and relations has confined its 
activities largely to the distribution of 
various retail druggist window display 
material prepared by earlier committees. 
This material consisted of displays for 
use during Pharmacy Week, the Christ- 
mas season and the vacation season. 

The displays which the association had 
on hand at the time your present chair- 
man was appointed and the sales made 
during the year are indicated below: 


Research and Relations Committee Displays 





on Hand October, 1933 

Medicinal plant maps 9.500 
College of pharmacy maps......-.++. 4,900 
Chemical maps.. So) 
Christmas tree posters 3.515 
Christmas display cut-outs 546 
Vacation needs posters... ono 

Displays Distributed During the Year 
Medicinal plant maps if 
College of pharmacy maps......-+ it 
Chemical maps nm 
Christmas tree posters rt 
Christmas display cut-outs 4h 
Vacation needs posters 2) 
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32 October 18, 1934 


Displays on Hand the Date of Preparing retail i he wholesaler, than ot made where requests come from libraries, 
hich have been pre- educational institutions, hospitals, or 


This Keport, September 1, 1934 th I spla vi L | 
t This | f is un- otner similar interests outside of the 


Medicinal plant maps es 4,166 pare¢g and : 4 ey t} o 
Collene of z eee rrnire aoue “701 ted] se) u tion that drug industry. ; 
Chemical maps z 0 vind isplay rimarily to attract It is of course true that displays of 
Christm tree poster , 0 P tome! nt ! , custome! chemicals, crude drugs and medicinas 
Christmas disp cut-out 0 © int tor »>b met g which plants, while intensely interesting to 
Vacation need poster 0 ' y hs y nde ) by : many people, perhaps only arouse a 
) m § e which ing Curiosity and may not lure many Into 
ft the store or directly result in sate of 
profitable merchandise The benefits of 
such educationa display are, of course, 


if not im 


pass- 


It will be noted that the committee 
has, through the co-operation 
members, disposed of al of the 


display material earlie red for ay ’ rofitabl ot ! indirect, and very difficul 
by retail druggist \ n¢ Isp which tl possible, to measure. Hardly anyone will 


prepared for use durin arma . its after the di deny that the instructive educational dis- 
eee aes of August ! customer into the plays the association has prepared do 
drafted a letter and ! t l AP isin Stace nave a very great value Those of our 
bers of the association urging eat mem- pe sf to rh i oflicers and committeemen who have be on 
ber to purchase a s ipply of t remain-~ salers, it is a f: forced to spend days and days of their 
ing Pharmacy Week displays to be u ed received. from retail time in Washington during the last year 
: ; macy Week display urgent need for the drug industry to con- 
this year as National Pharmacy Week have prepared outnumber tinue and intensify its efforts to bring 
lace wate het : renatend at t aw Che Feauents tha. wo tee loons eakare tne fully appreciate the 
York office for the remaining medicinal chandising displays ane . u sinal i ae ane aan tea OF tte nee 
plant maps and college of pharmacy nouncements Bre publeiee uA ™ ay eed geet oar ge eeigeas s 
maps which we have on hand It is trade press, that the N.W :D.A. eee Ea It was recently stated by one of our 
hoped that all the members of the. asso- to distribute medicinal | ae Pharr = members that the motion picture entitled 
ciation will co-operate in distributing ther displays for use duri Ser ot Handy Andy” represented the first time 
these displavs. The ; ociation is de- Week or First Aid. Week, hundre as. ol that the truth had been set forth on the 
sirous of cleaning up all these earlier druggists immediately write to our New screen of the importance of the position 
publications before giving Consideration York office and reque t cople ot the € and ervice of the pharmacist to the 
to the preparation of new, similar ma- Giapieys leer New Pvlic at large. The movies and_ the 
terial. York 7 tic Sh BCeel th  oxpenne parsemeien ane ily “ch pot 4 ne 
i rk office | ,~ ona ! ) l¢ ! yhal acis sua le ric as beer 
Most Valuable Displays of individual d bution involved, been one Which, to. say the: Teast, hae not 
We believe it is a fact that members of force postal ecard to each tended to inculeate in the minds of the 
the committee on research and relations, pharmacist questing, advising that the public a high regard and appreciation of 
as well as wholesalers generally, feel that display wil sent upon reé mittance of the profession of pharmacy. It was with 
the displays which the association has 50 cents to partially over production, these thoughts in mind that your com- 
prepared for use in connection with dis- transportation and handling costs his mittee, in urging our members to take 
plays of vacation merchandise and Christ- charge, with the approval of the chair- part in. distributing the remaining Phar- 
mas season merchandise, as well as first man of our board of control and former macy Week displays, called attention to 
aid displays, are more valuable, both for President Carl F. G. Meyer, has not been the need for the drug industry to empna- 
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size its professional activities and serv- 
ices wherever possible. The committee 
in urging members to aid in distributing 
Pharmacy Week displays stated that if 
30,000 retail drug store windows were 
filled during Pharmacy Week with pro- 
fessional window displays made with our 
attractive medicinal plant Maps and col- 
lege of pharmacy maps, there could be no 
question but what the public at large 
would favorably comment and that bene- 
fits to pharmacy would surely be the re 
sult 
Survey of Results Urged 

Your committee does not at this time 
recommend the preparation of new win- 
dow display material for use by Yretail 
druggists The committee does urge, 
however, that the new research and rela- 
tions committee carefully review the re- 
sults obtained in the distribution of this 
material during the last five years. If, 
after a careful survey of this material, 
the new committee believes it desirable to 
prepare something new, then this should 
be done with the approval of our board 
of control. 

Your present committee is fully cog- 
nizant of the fact that retail pharma- 
cists generally have not taken satisfac- 
tory interest in the utilization of these 
displays State and local associations of 
retail pharmacists have more or less gen- 
erally urged the making of professional 
window displays during Pharmacy Week 
and First Aid Week. A certain per- 
centage of pharmacists also express vers 
strong professional leanings, and hence 
voluntarily take part in the making of 
professional window displays 

The drug trade press has rendered most 
valuable aid to the N. W. D. A. in calling 
the attention of all retailers to both our 
commercial and professional displays. For 
this service the committee expresses Its 
appreciation 

The cost of preparing and distributing 
worthwhile lithographed display material 
is considerable Our most elaborate pro- 
duction was the present medicinal plant 
map. The compilation of the photographs 
and illustrations reproduced on this map 
was a task which alone covered a period 
of eight or nine months. The preparation 
of the map involved the assembling of 
some 300 separate negatives on one plate 
and then lithographing in order to pro- 
perly depict the true appearances of the 
various plants and involved the use of 
nine separate colors. The committee has 
never done any work which has brought 
forth such favorable comment as has the 
medicinal plant map Requests are con- 
stantly received for this display from 
every source imaginable. It is on exhibit 
today in hundreds of high schools, li- 
braries, hospitals, physicians’ offices and 
other places throughout the United States 
Many copies have been sent to foreign 
countries The map carries on its face a 
very strong statement relative to the im- 
portance of the service of pharmacy. It 
should be of some gratification to mem- 
bers of the N. W. D. A. to know that this 
publication has resulted in such commen- 
dation. It does place the work of our 
organization on a plane above that of 
commercial interests only and undoubt- 
edly creates a prestige for us which is not 
without value. 

The cost of producing some 24,000 of 
the medicinal plant maps was approxi- 
mately $7,000 Our other displays have 
been somewhat less expensive We call 
attention to these. facts because we have 
expended during the last five years prob- 
ably upward of $75,000 in this field of 
activity Efforts have been made at dif- 
ferent times to bring other associations in 
the drug field into more active participa- 
tion at least in defraying the cost of pro- 
duction of these displays, especially for 
use during Pharmacy Week and First Aid 
Week. The observance of lharmacy 
We arose as a suggestion within the 
American Pharmaceutical Association and 
the general sponsorship and direction of 
the occasion has for some years been 
under a joint committee representing the 
A. Ph. A. and the N. A. R. D. The ob- 
servance of National First Aid Week has 
been under the direction of a committee 
of the N . — a For a number ot 
years the A. Ph. A. contributed $500 an- 
nually for use of the chairmen of the 
Pharmacy Week committee Two and 
three years ago the A. Ph. A. and the 
N. A. R. D. each voted to contribute $250 
to defray the cost of Pharmacy Week 
window strips to be sent out with the 
N. W. D. A. medicinal plant maps. These 
window strips carry the legend, ‘Supplied 
Courtesy A. Ph. A. and N. A. R. D.” 


Better Co-operation Needed 


Your committee feels that while pro- 
fessional window displays have real merit 
and value, our association and members, 
in view of the liberal manner in which 
they have paid for practically the entire 
cost of all of this work, can hardly be 
called upon to continue these activities 
unless there is a somewhat different at- 
titude of participation on the part of as- 
sociations that more directly represent re- 
tailers to whom the displays are of most 
direct interest. The committee feels that 
different national organizations in the 
drug industry should contribute to the 
expense of Pharmacy Week and First Aid 
Week displays if they are to be issued 
the future The committee also feels that 
a much larger percentage of retailers 
should exhibit interest and a desire 
cooperate The N. W. D. A. in the future 
hould be willing to continue to lend its 
aid under these conditions 


The committee does not feel quite 


Si Tle way about the more commercial 
displays These displays hould have 
direct value to every wholesale druggi 
The incoming committee may ery weil 
carefully consider the getting up of at- 
tractive lithographed display material 
which may be used by all wholesalers t 
tid in the direct le of profitable mer- 
chandise 

It is the observance f your committee 
that only about 15 percent of the retailer 
in the country § are really enthusiastle 
about any of the displays hich we have 
sent out Other pharmacists are only 
lukewarm on the ibject and are not J} 
ticularly interested v or the other, 
We do not, however, feel that tl reta 
is altogether to blame for this We be- 
lieve the blame is partly ith whole 











saler who, in many cases, has not directed 
his salesmen to remind their customers 
of the value of these displays. 

If the incoming committee on research 
and relations decides to prepare new mer- 











chandising displays we feel that the fol- 
lowing procedure would be helpful in ob- 
tainir greater benefits from them. A 
letter should be sent to each wholesaler 
at least a month in advance of the issue 
of these displays together with an illus- 
tration or a pnotograph of the display. 
This letter should be directed to the at- 
tention of the sales manager and should 
contain a request for his cooperation in 
having his sales force make an effort to 
interest all his- customers in the coming 
displays. After the displays have been 
shipped the salesmen should assist their 


customers as far as possible in setting up 
the displays—in other words, take a per- 
sonal interest in each particular window. 

The retail pharmacist has gradually 
come to expect payment for the use of his 





Herbert S. Price 


Chairman on Research and Relations 


windows for display purposes. Many 
manufacturers are quite willing to pay for 
drug store windows and install attractive 
displays of their merchandise which all 
too frequently represent some highly com- 
petitive item yielding very little profit for 
the retailer. 

A wholesaler’s salesman can render in- 
valuable service not only to this customer 
but to his house as well by using a little 
diplomacy in pointing out how much more 
profitable a vacation display or a Christ- 
mas display or some other display would 
be, even though the retailer receives no 
direct payment for the window. Such 
merchandising displays, your committee 
believes, will bring customers into the re- 
tailer’s store to buy profitable merchan- 
dise, which all newspaper advertising 
rv any other advertising can do, 


Your 
thought 
displays. 
attractive 
color might 


is 


has given considerable 
for new merchandising 
It is believed that most 
window strips lithographed in 
be prepared which salesmen 
would find readily accepted by retailers 
and extensively used. On two different 
occasions the committee has gotten up 
lithographed window strips, the first issue 
of some 20,000 sets were almost entirely 
used up in one year, These window strips 
each carried beautiful vacation scenes 
lithographed in nine or more colors. This 
display was produced at low cost because 
standing stock plates owned by the litho- 
graphers were utilized. Many requests 
were received for of these window 
strips after the supply was exhausted. 


committee 


to ideas 
some 





sets 


The second effort or the committee in 
the production of multicolored window 
strips was not such a success. An at- 


tempt was made to produce new original 
pictures on each window strip. The cost 
of creating outstanding new pictures was 
so great that it was necessary to curtail 
production expense. As a result the win- 
dow strips were, as a matter of fact, 
rather mediocre in quality and did not 
create that immediate desire to possess 
and use which any successful display ma- 
terial should have. The association has 
been several years getting rid of this sec- 
ond lot of window displays 

We have made some inquiry about the 
possibility of securing the use of litho- 
raphed plates already in existence for 
the preparation of some most outstand- 
ing and attractive window strips which 
will be of a character to impel use. We 
have found that such plates are in exist- 


ence and may be made available to us 
at practically no cost. Your committee 
believes that there is a real opportunity 
for doing a constructive, profitable job 
both for ourselves and our retailers in 
developing this idea. The original illus- 


trations from which these available plates 
were made in many cases cost several 
thousand dollars each. We believe that 
we should not discontinue the preparation 


and use of these commercial displays. 

The professional displays we can_ well 
afford to discontinue for the time being 
or until retail pharmacists directly or 
through their various associations indi- 
eate a suffcient interest to participate 
more actively in their preparation and 
use than they have in the past. 

The country is slowly but surely com- 
ing out of the depression. Right now is 
the best time to impress upon our Cus- 
tomers the need for their becoming win- 


dow-display-profit-minded. If this can be 
done we will not only be helping our cus- 
tomers but ourselves as well. 


President Faxon:—We will refer that 
report to the board and ask Dr. New- 
comb to say a few words relative to it. 
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Comment by E. L. Newcomb 


Newcomb:—The board of 
already given consideration 
advance copies of which 
all of our members 
recommend that the 
the hands of the new 
committee on research 
and relations in co-operation with the 
executive committee of the association. 
Your New York office feels from the 
experience in the last five years that we 
should not be too hasty in deciding 10 
discontinue the prepuration of this ma- 
terial for use by retail pharmacists. I 
am very certain that the majority of our 
members do not realize the extent to 
which retail pharmacists do call for this 
material. We appreciate that the aver- 


Secretary 
control has 
to this report, 
were distributed to 
and the board will 
subject be left in 
chairman of the 


age Wholesale druggist undoubtedly feels 
that retailers take very little interest in 
these displays because you do not have 
seemingly very Many requests. 3ut when 
1 tell you that in the New York office 
on every one of these displays that we 
have issued, which have been referred to 


in the drug trade press, we have received 
thousands of orders, postcards, and jet- 
ters from retailers, writing to us directly 
and asking us to send them copies of 
these cispiays, | am giving you the abso- 
lute facts. This is particularly true of 
the displays which we have prepared for 
use during Pharmacy Week and First 
Aid Week. The retail pharmacists of the 
country are to quite a degree interested 
in observing Pharmacy Week and First 
Aid Week. Our most successful dis- 
plays from the viewpoint of interest on 
the part of the retailer have been those 
prepared for us during these two occa- 
sions. 

It fact that retailers apparently 
have taken less interest in displays pre- 
pared for us at other times during the 
year, such as the Christmas season or the 
vacation period. Wholesalers, on the 
other hand, have taken most interest in 
displays designed to aid the retailer and 
merchandiser. This undoubtedly true 
because the wholesaler sees in such dis- 
plays an opportunity for increasing his 
sales to retailers. 

Your committee 
sideration to what 
during the coming year. 


Is a 


is 


has given some con- 
might be prepared 
We find that the 


plates which the lithographers earlier 
used for the preparation of the giant 
Santa Claus poster are available and 


that we may obtain an extra quantity of 
these large Santa Claus posters at a very 


low cost, approximately $15 per hun- 
dred, or even less in large quantities. 
That Santa Claus poster Was a most 


popular display 
We also have found that cutouts, Santa 
Claus figures, mounted in cardboard, may 


be obtained as stock merchandise at a 
very low cost. In addition, we have found 
that it might be possible to get up some 


merchandising window strips in which the 
illustrative material thereon would rep- 
resent some of the very excellent maga- 
zine cover copy which has been used dur- 
ing recent years by such magazines as 
Collier’s or other magazines of that type, 
and you all know that the illustrations on 
the outer covers of those magazines are 
exceptional. They are made from oil 
paintings and the individual illustrations 
used for those magazine covers in many 
cases cost an amount running to several 
thousand dollars 

The committe is inclined to believe 
that an attractive series of window 
strips and possibly two such illustrations 








on either end would go like hot cakes 
with retail druggists and be something 
entirely new for the retail drug store 


window. Of course, the advertising copy 
thereon would merely mention the names 
of certain items not trade-marked, but 
lines of sundries or other merchandiss« 
which the retailer might sell at a profit 

Your committee would like to have just 





a few expressions of opinion at this time 
from members. First, would you like to 
have the committee during the coming 


year get out new Santa Claus posters for 
use during this coming Christmas season? 
We can have those ready in three weeks. 

Second, do you feel that the association 
should arrange to issue some attractive 
multicolored window strips illustrative of 
material such as I have indicated for use 


after Christmas and during the succeed- 
ing months? 

Third, do you feel that the association 
should in this next year consider getting 
up something which may_ be used for 
Pharmacy Week a year from this Oc- 


tober? 
Those are the three questions which we 
would like to have you discuss just briefly 


here, so that the incoming chairman of 
the committee and the executive commit- 
tee of the board may act in accordance 
with your wishes. 


Fifth Vice-President Kayton Smith took 
the chair.) 


Comment by Mr. Loring 


Charles A. Loring:—In_ reference to 
these window displays, I have given it 
some study because I have found that 
while there was very large call for them, 
it was largely because they were free 
They wrote to you, Dr. Newcomb, un- 
doubtedly because the advertisement in 
the paper indicated they could get it by 
writing you a postcard. But they didn't 


use it after they got it because of its size 
There were only a few windows where 
it was possible to use it. 

I started out this year and I made up 
an assortment of about thirty samples of 
approved drugs. I found that the price 
ran for the quantity about three dollars, 
the nominal price between three and four 
dollars. I tried to them that assort- 
ment of drugs with the map, believing 
that if they bought something they would 
all use it. Well, now, the great difficulty 
was that the map was too large to into 
the average window, but they did it, 
and used it very nicely, by putting the 
samples on table plates and running a red 
ribbon from the state and putting a card 
on it. It created a great deal of interest 


If something like that can 
up in every case with your 
play to give your retailer a 
how that can be displayed to advantage, 
you will get this advertising material 
used, and you won't if you don’t do some- 
thing. If you just expect him to use it, 
he will do like they do with all the rest 
of it. I will y to you that you can go 
into the average town and into the base- 


sell 


use 


be worked 
window dis- 
thought on 








ment of the average drug store and 
will find seventy-five to one hundred 
window disp.ays lying there rotting. 

I think 
gation should 


you 
tine 


some consideration and investi- 
be made. That drug map 
is a very wonderful map, Dr. Newemob, 
but there are few windows it can be 
used in to advantage; I believe, in tact I 
know, that it couldn't be reduced, but 
where it can be used, you will ind they 
will use it following the plan carried out. 


Chairman Smith: What about the 
Santa Claus sirips, Mr. Loring? What 
do you think of that? 

Mr. Loring: The Santa 
Was very nice, but it appiied in the same 
way. Most of the Sunita Caus disp ays 
were used in the body of the they 
couldn't me put in the window. The win- 
dow wasn’t large enough for then. We 
sent a great many out, and they weren't 
used in the window because they Claimed 
they ddin’t have room to use them. They 
were very attractive. 


Comment by Others 


G. Allen:—We tind 
in these window 
charge them actual cost, and in every 
instance they have used the display. I 
suppose about 50 percent of our customers 
order and use and pay for these strips 

Albert Ostorge :—Regarding window 
displays, we found very popular, and I 
wouldn't try to sell them strips; I think 
you wou'd go about it the wrong way. 
We give them away, particularly the 
Christmas displays that are called for, 
and the vacation displays. Of course, on 
Pharmacy Week they don’t: pay mucn 
attention to that, as the gentlemen said, 
because they are not educated enuogh 
to that. They don't care to spend any- 
thing on that. 

[I am very much in favor of continuing 
the displays for Christmas and vacation 
time, 


sO 


Claus display 


siore ; 


WwW. 


terest 


reasonable in- 


displays. We 


it 


as 


Jacob G. Smith:—lI have to ask this of 
the secretary: has it been much of an 
exvense to the association 

Secretary Newcomb :—No; you pay just 
about the cost. - 

Jacob G. Smith:—You know, when the 
manufacturers are embarking on a vast 
advertising program for prospective pros- 


perity, don’t you think that place will be 
taken by their window displays instead ot 


ours? So why should we got into this 
detail? I think we had better watch our 
revenue very closely. We are going to 
have a lot of commitments this year by 
this association. My idea would be if 
there is any chance of this costing the 
association money to abandon it, with the 


exception, possibly, of the Pharmacy Week 
material. 


Chairman Smith :—Are there any other 





who fell we should have a Santa Claus 
poster 

Henry Frank :—I think we should con- 
tinue the window displays to fit the aver- 
age window We have the same com- 
plaint—some of those displays were a 
little rge We got excellent results in 
years gone by on these window displays. 

Chairman Smith:—AIl those, who 
think we should have a Santa Claus 


poster of some kind, please raise their 
hands. 

Thank you. Is there any 
cussion on this subject? 
{President Faxon resumed the chair.] 

President Faxon:—Thank you, Mr. 
Smith. 

We will now hear the report 
committee on accounting, Robert 
lor of Atlanta, Ga. 


Accounting 


Robert Taylor:—The accounting com- 
mittee report can be summed up as a plea 
that the association undertake a survey 
of cost of operations and when this 
done that the members cooperate in giv- 
ing Mr. Ostlund the wherewithal which 
will make possible, and really valuable, 
digests of our business. 


other dis- 


of the 
Tay- 


is 


Mr. Ostlund is a most competent an- 
alyst and statistician, and we should take 
full advantage of his willingness and 
ability to render us a real service. In 


his address today he will only scratch the 
surface, but, if we will give him the data, 
he will diagnose our cases and reveal 
many things not previously conceived of. 
It would be interesting and helpful for 
us to know whether the following fig- 
ures were high, low, or average for mem- 
bers of the association :— 
Value of sales $15.00 
Value of line extension eee 1.50 
Sales volume per Warehouse employee 100,000 


each order 


sales 


Sales allowance and returns in percent 

OF MTOGG BRIGR ccccccccece aig Gaeta a 2 
Number of sales omissions per $1,0 of 

net sales Fie ar : aa 25 
Number of days’ sales in accounts re 


ceivable . eve ee ° 
Ratio of receivables to net sales.. 





Gross profit in percent of net sales 
Cash discount liability 

Cash discount allowed 

Receivable losses 3 

Total expenses in percent of net sales 


Salesmen’s compensation and expenses 
in percent of net sales ee 3% 
Truck expense: Cost per mile of oper 
ation weenie . $0.10 
Functional (percent of net sales) - 
Purchasing 0.7 
Selling 5.0 
Shipping 1.2 
Warehouse ; : 2.0 
Merchandise stock turns 6 


We need to know these and many other 


things of a similar nature. Let’s make 
it possible to learn about them by sup- 
plying Mr. Ostlund with the information 
he will probably request of us in 1935, 

Thank you. 

{The full report was as follows.] 

Prosperity was given! Prosperity was 
taken away 

‘Our protits, once fat 
Are surprisingly thin! 
Oh what can we do 
To bring back what has been?’’ 

With the passing of the wide profit 
margin and low expense which accom- 
panied the natural development of the 
country during the pre-war period, the 


continuing wide margin of profit and large 
sales volume during the war period and 
that immediately following, we entered 
the period of depression with its narrowed 
margin of profit, reduced sales and rela- 


> 
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tively high expenses. During the present 
period of governmental regu ation of busi- 
ness by N.L.1I there has been some in- 
crease in sales volume and an almost un- 





appreciable increase in the margin of 
gross profit, but there has also been a 
tendency towards a disproportionate rise 
in expenses. The natural sequence was 
reversed in that increased expense was 
required before being warranted by in- 
creased sales. 

It was the function of the committee 
on accounting to co-operate with the 
statistical director in making available 
to NRA any statistical reports for which 
there might be a call. However, since 
the entire allotted time of the statistical 


director was given over to preparing mis- 


cel aneous figures for NRA and confer- 
ring with the NRA authorities, the idea 


of asking for further reports by this com- 
mittee was abandoned. 

The importance of the accounting de- 
partment in modern business is due to the 
fact that in recent years it has assembled 
and centralized that information which 
serves to guide the executives in the con- 


duct of the business. Development of 
the many forms in which statistical data 
are recorded has simplified the interpre- 
tation of its significance. 

The modern executive looks to the 
Statistics of his own business to inform 
him of the trend, making easier his task 
ot directing than would be the case 
were the accounting department only the 
Place in which undigested, uninteresting 


figures were recorded, merely proving the 
accounts in balance. 

It is the ambition of every drug house 
to be the best and most efficiently op- 
erated house in the country. What in- 
dicates that the goal is being approached? 

A swimmer does not need to be told 
that he is keeping his head above water. 
He knows that. But if he is an ambi- 
tious swimmer, with his heart set on the 
championship, some things he must know 
in order to train intelligently: the speed 
of the average swimmer, and record 
speed. 

If his time is below that of the average, 
he can be reasonably sure that there is 
something definitely wrong with his stroke, 
If his time is above that of the average, 
he may feel that he has mastered the 
fundamentals of swimming and only needs 
to perfect his form. By studying the 
methods of the champion and others, and 
by applying what he learns, he does this. 
At frequent intervals he times himself 
and as he approaches nearer and nearer 
the record time he works harder and 
harder, not only to reach that mark but 
to surnass it. 


Necessary Information 


Wholesale 
also work 
ficiency 
by 
not 
the 
if 


drug house executives 
rx more intelligently toward ef- 
if they know what has been done 
others, what is being done. Would 
each such executive be able to pan 
work of his house more intelligently 
he could know the highest, lowest, and 
aver: figures for the following: 
Sales— 





Average 
city. 
Average 
country. 
Average 
total. 
Average 
—city. 
Average 
—country. 
Average value 
—total. 
Average 
employee. 
Sales allowances and returns, in per- 
centage of gross sales. 
Number of sales omissions per $1,000 
net sales, 
Number of 
receivable. 


value of each sales order— 


value of each sales order— 


value of each sales order— 


value of sales line extension 


value of sales line extension 


of sales line extension 


sales volume per warehouse 


of 
days’ 


sales in accounts 


Ratio, in percentage, receivables bear 
to net sales. 
Gross profit in percentage of net sales 
Deductions (In percentage of net 
sales). 
Cash discount liability. 
Cash discount allowed. 
Receivables losses. 
Expenses— 
Total expenses in percentage of net 


sales, 


Salesmen's compensation and travel- 
ing expense in percentage of net sales 

7 

Truck expense — cost per mile of 


operation. 
Functional expenses- 
net sales). 
Purchasing 
City selling 
Country selling 
Total selling 
Receiving 
City shipping 
Country shipping 
Total shipping 
Storage 
Handling 
Carrying 
Total warehouse 


—(In percentage of 





Merchandise stock turns, 

Einstein’s theory that everything is 
relative seems true in the world of ac- 
counts, Frequently a _ single financial 


statement devoid of interest, but when 
compared with an earlier one of the same 


is 


company it shows action, movement. This 
account compared with that shows _in- 
crease, improvement. Par is the best 


that precedes. But should the experience 


of one company be considered par, or a 
standard? 

If a comparison could be made with. 
the statement of another company simi- 
larly engaged, defects in the first might 
be apparent. There is incentive to do 
better because someone else has. Atten- 
tion would first be directed to strength- 
ening the weakest points. There would 
be no blind effort, but the striving for 


a definite objective. 

Suppose a statement which represents 
the average of those of many houses 
is before us for comparison with our own, 
and another which shows the best of any 


of the many houses. Then we would have 
that by which our own figures could b 
judged. By combining the figures of many» 
houses, making possible the translatio: 
of individual results into standard or 
pars by which we might rate oursel ve n 
dividually, we would benefit our house 
immeasurably. It is a hardheaded, busi- 
ness producing idea All information 
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by the tors. No individual reports are 
even by committee members; 
they accessible to inspection by 
ship showing altitude, ete., the aviator authorities All confidential reports are 
is deeply grateful for the radio which handled personally by Mr, Ostlund, and 
allows him to reap the benefit of the by no one else. | 

knowledge and experiences of others alon A comprehensive 
the route. Although he can report 01 would enable us to meet successfull) 
his own position only, by radio he certain questions Which have arisen in 
given the combined observations 0 our dealings with the NRA and 
pilots, each of whom reports empts to co-operate with 1 le manu- 
small space of the ground mat their surveys What are the 
the information is col‘ected ar 


would be kept entirely confidential ever seen 
statistical director. 


In spite of the various meters in his 


picture of N.W.D.A. 


in our 


tfacturers 1n 
total annual 


total personnel 


sales, the total investment 
total operating cost, al 
the total credit extended by the mem- 
3 . bership of the N.W.D.A 
: cca aires Until there is a response of one 
Increasin Rovayre anaes ees dred percent to eGuaatn for information, 
- MRBEboS Wie id he sucl questions can never be answered, 
vement, but also I moment when a complete sSur- 
Sed vey of the N.W.D.A. cin mean the most 
its members, and, if each member 
illing to help, such a survey can be 
made immediately. 

“Our continuing growth is 
our closer co-ordination and our willing- 
ness to do our battling as a unit These 
words of Mr. Henry Faxon, the 

of N.W.D.A 

Can we well afford to attempt 
operations today without every advan- 
which can be obtained? No longer 
can we trust to the natural growth of 
our country, to the impetus of war de- 
post-war inflation for ex- 

prosperous livelihood 
present in the life of 


slipshod 


1 


Such methods are no innovat a 
as business in general is conce 
even so far as concerns the 
drug industry. 
we must rely on 
ress in business, 
not only our rate of mo 
our direction as indicated by standard 
set from those in like circumstances wit 
ourselves. 

At present we have 
figures for the industry by which we as 
individuals can measure our own. per- 
formance. The New York office is fre- 
quently asked the normal expense figures 
for a house of certain size operating un- 
der given conditions Too often these 
figures are not available The should 
be, and there is no reason they 
cannot be. 


Survey Would Be Valuable 


distracting last 
N.W.D.A. 


rned 


hun- 


iis is the 


ery few norm: ' 
Ne ST nee hinged on 


are the 


president 


business 


tage 


mands or to 
istence, muc 
Economie forces 
today prevent the 
Inethods. 


these ness 
members of 
how much this vital 
must be based on Momentum, speed, activity 
individual houses, to be found in the business life of today. 
both as an associa- Leisurely action and merchandising 
concerns. Other- habits are not countenanced in the com- 
lack, mrece of today, and the prac- 
facilities and given tices of today will be the average of to- 
members, the morrow. 

thorough- Naturally, 
finan- are the first to feel the 
could The policy that 
perhaps a hundred dollars to a 


during 
many 
realized 


Perhaps 
tew Vears 
have not 
information, which 
figures obtained from 
could mean to them, 
tion and as separate 
Wise, there would be no such 

With its present 
the co-operation of its 
N. W. D. A. could make a 
going survey of the operating and 
cial facts of the industry, which 
be of amazing value. loss of 

Waiting for the NRA to undertake any small wholesale house in the South will 
such work on our behalf appears to be cost a iarge Northern concern up into 
useless. The uncertainty which pervades the thousands. So, while the small house 
that organization and its specialized pur- rocks along, thinking the unimpor- 
poses limit its functioning to a range tant, the laftfge house will set to work 
too narrow for our present needs. The agencies to change that policy. It is only 
splendid work done by the Department of when the “‘impossible’’ has been demon- 
Commerce in making a very detailed strated to be possible and profitable that 
analysis of one of our houses has been methods advance, and = such 
practically buried up till now in Wash- progress is usually based on economies 
ington. A study of this survey will be made possible by a closer knit organiza- 
most valuable, but much of the informa- tion operated on more efficient lines. 
tion is stale so far as present application Any shrinkage in the margin of profit 
is concerned. Right now we need more requires a reconciling decrease in ex- 
general information, gathered from many vense; no house can operate for any 
houses, that will guide our executives in length of time without a decent profit 
management. Since present day methods used by com- 

Naturally each house has to meet cer- petition force a narrow margin capable 
tain distinctive conditions, but there is management is a necessity. 
no house which cannot contribute, and The NRA code with its hour and salary 
contribute matemally to the success of restrictions May not prove a very heavy 
such a survey, ni matter how inadequate burden to the large organizations in 
its figures may seem in the eyes of its which efficiency has always been de- 
own executives nor how peculiar the manded of each employee, but to others 
conditions under which it may be forced not so well equipped for an emergency 
to operate. it is an enormous stumbling block—and 

The early reluctance which many mem- only efficient direction can transform it 
bers felt to giving private information to into a stepping stone. 
the statistical division has practically The committee on accounting does not 
vanished. During all of its activity there recommend the revamping of the ac- 
have been no leaks of personal informa- counting methods of each house to corre- 
tion either to the public or to compet 
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OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


neither are 
public 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


whole-heartedly is 
meaning of the 


those 


recommend 
this Uniformity in the 
final figures and the sending of 
figures, which will be held In srrictest 
confidence, to the statistical director of 
N.W.D.A. in order that the experiences 
of all may serve member as bases 
of planned action 


does 


each 


vou, Mr. 
referred to 


Thank 


will be 


Faxon 
report 
control 


Professol 


President 
Taylor The 
the board of 

We will ask 
won't say something at this 
don’t want to be too light with 
you are scheduled for a regular ad 
expect to hear 
your com- 


Ostlund if he 
time. I 
you 


and we 
appre late 


Professor, 
it from you and 
ing here, 

Pro H. J. Ostlund 


mornit quite 


adress 


What I will have 
naturally will 
ndividuals be- 
ends in your own 

much better 
that we 


to say this 
not be 
you 
houses, the cific 
than I do, 
have are 
up to date as those 
from month to month. 
benefit that you may 
port will come largely 
it gives you a bit of an 
What is happening in 
your own. 

There are two 


news te 
cause know the 
because he figures 
quite naturally not nearly 
that ou are getting 
Consequently, any 
get out of my re 
from the fact tha 
indication as to 


as 


t 
places othe1 than 


sources of information 
that we ordinarily rely upon. One should 
be the eensus of distribution, which was 
taken covering last year’s activities Tie 
that census are just voming 
present time, and they are not 
complete enough yet to give us adequate 
facts concerning trends, The indications 
are, however, that from what figures have 
been given us, 1933 stand about 60 
percent of 192% But the imples, bot! 
in retail and wholesale activities, are Very 
inadequate, in retail something like 12 
percent of the total, as I recall it, and 
in wholesale, something like S percent 
only. Consequently, we May ignore those 
figures. 

Now for the rest of 
the report is in your 
abstract it merely. 

(The complete paper 


Wholesale Drug 
Operations 
1929 and 1933 


The data for this report are taken mainly 
trom replies to a que stionnaire sent to 
the members of the association after the 
first public hearing on the wholesale drug 
code on March 15, 1934. At that time 
the representatives of the administration 
took a very definite position adversely 
toward certain basic features of the cod 
as represented. It was felt by the in- 
dustry that the administration’s attitude 
Was based on an inadequate supply of 
facts concerning the industry, particu- 
larly since much of the oasic data con- 
cerning sales and expenses hud been pre- 
pared with the expectation of its use in 
September or October of 1933. Since 
negotiations had been prolonged well into 
1934 before the public hearing took place 
it appeared evident that certain final 
figures on 1933 operations would be 
necessary. Since these figures were to 
be collected for a specific purpose and 
since they were needed in haste, it was 
necessary for the code committee to limit 
its request for data to that which ap- 
peared to be of the most vital immediate 
significance. 

For that reason the facts presented do 
not cover the entire range of wholesale 
Sastvistes for the period under considera- 
ion. 

The Gata presented in this report and 
the tables which accompany it cover 

Sales trends by sections of the country 
and by size of house. 

Trend of wage costs by sections of the 
country and by size of house. 

Trends of total expense by sections of 
the country and by size of house. 

Trends of net profits by sections of the 
country and by size of rouse. 

Trend of gross margins. 


Sales Trends 
The trend of net sales since 1929 has, 
as in other industries, been definitely 
downward. We have information from 
over one-half of the membership of the 
association, that could furnish complete 
information, to the effect that sales for 
the year 1933 were 65.1 percent of 1929 
for the country as a whole. There Was, 
however, considerable variation as be- 
tween the different sections of the United 
States In the East, which includes the 
New England States, New York, Penn- 
ania, New Jersey, and Delaware, the 
$ sales were 76.4 percent of those of 
In the Central States 1933 
60.5 percent of 1929 sales In the 
, Which includes the Rocky Mountain 
Pacific States, the 1933 sales were 
percent of 1929, and in the South 

were 63.0 percent 

all sections 1933 was a poorer year 
than 1932, making 1933 the worst full vear 
for which we have records during the 

depression. (See table I). 


There was a rather distinct pick-up in 
sales during the latter half of 1933. Com- 
plete data for the four months’ pe- 
riods of 1932 and 1933 were given by 113 
houses Taking the first six months of 
100, the index for the four 
six months’ periods is as follows for the 
country as a whol 
January-June, 1952 
July-December: 1932 
January-June 1033 
July-December, 1933 


reports ot 


out at the 


sales 


oO Say, 


what 1 
hands 


have t 
and I 


follows.) 


Was as 


sales 


sales 


1932 as sales 


Sales for the 
thus only 3.2 
first half of 


those of the 


latter half of 
points those of the 
1932, and 5.7 points 
Same period in 1932 

Taken by sections, the sales of the West 
made the best comeback, while those of 
the Central States made the poorest. The 
June to Decembeir, 1933, figures on the 
above base for the were as fol- 
lows :— 

East, 94.0 

Central, 92.6 

West, 106.7 

South, 98.8. 


The 


below 


above 


sections 


sales of the 113 


total 


two years were $150,- 
$142,275,014 in 1933. 
small tak- 
there are no 
reports. It 
sales of the last half 
first half of 
96.8 pe rcent, 


reporting for the 
276,352 in 1932 and 
\s between large and 
ing the country as a whole, 
conspicuous differences in the 
happens that the 
of 1933 as a percent of the 
1932 is the same, namely 
oth in cities over and in cities under 
500,000 population table II), 


Trend of Wage Costs 


The wholesalers were asked for infor- 
to wages paid during the three 
In view of the set-up 
salaries, the minimum of 


cities, 


(See 


mation as 
years under survey. 
us to executive 


H. J. Ostlund 


Director of Statistical Division 


at $30 in cities under 
population and $35 a week in 
cities larger than that, it was necessary 
to ask for wage costs in two brackets, 
namely wage below $30 or $35 de- 
pending on the size of the city in Which 
the house was located, and the costs of 
all wages and salaries above that break- 
ing point The salaries and commissions 
of salesmen were included in the second 
group of figures’ irrespective of their 
weekly earnings in view of the fact that 
they were not directly affected by code 
provisions. Table III] gives the wag 

of the lower bracket for the three years, 
1929, 1932 and 1933. 

The costs of wages and 
the dividing line and including 
and commissions of salesmen are 
in table 1V 

The trend of the figures in 
over the four years must not be 
as the trend of wage rates 
must have been some movement 
bracket to the other 
tion, for instance, of 

8 a week, 

Table V is a combination of 
and IV and gives the total 
percent of sales for the three 

The average total wage costs in 
were 8.60 percent of and in 1933 
they were 8.70 percent. In 19382 they 
were $9.01 percent. This situation may be 
accounted for by the fact that wholesale 
druggists in general appeared reluctant 
to cut labor too drastically but that they 
attempted on the whole to maintain their 
personnel intact as far as possible. The 
policy of no replacement of natural sepa- 
rations, save where necessary, would ulti- 
mately bring personnel down somewhat 
into line with sales conditions even if the 
process did lag behind the decline in sales. 

It appears from these figures that 
wholesale druggists by the end of 1933 
had just about been able to adjust w 
costs to the declining volume of sales. It 
is obvious that this is necessary in order 
to continue in business. Any substantial 
increase in wage costs in distribution is 
much more serious than is the case in 
manufacturing or, in any integrated in- 
dustry that covers both manufacturing 
and distribution because of the fact that 
the margin between the cost of goods or 
materials bought and the selling price is 
so much narrower in the case of manu- 
facturers For that reason payroll cost, 
which makes up almost two-thirds of the 
total cost of operation must be kept under 
rigid control, more so than any other 
variable cost of operation Another fea- 
ture of the wholesale drug industry that 
makes imperative the rigid control of 
this element of that the losses of 
one period cannot be offset by extraordi- 
nary profits of another period. 

The fact that labor in the 
drug industry gets better than 
of the gross margin, and gets it 
ently, indicate that the 
fails to do its fair share in the 
ment situation 


Trend of Total Expenses 


costs of op- 
erating the merchan- 
dise and sales discounts given. They even 
include here the Federal taxes 
interest paid and allowances o1 
offs on account of bad debts 

Expenses thus defined 
the period Table VI gives the 
penses as a percent ot 
years under survey. 

There was a definite 
penses of wholesale drug 
ing the four years in all 
country in both the smaller and the larger 
cities Taking the country as a whole 
total expenses from 14.80 percent in 
1929 to 16.65 percent in 1932 and to 17.75 
percent in 1933. It is not easy to account 
fully for this change but we do have 
leads as between 1929 and 1932 that 
helpful The total 


which was proposed 
SOO,000 


costs 


e costs 


salaries above 
salaries 
given 


these tables 
taken 
there 
from one 
through the reduc- 
Wages say from $32 


since 


tables III 
wages as a 
years, 

1929 


sales 


cost is 


wholesale 
one-half 
consist- 
industry 
employ- 


does not 


Total expenses include all 


business exclusive of 


and all 
write- 


mounted during 
total ex- 
sales for the three 
increase in e@X- 
operations dur- 
sections of the 


some 
increase be- 
years was from 14.80 percent 
percent or 1.75 percent Wage 


may be 
tween 


to 16.65 


those 








rose from 

0.41 per 
1.34 to 
indi- 
trom 


costs during that same period 

8.60 percent to 9.01 percent or 
cent. That leaves a difference of 

account for The Harvard survey 
cated an increase in bad debts 
0.5 percent to 2.25 percent of sales or a 
net of 1.75 percent The Harvard figures 
do not, however, apply to identical 
businesses here surveyed, but they may 
as adequately representative. 
It thus appears that the total increase in 
; nore than 


from 1929 to 1982 is 
for by the two items, increased 


cost 


Those 


be accepted 





eXpenses 


accounted 





labor costs and increased bad debt costs. 
There must therefore have been some de- 
creases here and there, notably in Fed- 
eral income taxes and in- State income 
taxes. Coupled with these decreases 
there must have been other economies in 


Operation during 
What these 
certained without 
formation than is 


Trend of Net Profits 


In atl sections of the United 
both in the smaller and in the 
cities, there were net average losses 
in 2 and 1933. In all but 
the net were 
in 1932 table 

The average net 


the period under review. 
were cannot be as- 
much more detailed in- 
possessed at present. 


economies 


States, 
Marae! 
both 
section 


than 





one 








greater in 1933 
Vil}. 
protit for the 


losses 
(see 


country 


as a whole was 2.37 percent in 1929, In 
1932 the average net .oss was 0.65 per- 
cent, while in 1933 it was 1.22 percent 
or almost twice as great as the year 
before. 

The Western houses showed the high- 


est average net prolit, or over 4 percent in 





1929, and the highest verage net loss, 
over 3.5 percent in 1933. 

It is significant that in 1929 the aver- 
age net profits for the year fell just be- 
low 2 percent on sales in ail sections, 
except in the West... In 1933 the Central 
States and the South showed the least 
severe average net losses 

As between houses in the larger and 


cities the differences were not 

enough to appear significant. 
Trend of Gross Margins 

No call 


smaller 
wide 


Was made for gross margins, 


hence there are no accurate figures avai.- 
able. Generally gross margins are equal 
to net operating profits plus operating 
expenses. The expense figures calied for 
and furnished here included all expenses, 
even interest and Federal taxes. Like- 
wise, the net profit figure called for and 


furnished included, naturally, non operat- 
ing income such as interest and cost dis- 
eounts received. Also the net sales figure 
Was given after deducting cash discounts 
given. However, it may still be interest- 
ing to note the gross margins even when 
thus qualified table VIII). 

These figures must not be interpreted 
as gross margins on sales in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term. They have the 
special meaning here indicated only be- 
cause of the limitations on the figures we 
had to 


(see 








work with and hence they are 
interesting and significant only because 
of the trends they show 
In general, the trend was down to 
1932 and then there was a slight im- 
provement in 1933. This gross income 
figure for the country as a whole was 
17.19 in 19 16.40 in and 16.53 in 
1933 In 1929 it was highest in the 
Western houses, namely 18.64 percent, 


and lowest in the Eastern houses, or 15.92 






percent. In 1983 this figure was highest 
in the South, 17.64 percent, and lowest 
in the East, 15.33 percent, while the 
West was next to the lowest, or 16.14 


percent, 


Analysis by Size of House 

It is generally believed that the size 
of the house makes a difference in effi- 
ciency and cost of operation. It is not 
unlikely that the mere factor of size has 
been overemphasized in its bearing on 
cost of operation It is highly probable 
that other factors involving management 
may be associated with larger or smaller 
sizes of establishments. If this is the 
“ase the statistics will never by them- 
selves reveal it. 

There were, however, 100 houses of 
those reporting whose data for the three 
years were in such form that an analysis 
could be made bv size of house. In fact, 
in this analysis it was possible to analyze 
chese houses in a way not usually done. 


The houses were classified as to size 
on the basis of 1929 sales rather than 
on the basis of volume as of any cur- 
rent year. Thus a house remained in 
the same class for all three years, ir- 
respective of the fact that declining sales 


may have brought it into a lower classifi- 


cation by 1933. The houses were classi- 
fied into three groups: (1) those whose 
sales were over $2,000,000 in 1929; (2) 


those whose sales were between $1,000,000 
and $2,000,000; and (3) those whose sales 
were under $1,000,000, If a house had 
sales of $1,400,000 in ‘ and_ then 
dropped to $900,000 jin 15 it still re- 





mained in the $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 
class. This makes it possible to see the 
effect of the slump in volume on houses 
that normally may be assumed to have 
a certain volume of sales. 

In the discussion the houses may be 
referred to as the large, medium sized, 
and small (see table IX). 

The figures will have to be taken for 
whatever they are worth In the large 
houses sales in 1933 were 62.6 percent 
of the 1929 sales, in the medium-sized 
houses they were 63.7 percent, whi'e in 
the small houses they were 75.0 percent 
It thus appears that the smaller houses 


were able to maintain their volume much 


better than were the larger ones. Why 
that is so the statistics themselves, natu- 
rally, do not reveal. In arrivine at thess 
figures no houses were included where 
there had been any merger durine the 
period, or any other apparent'y majo1 


disturbing situation. 





Total labor costs were higher in the 
small houses in 19°9 than in the laree 
ones, being 9.29 percent in the smal] 
and 8.44 in the large In 1933 they were 


still larger but not by so great a margin 
They were 8.93 percent in the small houses 
and 8.36 percent in the large It is signi- 
ficant that in both the large and _ the 
sma'l houses labor costs as a percent of 
sales declined slightly from 1929 to 1933 
In the large houses thev fell from 8.44 
to 8 36 percent of sales, a decline so small 
as not to be significant In the small 
houses they fell from 9.29 to 8.93 percent 
of sales during the same _ period. In 






the medium-sized houses, however, labor 
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8.78 
1933. 


rose from 
percent in 


costs 
9.10 


percent in 1929 to 








Total expenses as a percent of sa’‘es 
rose over the period. During 1929 the 
small houses had the highest total ex- 
pense ratio of the three groups Ex- 
penses in the large houses were then 14.31 
percent, in the medium-sized house they 
were 14.62 percent, while in the smal 
houses they were 15.76 percent 

The depression, with its consequent ce 
cline in sales volume and bad credit situ 
ation brought about realignment of ex 
pense ratios In 1933 total expenses in 
large houses were 17.45 percent of sale 
in the medium-sized houses the were 
18.83 percent, and in the small houses 
they were 16.55 percent. 

It thus appears that the medium-sized 


houses had the greatest relative 
in expenses while the smallest houses had 
the smallest increase. 


In accounting for this 


Increase 


difference in it 


erease it must not be overlooked that 
there are two major factors that have 
a bearing on the situation The first 
the dec'ining sales volume So far as this 
factor is concerned it will be recalled 
that the small houses as a whok 

the smallest decline in sales volume and 


that as a consequence they had the ad- 
Vantage over the others on this score 
With respect to the second factor, name y, 
the credit loss situation, we have now 
no measure by which we can indicate how 








significant it may have been We do not 
now know whether or not there were 
marked difference between small and 
large houses with respect to credit. poli- 
cies and consequent cred tosses 

The medium-sized houses had an _ in- 
crease of over 4 percent of sales in their 
expense ratios, the largest increase of all 
However, attention is again called t» the 
very heavy increase in bad debt losses 


up to 1932 and wh ch, doubiless, 
through 1933 This 
0.5 percent of sales in 
in 19382. 

There was also a Considerable differ- 
ence in net profits as between the houses 
of different sizes. In 192% the large 
houses showed a net of 2.57 percent on 


continued 
Was from 
1929 to 2.25 percent 


Increase 


sales, the medium-sized houses showed 
2.44, and the small houses showed only 
1.23 percent. In 1933 their relative posi- 
tions Were exactly reversed The large 
houses showed a net loss of 1.23 percent, 
the medium-sized a loss of 2.02 percent, 
While the small houses showed an aver- 
age net profit, small but nevertheless, a 
profit of 0.22 percent on sales 

It might be interesting to note how 
many of the houses showed profits and 
losses. Of the 31 large houses in 1929 
twenty-nine showed net profits and two 
registered net losses. In 19383, sixteen 
showed profits while fifteen recorded 
losses. Of the thirty-seven medium- 
sized houses, thirty-five showed a_ profit 
in 1929 and two showed a net loss In 
1933, seventeen of these houses showed 
a profit, small in some cases, while 
twenty suffered net losses. Of the thirty- 


two small houses, twenty-five operated at 








a profit in 1929 while seven operated 
at a loss. In 1933, twenty-one of them 
operated with some sort of profit while 
eleven showed losses. 

It thus appears that while the small 
houses did not, on the average. show 


such substantial profits during good times 


as did the larger ones, neither did they 
show such heavy losses on the average 
during depression. 

When gross income or gross margins, 


as previously defined, are calculated for 
houses of different sizes it is found that 
the differences between the groups are so 
small as to be of very little significance 
In no year did these figures vary more 
than two-thirds of one percent of sales 
as between the different groups. 


Table | 


Comparison of Sales in 115 Service Whole- 








sale Drug Houses in 1929, 
1932 and (1929=100) 
No. re- 

Section. porting, 1929. 1932 1933 

pesnaasee 30 100.0 80.4 76.4 
CES > 6 ccna 508 31 100.0 66.0 60.5 
Ch aD as ad 11 100.0 63.4 62.4 
South osee esse @ 100.0 65.4 63.0 
All United States.. 115 100.0 


Total sales reported, 





Table Il 


Trend of Sales by Six Months’ Periods 

During 1932 and 1933 as Reported 

by 115 Service Wholesale Drug 
Houses. (Jan.-June, 1932=100) 

1932 1933 
Jan.- July- Jan,.- July- 
June Dec. June Dec 
Kast 100.0 92.0 86.8 14.0 
Central 100.0 goo 80.6 92.6 
West . 100.0 91.4 S4.4 106.7 
South 100.0 93.2 86.5 8.8 
All United States. 100.0 91.1 4.3 {His 


Table III 
Percent of Sales, of 
« Under $30 a Week 

in Cities Under 500,000 Population 
and Under $35 a Week in Cities 

Over 500,000 Population in 101 

Wholesale Drug Houses 
in 1929, 1932 and 1933 


Wage Costs, as a 
Employees Getti 












Number of Percentages- 
Houses. 1920 182. 1933 
Fast ‘ : 3.08 4.002 4.05 
Central 3.82 4.10 4.08 
West 3.70 1.85 4,61 
South 2.88 “7 1.72 
Cit'es under 500,000 3.16 3.81 1 SY 
Cities over n00, 000 3.6 1.45 1.30 
Entire United States ol 4s £4 1.07 
Table IV 
Wage Costs, as a Percent of Sales, of 
Employees Getting $30 a Week or Over 





in Cities Under 500,000 Population, 
and 5 a Week or Over in Cities 
Over 500,000 Population in 101 
Wholesale Drug Uses 
in 1929, 1932 and 1933 

















Number of r ges 

Houses 12t) 1938 
Kast . oT 4.74) 
Central 2 4.60 
West. 7 1.55 8.42 
South 38 7M) 1.O7 
Cities under 500,000 78 GS 4.97 
‘ities over 500,000 23 152 4 4.11 
Entire United States.. 101 5.15 4.03 4.63 

















Table V 





Total Wage Costs as a Percent of Sales of 
101 Wholesale Druggists in 
1929, 1932 and 1933. 
Percentages 
20 1932 1933 
I t SSD S06 S.S4 
Centra & 4 S86 S_GS 
We 8,25 oO 7.73 
South 8.73 v.21 s.70 
Citie under 00.00 S.S4 9,03 S06 
ties over 500,000 S45 SOU S.41 
entire United States... 8.60 9.01 8.70 
Table VI 
Total Expenses as a Percent of Sales of 
101 Who'esale Druggists in 
1929, 19382 and 1933. 
Percentages 
1920 1933 
Kast ‘ube 14.17 16.4 
Central as oe 15.38 17.62 
West 14.31 1.07 
South ae. 14.90 17.98 
ities inder S00,000 19.27 IS.75 
Citic over 500,000.. 13.05 yd 16.30 
Entire United State 14.80 16.65 V7.75 


Table VII 














Net Profits and Losses, as a Percent of 
Sales, of 101 Wholesale Druggists 
in 1929, 1932 and 1933. 
ae r ‘ 

KE 0 1 Gi 
Centr 0.48 
We 1 3.53 
South ° sacs FOE O34 
‘ under 300.000 O80 1.37 
over SOO O00 45 *1.03 

Entire 1 ted States 0.65 1.232 

loss 
Table VIII 
Gross Margins, After Cash Discounts on 
Sales and Including Non-Operating 
Incomes of 101 Wholesale Drug- 
gists i 1929, 1932 and 1933. 
Perce iges 

120 1933. 

Kast ‘Cisereeenees 15,92 : 15.33 
Central 17.11 16.52 17.14 
West 18.64 19.42 16.14 
South 16.85 16.51 17.64 
intire United States, 17.19 16.00 16.453 


Table IX 


of 100 Wholesale Drug 


Analysis 
Basis of 


Classified on 
Volume Sales. 


Operating 
Houses 




















be 
Number of houses. 31 37 
Sales as a percent 
v2) volume 100.0 104.0 
66.2 O7.4 
62.6 63.7 
Total wages and 
salaries as per- 
ent of sales... 1920 8.44 
1932 8.69 
1033 8.36 
Total expenses as a 
percent of sales. 1929 14.31 
we 17.10 
17.45 
Net profit as a 
percent of sales. 2.37 
0,11* 
1.23° 
*Loss 
(Gross income as a 
percent of sales. 16.22 16.81 
16.68 17.06 
16.09 16.38 
President Faxon:—The report will 


be referred to the board of control. I 
went to say Professor Ostlund’s work 
is distinctly one of the major factors 


that make the NWDA what it is. Those 
of you who didn’t have the advant ’ 
of being in Washington a good many 
times this year can hardly appreciate 


the value that Professor Ostlund’s 
work has been to us. I am thinking 


that there may be someone who would 
like to ask him questions relative to 
these figures. Are there any? 


All right, Professor, you can go. 
Thank you very much, sir. 

I see Carl Meyer in the room, and 
he is the chairman of the committee 


place. I think we would 
where we have to go 


on time and 
all like to know 
next year. 

Mr. Carl Meyer. 


White Sulphur Springs for 1935 


Carl F. G. Meyer Probably the selec- 
tion of a location for a convention such 
as this is one of the most difficult be- 
cause there are so many conflicting views 
This year, however, it was not so diffi- 
cult because there seemed to be no con- 
flict 
Your survey 
associate 
exception 
Sulphur 
meeting 


careful 
and 


committee made a 
both among the = active 
members, and without a singk 
the Greenbrier Hotel at White 
Springs was selected as the next 
place 

Your committee 
management and 
two weeks to be 
the last week in 
week in October 
board of control 
which one of 
selected 


has conferred with the 
has secured from them 
selected from, that is 
September and the first 
The officers and the 
will probably decide 


these two weeks will be 


Iam also very happy to be able to an- 
nounce that the rates for next year will 
be the same as this year, in spite of the 
fact that they contemplate advance in 
cost of food and perhaps other items as 
well. 

I feel that your committee should per- 
haps at this time, Mr. President, express 
to vou and to the members, or through 
the president and the members the ape- 
preciation we feel for the splendid serv- 
ice, the consideration that this hotel 
has given us this year. Thank you very 
much 

President Faxon:—Thank you, Mr. 
Meyer! 

You have heard the report, gentle- 


men? All in favor of accepting the re- 
port of the committee will please say, 
“Ave.” Contrary, “No.” We will be 
here next year. 
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Is Mr. Buck in the room? Mr. 
Buck, I understand you want to play 
golf. Will you come up here and play? 
You have a matter to bring before us 


relative to the NRA, I think. 


Code Committee Endorsed 


J. Mahlon Buck:—I would like to put 
t motion. 1 would like to make a mo- 
tion that the present code committee's 


work be endorsed and that they be re- 
appointed with the direction that they 


shall continue in their work just as 
they have done in the past. 

I think that we all owe them : 
vote of thanks for the splendid work 
they have done in Washington, and 
my motion is that the present com- 
mittee be reappointed and that they 


continue in their efforts along the lines 
already started. 


(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Ochse, put to a vote and carried.) 

President Faxon:—We_ will hear 
from Mr. Gibson, who is the chairman 
of the auditing committee. I worried 
t good deal about appointing him be- 
cause I spent a lot of money and I am 
ifraid he is going to call me down. 
But I would like to hear from Mr. 
Gibson 

W. W. Gibson:—Your auditing com- 
mittee has examined the report of the 
treasurer and finds it correct. 

President Faxon:—That is the kind 


of a report I love to hear. It will be 


referred for publication. 


Well, this technical man says you 
should accept it. All in favor of ac- 
cepting the report will please say, 
“Aye.” Contrary, “No.” It is ae- 
cepted. Thank you, Mr. Gibson. 


There is a further report from the 
committee on associate membership 
final action on the supplemental report. 


Associates Elected 


Secretary Newcomb:—The supplemental 


report of the associate membership com- 
mittee having been presented at the last 
session and held over for twenty-four 





William Ochse 


Chairman on Associate Members 


hours, as required by the constitution and 
by-laws, is now presented for final action. 
“The committee recommended that the 
following named firms be elected as asso- 
ciate members: 
Valvoline Oil 


Company, Cincinnati. 


Seiberling Latex Products Company, 
Akron, Ohio. , 
Seamless Rubber Company, New 


Haven, Conn. 
Heller-Deltah Company, 
Also, for reinstatement 


New York. 





Lanman & Kemp-Barclay & Co., New 
York 

Bastian Blessing Company, Chicago. 

Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind 

I move you now, sir, that these firms 
be elected or reinstated, as the case may 
be, as associate Members 

‘(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 


Newcomb We are in re- 
application for asso- 
in the NWDA 1 am 
present this on behalf of the 
membership committee chair- 
man, Mr. Ochse, and with the approval of 
the chairman of the board of control and 
the president, with the request that our 
constitution and by-laws be suspended by 


Secretary 
ceipt of another 
ciat membership 
Zoing to 


associate 


a two-thirds or more vote and that this 
applicant be elected at this session The 
applicant is Dr. J M Doran, director 


Washington. 
member 


of Distilled Spirits Institute, 
He desires to be an associate 


of the NWDA 
I move you that our by-laws be sus- 
pended and that we proceed immediately 


to his election 


Mr. Ochse I move we elect Dr. Doran 


by a rising vote, gentlemen 
President Faxon: Wait a minute! I 
am technical as I can be Shall we 
9 


suspend the by-laws 


Mr. Schieffelin:—I move it 

(The motion was seconded by a; 
Kiefer Mayer, put to a vote and car- 
ried.) 


President Faxon Now we will 
ceed to the election of Dr. Doran 

Secretary Newcomb I move Dr. J 
M. Doran, director of Distilled Spirits 
Institute, be elected an associate 
member of the NWDA 
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Year ‘Round Comfort 


and Pleasure 


It's never between seasons here. 
The end of one season brings 
another. If there was ever a 
resort made to order’ this is it. 
Bracing sea air balmy enough to 


a/ a 
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ayy 


ei = 
@/ ai 
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invite a dive in the ocean by 
day. . . Crisp enough to welcome 
a dive under blankets at night. 


Golf ... Tennis . . . Horseback 
Riding . . . Indoor Sea-water Pool 
Fishing . . . Shooting . . . The 
Boardwalk to make you forget care 

. And The Ambassador to 
remind you how well a hotel can 


care for its guests. 


With nature offering her best 
creations... and The Ambassador 
doing its best for your comfort 
and pleasure . . . the combination 


is unbeatable. 


American and European... . 
Rates in keeping with the trend 
of the times. Wire... ’Phone 


The Ambassador ... or write for reservations. 


ATLANTIC CITY 
* 


WILLIAM HAMILTON 
General Manager 
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Mr. Ochse:—By a rising vote, gen- sent you, sir, at the convention of the Substitution Your board of control respectfully com- 







baa - heii - er ee eae un th ee In view of the growing evil of substi- ee ry illuminating report to the 
1e motion was seconded ou oa = 4 esi | See » on i "7e rec ‘ : . ~ oe careful study of every . a 4 > 
é ae é tion was very largely attended. I got the ‘ution, we recommend that our members  SScCciatinn every member of the 






give consideration to those manufactur- 
ers who are making consistent effort to 





vote and carried.) impression from the very short addr 
Saat ee ee - te essio > ry sho address It is well to note that Professor Ostlund 
President Faxon:—Dr. Doran is made to them, extending the greetings ; ra ; 


has based his report and final analysis on 












elected. : i amneitintt ‘ beast discourage this practice. Saas 2 ; 7 

Sam C. Henry—I can’t introduce him. eee Vatertonhiaty, Tt wae wot bar I move its adoption. ve ‘aetna ere — 8 
I will tell you he was formerly a mem- to stay there during the entire conven- (The motion was seconded and carried. ) hearing on the wheloeai ae tea ae 
ber of the Darrow board of the NRA, tion. But it was, as I said, very largely While the facts presented do not cover 
and once he was secretary of the attended. They have some problems that Insurance Plans the entire range of activities of the indus- 
NARD for a stretch of years. Mr. seem to be in the hopper and perhaps a Secretary Newcmob Report of the try, yet those presented are most enlight- 
Henry, say a word to us, will you bit confusing. They are ambitious to board of control on the report of the com- ening, covering, as they do, sales trends, 








build their organization to the point mittee on insurance. wage cost, total expense, gross margins 
where it will be a dominating force in re- and net profits, also vital to every member 
tail drugdom. who is facing the problems of the day. 


please? You know Sam Henry is our 
friend. 






Your board of control has given careful 
consideration to the report submitted by 






















I am sorry that their representative is our committee on j nC, While a number of our members have 
é 3 : y é : n insurance, . : ' : 7 
Remarks by S. C. Henry not here. I am quite confident it was un- For a number of vears thi itt give splendid cooperation in the past 
ibe é : an areata . ¢ 6 ; Sa ieee ae > years this committee i s ring > date 30 ary . 5 
S. C. Henry :—I have been in the lime- oceans a ae we have has studied the problem of collective buy- cee” aa — ora, a aa 
light so long and : ‘ enjoying the the goodwill and confidence and the best ine of insurance , : . : = Dilation of such reports, may your 
igh ng an am now njoying e wishes of the NARD 1g insurance, Your board commends board suggest that every member strive 
position in the twilight zone that I hesi- — een the work of the committee this year in en eee eaal . : thi nt 
: naatde Ta xon:—\W + . Pe . S yeé more earnestly assis s ¢ 2 
tate to do anything to disturb the serenity President Faxon: We will now bringing this subject to a definite conclu- when peg = Sob takebeation ae ae 
of the situation. However, it has been have the report of the board of control. sion. The committee prepared a definite character, for in so doing you will mate- 
sheets Bae outline of the steps necessary to be taken  rjally aid the committee in presenting a 
pe _ ” 7 a oer Se en oe A. Kiefer Mayer:—Dr. Newcomb will cae a ee purchase of insur- more complete survey of the industry all 
é ( y P r "lV re ( ‘oO se ° é ce. § é £ «© ise] , : . - * 
, RP cee tae > ae : read the report for the board. ie 8 SNSOFMAUCH Was concisely of which is so valuable to us all. 
you through your board of control con- aS Raps t bs placed before all of our members. Our I move its adoption 
cerning matters that affect the we:fare of President Faxon:—Dr. Newcomb, members were requested to indicate 7 os : : 
the entire industry. So I appreciate this will you read the report, for Mr. Mayer whether they would cooperate in a survey (The motion was seconded and carried.) 
opportunity to say a brief word to you. has gone high-hat on us. to ascertain the facts necessary to deter- 





Reference has been made to the Dar- mine whether the co lective purchase of Accounting Methods 




























































































































row board. I have no apologies to offer insurance would be desirable. The report Secretary Newcomb:—Report of the 
for the report of the Darrow board, but I Report of dis¢ losed that less than 5 percent of the board of control on the report of the 
will say to you men that if you could " ee are actually es d ” enter- committee on accounting. 
obtain copies of those reports, especially B « d f ( | ing in oO a program of this kine Your Your board of control urges every mem- 
the second report, you would find a great Oar O sontro eee Seer recommen es that this her of the association to carefully read 
deal with which youl would be in com- , 5 ats Subject be dropped and that the committee the constructive report submitted by 
plete aympathy. I want to say to you that Secretary NE weomb Che report of next year give its attention to other prob- Robert J. Taylor, jr. 
in the second report some of us succeeded the board of control consists of recom- lems relative to insurance. There can be no question but that our 
in writing into that report the very vital ee ~ cael aa pen Varaee reports Every member of the association should association must aggressively continue to 
thing for which you have been fighting Of committees and addresses delivered at read carefully this report submitted to the Compile statistical data relative to ac- 
over a long period of years. this convention The first is the report committee as it deals with a very impor- counting and handling costs in the whole- 
Unless the NRA through its reorgani- of the board of control on the address of tant subject which is covered adequately ‘*%@le drug industry for use by our mem- 
zation completely revises the structure of Hon. George McCorkle. and completely. The association owes a a creer bye be "faa oe — 
the NRA, it is doomed to pass into ob- : vote of thanks to the committee for its emicient distribution. us factual intor- 
livion in a very short space of time. Trade Practice Conferences work. mation nas unguestionabty etected See 
> friends. v : ave never been s oy : re j ‘ ‘ savings for all of our members durin 
My friends, while I have ne¢ ver been sold This address helped many of our mem- I move its adoption. pap lant vear, ‘Withaut this factual ae 
altogether on this thing they call a new bers who have not before gras } (The motion was seconded and carried. ) ; ae wane ae o teens ae 
deal, and please don’t misunderstand me a cal + Final setae on 1 S a =. formation, those who represented us in 
ag a aaa ; ; ‘ ASIC ANG idamental purpose and nee¢ . * Washington would have been unable to 
at least, as I said the other night at a > . sal "ies : : os ’ & 1& aq née een a 7 
at least, as | New fore Lama Demo. f the Federal Trade Commission. This President’s Views maintain the position for our protection 
erat: all back vonder I have been a Demo- whole subject has been referred to many Secretary Newcomb Report of the which they have taken. 
crat SO the re is no political significance times in our meeting here, so we were board of control on the president's report. _ The board endorses the recommenda- 
attached to what 1 say. My position in Very fortunate in having a_ man who is At President Faxon's request and sug- ons in the report of the committee for 
life has always been this, whether you Well versed to explain the Federal Trade gestion, your board of control has the the, continuance ot — conducted in 
as i ave 0 ee. ean : Commission al privileg ; such a manner as to enable our various 
approve or not, if you face a condition, ; a aaa : unusua privilege this year of including ee ala, eal c ae agate * 
endeavor to make the best of it, endeavor It is ¢ xtremely gratifying to learn that in its studies of the stated reports of your houses to make valuable comparisons of 
Patras cour aftuire and to do wiht the Federal lrade Commission would association a report on the president's their own accounting statistics with that 
you can to make that thing just as helpful like to have this industry apply to them address. It has offered a rare opportunity assembled by the association. We en- 
and as little harmful as possible. That is for a trade practice conference. The for a close analysis of this very scholarly dorse the statement of the committee 
your job, my friends. We have this thing recommendation of your board on this and very complete treatise on the various oo with its present facilities and given 
to deal with Your committee has done a vital question is contained in another re- elements which are involved in the year NWD? coon ot ne members, the 
é h. ; ; 7 7 . ake ; sma ae .— 
splendid job in Washington. We had no port, so will not be mentioned here. It Which has just passed and the results of ve f he Se a thorough oe, ous 
oceasion to review the NWDA code, first, Iso is very interesting to learn from the the endeavors of the association in that ie . it een and financial facts 
because you didn’t have one while we were Hon. Mr. McCorkle that those industries year. Those parts of President Faxon’s tna sahae ustry which could be of amaz- 
in existence, and I doubt very much if that have had conferences have been de- report which have to do, first of all, with The } 3 a act) cei 
there had been any cause to review it had lighted with the results. NRA, and, in the second p-ace, with price A pn Bhar uae” a Ned meemen 
it been in operation. The board of control suggests that be- stabilization, need no comment from your the accounting committee ‘or ‘ty the di- 
My friends, if you live, as we members cause of future developments that the en- board further than the statement that rector of our statistical division. Mr Ost. 
of the review board know, having sat tire membership of this association read they are complete and that they bring the lund, to promptly and accurately supply 
through four months of heat in Washing- and re-read this splendid address. The #SSoCciation and its members up to date in all of the information requested. — | 
ton reviewing the btg industries of the board recommends that the NWDA ex- its information in regard to these particu- The committee does not recommend the 
country—steel and petroleum, lumber and press its deep appreciation and thanks to a a whic h are of prime importance revamping of the accounting methods of 
electrical manufacutring and _all- you the Federal Trade Commission for ar- to a a lowever, = nt Faxon has in each house to correspond to any master 
would know, as we know, that there was ranging to have the Hon. George Me- ae Feport severa recommendations, in method, but it does recommend whole- 
just cause for some complaint registered Corkle make such a splendid address be- wai h recommendations your board of heartedly, and in which the board unani- 
by the so-called Darrow board with re- fore our convention. The board also rec- control would like to concur, and we shall mously approves, “uniformity in the 
spect to that set-up. But I am happy to ommends that a copy of this report be ee eee recommendations briefly meaning of the final figures and the 
know that the codes that have to do with sent to the chairman of the Federal tor the quick consideration of all members, sending of those figures, which will be 
distribution are more soundly planned, My Trade Commission : : . 1eld in strictest confidence, to the statis- 
eon — Sores Se Se ae Mr. [ane I suggest we act on these (1) aa ae Jc gproene + director of as in order — 
see that nothing should be done to dis , seriatim as they are read, ard Of control concurs In 1@ experiences of a may serve eac 
the small degree of progress that was President Faxon :—Can't we take them the recommendation of Vresident Faxon member as bases of planned action.” 
being made, but wherever possible to in- all at the finish? Couldn't that be legal? ‘that a committee be appointed to study I move its adoption. 
crease the means at the disposal of the A. Kiefer Mayer:—I move its approval. the liquor situation and to protect the (The motion was seconded and carried.) 
drug industry or the distribution branch The gy Rye aes : aan interests of the members of the National 
£ q ‘ (The motion was seconded and car- , ; . e 
of our business structure so that business ried. ) Wholesale Druggists’ Association in that Special Lines 
might be able to recover itself and come F respect Your board believes with Presi- r 
back to a state of normalcy. ici sei dent Faxon that this work is of such a Secretary Newcomb:—Report of the 
" E Medicine Advertising technical nature that the committee on committee on special lines. 
Sunshine Ahead Secretary Newcomb:—The next report legislation should not be burdened wich it The fine employed by the ana 
Now, you know, Mr. President, I was is the report of the board of control in sas man of the committee on special lines 3s 
born an optimist, and I still see some reference to the splendid address by Ed- Revision of Drug Act so different and distinct from that used 
sunshine ahead of us. The thought that is ward H. Gardner, executive secretary of (2) Your board concurs in the recom- in other reports that it commends aes 
in my mind this morning, being no longer the Proprietary Association advisory ad- mMendation of the president that this asso-  %0 7 oe ee _ ly. This re- 
officially connected with any organization yvertising committee, pertaining to an out- ciation should, through its committee on co adie a all , om bligation aan 
in the drug industry, though I shall until line of ethical practices in proprietary legislation, be in constant touch with the nea para a ae ue. os 
co Aiee shee I pacgtoniaigte - eee Gani. : ee 7 situz Washingto ‘erard to o duties in connection with the proper 
the closing days of my life have an abid idvertising copy ituation in hin n in regard t th : _ ' 
: os ., A eae eine . ~pipggtccans.. yy: ‘ ana ; a handling of lines which should or should 
, terest the wlefare of the retail We: +a . : on presentation of new food and dri legis 
ing interest in a : Ve approve and commend the action of : : not be numbered among the thousands of 
druggists of the United States; I shall the Proprietary Association in the or- eae at the next session of . ong and items which correctly should be handled 
have a deep and lasting interest in the ganization of an advisory committee on that this eanociation should re & party at and sold by service wholesale arumeiate 
welfare of the entire drug industry to advertising. To the best of our knowl- — LA, me Seana ation . a drug bill, It points out that our first thoughts must 
which my life has been devoted—I say to edge, we believe they are the first national vhich will have in it the elements of th be of our customers, for if the retail 
vou that in this situation what we need te afi oe ; . : : which will have in it the elements of the a) . a i : 
é t . association to undertake this advanced . 5 ; ; : druggist does not prosper neither can 
to do, all of us—members, wholesalers, ind necessary step whereby they hope to proper protection to the drug industry as the wholesale druggist , 
ratailer armaceutic: "ESS ¢ ver 7 se . _ ae a whole. othe “Is, that this asso- = rs rae 
retailers, pharmaceutical press and every increase the value of their advertising, Det aca In other wor ~~ to Soe0 Frequently, the reports of the different 
ciation should be a party to an offensive 


portion of the drug industry and every- 


’ committees are no more or less than a 
thing that is related to it—-what we all 


its good taste and efficiency in their copy, 
review of reports of previous vears. The 


; action rather than to accept the responsi- 
ind we urge every one of our members 


. ate our effor ¢ bilit of acting in a defensive i : J 

need to do is to coordinats our ‘ fforts and to whole-heartedly support this construc- ity of actin i defensive way hoard of control desires to cong -atulate 
so cooperate that the drug industry as a io ovement Trade Practice Conference che dhaivunmn al this aaaeenitaae aa 
whole may move to a higher level. 7 mows tte adontion : ag ideas presented here, This is an original 

These are old-fashioned notions, I know, (The svunhtnin Saal sadendod ‘and. pai é ( > R our ane comours in the recom- report. The subject has been treated in 
Mr. President, but you know I am an old- vial} nenda tion a ne prosics nt that this asso- a new way which commands our interest. 
fashioned man: you have known that for —— o lem sneer appls ae fair trade ye 2 _ The report contains facts which are 
a long time You know there are some : . : i i eICO CONFETENCE UNGEE we Seepcoe Oo a fundamental and known to everyone, but 
aero tesacte thet we can't ant Away Distribution of Proprietaries Federal Trade Commission within the very which too often are overlooked in. the 
from. Some yeras ago a writer penned Secretary Newcomb Report of the ear Tuture daily conduct of our businesses. rhese 
these lines - board of control on the report of the con Legal Advisers facts are here presented in such a con- 


go s cis he he ‘eprese é for 
mittee on proprietary good £4), Sans: tinal seeds ta the wobae. ise way that they represent a formula 
































ono it t ink nanhoot these are the Ann ‘ . : hep sec cave > —™ 
aie things that. a oe board paste Pi Sal = at “ mendation of the president that the asso = = of this ae eee eve ee 
Though the sheer an jibs of a cynic tribe Bretully ne Very ee ee ee acs ciation should take proper steps to supply f le la ee This formula is simple 
are heard through the width of the land Chairman Warner Jame nd to consider elf in New York and Washinston with of dollars a year. is formula is Simple 

The scoffer may be uded on earth, and a lie he effect of selective distribution and the proper legal advise! one or more. 4s and can very easily be applied to many 
. may live for a day so of the reduction of existing discounts ; rcumstances dictate Sas cap lihaale steps the lines already handled and also to those 
But truth and honor and manly words are on their individual businesses are aa aa — ied “eens ob offered to you in the future. In the inter- 
things that abide alway ap aT pe ones thon |g gcc sinc ideal ost of ¢ a one eee ne pee Ss 

o P n love 1 virtt time lo not dim . . ‘ : : he association ma aid eac ) Ss -m- 
Hon on ss mn rtu Free Goods Bs be adequately served in a satisfactory and bers from the pitfalls of improper buying, 
So the mart may iv, in their languid way In view ic the aith ” es . tend = capable manner the board of control earnestly requests 
“Oh, we've outgrown all that, you know,” ipon the administration of Tree Geals ; : A that each member present sees to it that 

But a lie, Whatever the guise it wears, is a 1 lieve that in spite of the fact that there Office Facilities his sundry buyer , not only reads, but 

i was of yore - may be advantages in certiuin specifie in (5) Your board concurs in the recon also studies this report and puts it into 

\nd a truth ce ed MIOn Years 16 stances, the drug industry as a whole will mendation of the president that tl avso operation. 
Boog 103 million mor be better off if free deals be eliminated ciation should, in the near future, consider | move its adoption. 

Mr. President, the NWDA_ has en- altogether The general principles pre- moving its offices to more accepta (The motion was seconded and carried.) 
deavored through the years to do its part viously issued by the Association rela- ters where the work of tl : 
in the upbuilding of ; é Coun, Saetry tive to the handling of free goods w be may ha ‘ ee a _ vt Trade Relations 

rly ay ive tried to work iseful to all Olesalers when giving con- vi ” dignified and ve W 1 

sith ae See that'I am ead one of the 1 oa on My anand on of free goods illy produce within themselve in ability Secretary Newcomb: Reports of the 
editorial staff of a pub'‘ication in the drug = to ork to better advantage than eve board of control on the report of the 
field, 1 want vou to know that my heart Consignment before committee on research and relations, 

} t . is \ , int ! t Tl ‘ é mmend ‘ n W you! The board commends the committee on 
is with you, s with the industry, and We reco; e and apprecia ‘ \ _ ttee « 
whenever and wherever I can be of ser- the effort of certain inufacture t oard is the privilege to concur ive to its work and agrees with the chairman 
vice to the industry, vou of the NWDA, I stabilize their distribution and to mw the ociation in themselve lone a fer- that a more effective way . 
shall deem it a privilege to have you call tect their distributors through the ot tile field for d rsified endenvon r the distribution of window display materia 

; F : . coming vear and successful onclusion for use by retail druggists should be in- 
etask the consignment method, We are, howert n eacl nstance wil revresent a fine ugurated. It is realized that members 
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be sufficient to provide 


charge might 
for the salesman 


a small remuneration 
who secures the order. 

The question of continuing 
tion and supply of window display 
terial of a commercial character to 
the retailer in merchandising should 
be quickly passed over. Your board agrees 
with the report in its suggestion that 
we have not as yet by any means eX- 
hausted the possibilities of supplying ef- 
fective merchandising material through 
our association to aid retailers. 

Your board recommends that the ques- 
tion of providing window display mate- 
rial of both professional and commercial 
character be left to the incoming chair- 
man of the committee on research and 
relations and the executive committee ot 
the board. The detailed suggestions deal- 
ing with this subject in the secretary's 
report should be considered along with 
those in the report of the chairman. 

I move its adoption. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


Selling Methods 


Secretary Newcomb:—Report of the 
board of control on the report of the 
committee on salesmen and selling meth- 
ods. 

This very comprehensive and able re- 
port should be studied carefully by every 
executive interested in sales. It covers 
not only methods and suggestions of sell- 
ing to the retailer, but also selling by 
the retailer which is of essential impor- 
tance to the continued success of the 
wholesaler. 

No business can be unless 
their customers are also and 
it is of prime importance that the whole- 
saler develop sales plans and programs 
tor the retailer as well as for themselves. 

Particular attention is called to the 
paragraph in reference to the independent 
retailer’s unreasonable assumption that 
he is at a disadvantage with the chains 
when he is purchasing through the whole- 
saler. 

The 


the 


prepara- 
ma- 
aid 
not 


successful 
successful, 


regard to sales 
whose 
ready 


ideas advanced in 
co-operation with manufacturers 
policies are sound should find a 
response by our membership. 

The committee has gone into detail in 
regard to classification of stores by vol- 
ume for the purpose of sales drives which 
appears to be sound and constructive. We 
feel that a study of these tables will re- 
sult in great benefit to our sales depart- 
ment, 

The board desires to thank the com- 
mittee for its very able report, which 
shows a thorough knowledge of its sub- 
ject. 

(The motion 
ried.) 


was seconded and car- 


Legislative Program 


Secretary ‘Newcomb :—Report 
board of control on the report of 
committee on legislation. 


Capital Stock Tax 


The board commends the work of the 
legislative committee in their work in the 
re-enactment of the capital stock tax in 
corporations in obtaining the provision in 
the new act that corporations could re- 
value the capital stock, 


Alcohol Tax 


The board recommends that the com- 
mittee continue its efforts to obtain a dif- 
ferential tax of $1.10 per proof gallon 
on alcohol used for medicinal and scien- 
tific purposes. Alcohol for medicinal use 
should not be taxed at $2 per proof gal- 
lon, which is the rate imposed upon in- 
toxicating liquors and aleohol which 
might be diverted to beverage uses. 


Food and Drugs Legislation 

The board feels that in any future leg- 
islation of the present pure food and drug 
law that such legislation should follow 
the lines of the bill introduced at the 
last session of Congress by Congress- 
woman Jenckes of Indiana. Due to the 
fact that there will undoubtedly be an 
attempt in the coming meeting of Con- 
gress to revise the present pure food and 
drug act, the board urges every mem- 
ber to use his influence with his senators 
and congressmen to prevent any such 
radical legislation as was proposed in the 
Tugwell bill at the last session of Con- 
gress. 

The board urges that every member 
support the legislative committee prompt- 
ly during the coming session of Congress. 

The board commends the work of the 
chairman of this committee for his valu- 
able work during the year. 

I move its adoption. 

(The motion was 
ried.) 


Employment and Welfare 


Secretary Newcomb:—Report of the 
board of control on the report of the com- 
mittee on employment and welfare. 

We recognize the desirability of addi- 
tional employment in all industry. We 
believe that such additional employment 
can best be promoted by increased volume 
with reasonable profit. We also recog- 
nize the fact that the wholesale drug in- 
dustry does not today have former em- 
ployable personnel out of work. 

In view of these facts, we recommend 
that the industry stand solidly for such 
administrative policies as will restore a 
fair measure of prosperity to the indus- 
try in order to promote its expansion with 
increased welfare of its employees and its 
owners. 

We especially commend the stand of the 
code committee on the proposed labor 
provisions of the code in favoring the 
basic forty-five hour workweek. 

I move its adoption. 

(The motion was seconded 
ried.) 


of the 
the 


seconded and car- 


and car- 


Credits and Collections 

Secretary Newcomb:—Report of the 
board of control on the report of the com- 
mittee on credits and collections. 

The chairman of the committee 
credits and collections has indeed pre- 
sented a well-rounded picture of our ex- 
isting situation. As the report states, 


on 


October 18, 1934 


the continued apathy on the part of the 


industry to the relationship between sales 
and credit extension is again a matter ol 
deep concern to your board of control and 
we ask the privileges of calling this force- 
fully to the attention of the association. 
5 and credit are interlocked as never 
before and we urge the consideration of 
this as of prime importance, 
We recommend to 
the formation of groups, 
which may meet and 
credit problems. ‘This 
be from a constructive 
in mind that they 
subject of credits and 
three standpoints :— 


Trade Abuses 


First, matter of trade abuses, in 
which category we might well place the 
questions of terms of sale, opening of new 
stores and kindred problems. 


Distressed Customers 


matter of distressed 
stores, and by that we mean the prob- 
lems connected with bankruptcy, receiv- 
erships, ete., and the co-operative efforts 
which we might well assume in order to 
first prevent such actions, and, secondly, 
if such are necessary, to see that they 
are conducted along orderly and legal 
lines. 


Sales 


our members 
geographically 
consider to- 
should al- 
angle with 
may ap- 
collec- 


also 


based, 
gether 
ways 
the thought 
proach the 
tions from 


the 


Secondly, the 


Interchange of Information 


routine collec- 
and this implies 
finest sense, not 


the matter of 
themselves, 
credit exchange in its 
burdened with too much detail, and al- 
ways mindful of the rights of the retail- 
ers and of competing wholesalers. 

These recommendations alone of your 
committee on credits and collections, and 
by the board of control, if 
adopted would certainly reduce on one 
hand the necessity of various charges 
against profit and loss, and on the other 
hand would build for the future a volume 
ot business which by the wise extension 
of credit would in itself be productive of 
greater net profits for the industry. 

I move its adoption. 

(The motion was seconded 
ried.) 


Finally, 
tions in 


presented 


and car- 


Tax on Alcohol 


Secretary Newcomb :—A resolution rel- 
ative to the tax on alcohol :— 

Whereas, Congress on January 12, 1934, 
increased the internal revenue tax on 
non-beverage alcohol from $1.10 to $2 
per proof gallon for the purpose of rais- 
ing additional federal revenue, and 

Whereas, during the eight months that 
this increased tax has been in effect, ex- 
perience in the wholesale drug trade indi- 
cates that the law of diminishing returns 
is operating, as preved by the fact that 
the non-beverage alcohol sales of many 
wholesalers are only 50 percent, or less, 
of their sales in the same period of 1933, 
due to the fact that many reputable retail 
druggists have felt unable to pay the 
increased costs; and 

Whereas, this situation is driving alco- 
hol business for legitimate needs to boot- 
leggers, who pay no tax; and 

Whereas, the government 
receiving no additional revenue from the 
wholesale trade, which has, in addition, 
lost a large volume of profitable business, 
thus affecting adversely the government's 
income tax receipts; be it, therefore, 

Resolved: That the NWDA, in annual 
convention assembled, urges upon Con- 
gress an immediate return to the former 
tax of $1.10 per proof gallon. 

The NWDA recognizes that alcohol is 
proper product for Federal taxation. The 
former tax of $1.10 per proof gallon is a 
high tax, but one which the retail trade 
is able to pay. While retail druggists 
desire to buy through legitimate channels, 
the present punitive tax is defeating its 
own purpose. The government is not re 
ceiving the anticipated increased revenue, 
and domestic bootlegging is being pro- 
moted, 

Favorable action by Congress on this 
resolution should result in the government. 
receiving an equal amount of direct taxes 
on alcohol and increased income taxes 
from the wholesale drug trade, 

I move its adoption. 

(The motion was seconded and carried. ) 

Secretary Newcomb:—-This concludes 
the report of the board of control on 
addresses and reports presented to the 
association and referred to the board for 
recommendations. I now move you the 
report of the board of control as a whole 
be adopted by vote. 


is therefore 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


(The seconded, put to a 


vote and 


motion was 
carried. ) 


Honorary President Elected 


Secretary Newcomb:—The board of 
control has to present to the associa- 
tion a special recommendation. Our 
constitution and by-laws provide for 
the election of an honorary president 
on recommendation of the board. The 
board this year unanimously recom- 
mends to the association the election of 
A. J. Geer, of Charleston, S. C., as an 
honorary president for the ensuing 
year. I move his election. 

(The motion was seconded by Jacob 
G. Smith, put to a vote and carried.) 

President Faxon:—Mr. Geer is unan- 
imously elected, 

The next order of 
election of officers. 


Officers Elected 


Secretary Newcomb:—The report of 
your nominating committee, having been 
properly presented to the association yes- 
terday, is now taken up for final action. 
Your nominating committee recommended 
for election as president of the NWDA 
for the ensuing year A. Kiefer Mayer. 

I move you his election. 

(The motion was seconded 
mously carried. ) 

Secretary Newcomb:—The nominating 
committee have recommended the follow- 
ing for vice-presidents, and I now move 
their election :— 

First vice-president, Ludwig Schiff. 

Second vice-president, W. S. Starkey. 

Third vice-president, Edward S. Albers. 

Four vice-president, Sam Dunlap. 

Fifth vice-president, Charles Bergman. 

(The motion was seconded and carried. ) 

Secretary Newcemob:—For members of 
the board of control for a_ three-year 
term :—William Ochse, Norman B. Liver- 
more, George Van Gorder. 

I move their election. 

(The motion was seconded and carried. ) 


Officers Installed 


President Faxon:—Now, the next 
order of business is the installation of 
officers. I will ask any man in this 
room if he had a very large commercial 
proposition related to the drug trade 
what man would he choose to conduct 
that. Now, think that over. That is 
something to carry home. I thought it 
over many times, and I thought of one 
man, and I am not going to make a 
speech, because we know him, we love 
him. I am going to ask him to come 
up here—A. Kiefer Mayer. 

(The audience arose and applauded as 
Mr. Mayer went to the platform and 
took the chair.) 


Mr. Mayer’s Inaugural 


President Mayer :—Friends, I am deep- 
ly grateful for the honor which you have 
bestowed upon me, and I regret that I am 
unable to really express the feelings that 
are in my heart today. I appreciate the 
very generous response and the kind ex- 
pressions of our past president, but I 
realize that that generous response was 
not accorded to me as an individual, but 
because I had been elected to the high 
honor of president of your association. 
In my estimation there is no higher honor 
to fall upon the shoulders of any indi- 
vidual in the drug industry; furthermore, 
that our association, the National Who!e- 
sale Druggists’ Association, is the great- 
est trade organization or association of 
its kind in this country. It has weathered 
the storm for sixty years because it was 
built on the rocks of faith, integrity and 
fair play. 

This last year has been anything but an 
one. - am surprised that the past 
Mr. Faxon, has any hair. I 


business is the 


and unani- 


easy 
president, 
lost mine. 
But if [I can have, as your president, 
the same continued support as President 
Paxon had last year, the whole-hearted 
cooperation of each and every member of 
this association and also the board of 
control and your other executive officers, 
| hope to have the pleasure of reporting 
my stewardship to you next year as satis- 
factorily as Mr. Faxon did this year. I 
thank you very much, and I pledge you 
my support and earnest efforts for the 
year to come. Thank you very much. 


Members of N.W.D.A. Official Family 


William Ochse, Lee Wilson Hutchins, 


E. L. Newcomb, George Van Gorder, 


A. J. Geer, A. Kiefer Mayer, Ludwig Schiff, Norman Livermore, 
P. A. Hayes, Charles Loring 


I am duly honored to have associatea 
with me some very splendid and ab!e men 
as officers of this association. I am going 
to ask Ludwig Schiff, who was elected 
first vice-president ,to step up and take a 
bow. He enjoys it. 


Mr. Schiff’s Inaugral 


Ludwig Schiff:—I 
Kiefer Mayer. I 


think a great deal of 
have known him for 
many years and, like the rest of you, I 
love himftl But right away his admira- 
tion starts out by telling me to come up 
here and make a bow. My understanding 
of the meaning of the word, ‘‘bow,’’ is 
not to come up here and talk—be quiet 
and silent, but to be grateful. I am 
deeply appreciative of the honor which 
has been bestowed upon me in being 
elected as the first vice-president of this 
remarkable association. But what makes 
me happy is that I am going to be able 
to work with and to work for the presi- 
dent of this organization, whose energy 
and ability have for so many years been 
given so faithfully and substantially 
the NWDA. > nee 

My interest in this organization dates 
back a good many years. It grows and 
develops with years. I hope during the 
coming year I may be able to do some- 
thing to support our worthy president and 
for the good of the organization. 

Thank you. 


President Mayer:—Thank 
much, Mr. Schiff. 

We elected as second vice-president a 
gentleman from Pittsburgh, very able to 
serve as second vice-president, W. S. 
Starkey. Is Mr. Starkey in the room? 
If so, I would like to have him come 
up. (No response.) 

As third vice-president we elected one 
of our old friends who has been a war 
horse for many years, Edward Albers, of 
Knoxville, Tenn. Is Mr. Albers in the 
room? (No response.) Say, Ludwig, did 
you scare them all off? 

Is Sam Dunlap here? Here is your 
fourth vice-president. He is from Flor- 
— You know he is going to give us a 
a . 


you very 


Mr. Dunlap’s Inaugral 


Sam Dunlap:—I deeply appreciate 
honor that has been bestowed upon me. 
I am the infant of the organization. This 
is my first meeting, and I am not kidding 
myself. I feel that the NWDA in select- 
ing me as a vice-president for the eom- 
ing year wanted to recognize the years 
of service and labor that have been put 
into this organization by my old friend 
and associate, F. C. Groover. 

I hope that by the time I have reached 
his age, I will have been able to accom- 
plish just a portion of what he has ac- 
complished for the drug industry during 
his years in this business. 

I felt all puffed up when I was noti- 
fied that I had been recommended by the 
nominating committee to become¢ one of 
the many vice-president, but that air was 
very quickly removed from my chest. The 
committee called on me and told me that 
it took all types of men to make up a 
business, and that in order to be success- 
ful there must be some vice. So they 
knew of no way to inject vice into this 
organization better than to have me 
serve. 

I thank you. 

President Mayer:—We are glad we very 
wisely selected three men to serve on 
the board of control who are known for 
their wisdom and _ forethought, their 
knowledge of the business and their love 
for a fight. 

I am going to call on one of the chief 
lovers of a fight, William Ochse, from San 
Antonio, Texas, first. 


Board Members Installed 


William Ochse:—Dear nephew—that is 
something you didn’t know, that I was 
Kiefer's uncle. I told Mrs. Ochse that 
I had been nominated for the honor of 
being a member of the board of control 
and she proceeded to ask me why. So I 
told her that I had to quit smoking and 
had to quit drinking, and I assumed the 
only reason they wanted me to serve is 
so they can contro! my cussing. 

[ appreciate, of course, the honor of 
working with my nephew and if anyone 
can control him, why, I will do my best. 
I thank you. 


the 


President Mayer:—I didn’t know we 
had to expose any kinships here. I was 
going to tell you a story about some of 
my relatives, but I understood a Hoosier 
started to tell you a story yesterday and 
he decided to change the story, so I will 
leave it to him. 

There is a newcomer to our ranks, a 
man who has left the banking fraternity 
and become associated in the wholesale 
drug business. He has already brought a 
lot of wisdow to our councils, and that 
is Norman B. Livermore, of the Coffin- 
Redington Company, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia. Mr. Livermore has been elected 
to the board of control. 

Norman B. Livermore: 
new president, whom you and I in com- 
mon admire very much, has started off 
his administration by making a _ slight 
error. He referred to me as a member 
of the banking fraternity, which is not 
strictly correct. I have the honor to be 
director of a bank, but I do not claim 
to be a banker. 

President Mayer: 
be ashamed of it. 

Mr. Livermore:—However, I may say 
this, that I have had the privilege of 
serving on boards in various capacities 
and I never saw a board that I con- 
sidered it more of an honor to be elected 
on than tzis. If you are going to be in 
business, as most of us have to be, it 
is very pleasant to be associated with 
men of intelligence, and I think that this 
association has brains and intelligence 
in a very high degree and those are the 
kind of people that deserve to win, and 
I think we will win. 

President Mayer:—You elected as the 
other member of the board of control the 
son of a worthy father who spent many 
years in the councils of this association, 
and whenever he was given a responsibil- 
ity, he always put his shoulders to the 
wheel. Therefore, it gives me a great 
deal of pleasure to call on George Van 
Gorder, the last member of the beard of 
control to be elected. 


Your and my 


You don’t have to 











George VanGorder:—I thank you very 
much for that introduction. I can as- 
sure you it is going to be a very great 


deal of pleasure to work with and for our 
new president, and it is with a great 
deal of pleasure that I can promise you 
my full and hearty support of the admin- 
istration in their work during this com- 
ing year and pledge to you, and to you, 
Mr. l'resident, my full and hearty sup- 
port. 

President Mayer:—Your president failed 
to announce that the fifth vice-president 
is Charles Bergman. Mr. Bergman is not 
in the room and not ittending the con- 
vention, so that I neglected to complete 
my statement on him. 

The board of control rominated for 
henorary president a dear old warhorse 
and the members of the association elect- 
ed him unanimously. ‘There is_no_one 
that we love any more than Andy Geer. 


You know him much better than I do. 
You know what he stands for, what he 
hws always stood for, ani it gives me 


one of the pleasures of my life to pre- 
sent to you Andy J. Geer, of Charleston, 
§. C., as your honorary pres‘dent. Andy, 
come here. 

Here he is, folks, our ¢lj, lovable Andy 
Geer. 


Mr. Geer Expresses Gratitude 


A. J. Geer:—You know this is a good 
tune—I think I got it last night about 
4 o'clock this morning in my throat. 

But you know this relationship busi- 
ness rather appeals to me, more particu- 
larly when the party or gentleman in 
question occupies, as the one I am going 
to refer to now, in the hearts and minds 
of all the members of this association 
an unusual position, that of one who has 
done more in my knowledge—and I be- 
lieve I know—in the last two years with 
his business (that is what his partner 1s 
kicking about, I think) and worked_ for 
the welfare not only of the wholesale drug 
interests, but of the industry at large. 
Whatever may have been accomplished 
in the last two years in centralizing and 
bringing about what we are trying to do, 
with all due respect to our wonderful 
two past presidents, there is the man who 
has been doing the job. I know what I 


am talking about. So I am going to do 
with him what they have been doing 
with me. 

You know, when I began coming to 
these associations, before you did, boy, 


thirty-six or thirty-seven years ago, they 
used to call me mister, and then once 
in a while I had some girl friends and 
they might call me Andy, and then as 
time crept up and passed on, they dubbed 
me Uncle Andy. You know, I don’t 
think I am that old, really, certainly not 
in the efforts: I have tried to put some- 
thing into this association and I hope I 
am going to take something out. TI want 
to say to you good people you can’t take 
anything out of anything unless you put 
something in it. So we have got to join 
with our very distinguished president and 
give him our full co-operation if we ex- 
pect to accomplish anything. 
I thank you very much for the honor. 


President Mayer:—The folks you 
meet are prety well trained already 
for the publicity they have been giv- 
ing your new president, which is not 
justified. 

(The audience arose and applauded 
as Hon. Ogden Mills entered the room.) 

President Mayer:—This gentleman 
needs no introduction. Those who can 
read and those who can hear and even 
the blind know his name, because he 
was one of the few individuals, if not 
the one individual, who last March a 
year ago, in February and January 
and December, fought so valiantly to 
save the banking structure of this 
country. He is a guest in the hotel 
for a rest, but he has very kindly 
agreed to address this association. It 


may be that the next time you hear 
him it will be over the radio when he 
is a candidate for the highest office in 


when we 
will be in 


this land, and then maybe 
see him the next time, it 
a house that is white, 


I have the great pleasure to present 
to you Ogden L. Mills. 


Ogden Mills Speaks 


Ogden TL. Mills:—I thank your presid- 
ing officer for all those “maybees,” and 
would like to add—and then again maybe 
not. 


T appreciate your courtesy in inviting 
me here this morning, but I didn’t come 
to White Sulphur Springs to make 


speeches, and I rather gathered that after 





the party of last night a flow of words 
is not exactly the tonic you are looking 
for before lunch. So that we will make 


it short and I will try and confine myself 
to a few observations that may help at 
least to stimulate thought and a better 
understanding. 

I don’t have to ask you what you would 
like me to talk about. We all know we 
are on our way The one question that 
is on everyone's lips is, “Where?” 

In a speech which T made last January, 


I said that the whole problem resolved 
itself into a race between business recov- 
ery and the exhaustion of the govern- 
ment credit, and I haven't changed my 
opinion When underlying every major 
recovery policy of the government is 
either direct government spending or the 
creation of a situation which calls for 
eovernment spending, you either get re- 
covery or you bust. There are no other 
alternatives. 

Now today we appear to be losing that 
race We appear to be losing it because 
of a number of policies that I think are 
fundamentally unsound and militate 
against the attainment of the very recov- 
ery which we are all seeking. 

It seems to be that price-raising 
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through the threat of inflation and the 
maintenance of prices through monetary 
manipulation are wholly artificial and un- 
economic procedures, It is one of these 
unsound policies. It destroys confidence, 
It stifles enterprise, dries up the sources 
of credit. It stops the flow of capital 
without which recovery is impossible. 
What I would like to’ further 
devalution of the dollar, a return at the 
earliest practicable date to a modified or 
gold bullion standard with gold payable 
on demand, either domestic or export de- 


see is no 


mand, and a. genuine effort to promote 
foreign trade by co-operation with other 
nations in the stabilization of currency 
the world over. 

Then, again, take the NRA. It was 


entirely sound and proper in a period such 


as the one that we have been going 
through, with an overwhelming oversup- 
ply in the labor market to attempt to 
protect American standards by fixing 
maximum hours and minimum wages 
through codes, and to get business to- 
gether so as to eliminate in an orderly 


the destructive competition of the 
and those on the verge of 
That could have been doine, 


fashion 
inefficient 
bankruptcy. 


not on the grand scale on which it was 
attempted, not by blanket codes covering 
every industry, large or small, in the 


United States, but by a more deliberate 
and orderly process. Whether that was 
the original purpose, I know not, but cer- 
tain it is that it was almost at once aban- 
doned. 


Cost of Living Forced Up 


these legitimate objectives, 
The forcing up of costs, 


Instead of 
what do we see? 


the fixing of prices, the elimination of 
competition, the keeping in business of 
the inefficient and a rise in the whole 
price structure, with the inevitable result 
that consumption was limited. The cost 
of living rose faster than purchasing 
power. That limited the volume of pro- 
duction, which was essential to put the 
unemployed to work and get back to a 
normal economic basis. And what did 
that lead to in turn? With increased 


prices for everything, the government it- 
self was forced to pump money out in 
order to create an artificial purchasing 
power to take care of the very situation 
which it had created. 

Then, again, it seems to me that this 
whole conception of artificial purchasing 
power created by the outpouring of gov- 
ernment funds is fundamentally  un- 
sound. I am not talking about the money 
you have to spend for relief—wisely, eco- 
nomically. intelligently and according to 
well-advised plans leading somewhere— 
but I am talking of the doctrine of spend- 
ing for spending’s sake as a means of 
promoting recovery. All it does is to cre- 
ate an artificial purchasing power and an 
artificial business activity that collapses 
as soon as the government stops spend- 
ing. It is on a parity with wartime 
spending with which we are thoroughly 
familiar, which, as soon as it stopped, 
produced a collapse the werld over. 


Then, again, it seems to me that the 
AAA is in some respects seriously defec- 


tive. The solution of our agricultural 
problem is a long-time solution. It must 
come through the restoration of the do- 
mestic market by business revival. It 
must come through the recovery ox lost 
foreign markets and that can only be 


through the revival of international trade. 
It may well be that that will require 
some modification of our tariff policy, 
not in the sense as far as | am concerned, 
of abandoning a sound system of protec- 
tion, but certainly eliminating some of the 
excesses which have arisen in the appli- 
cation of that system. But in the mean- 
time we had enormous surpluses of agri- 
cultural products that were pressing on 
the market. We had a largely excessive 
productive ability. It would have been 
entirely legitimate, it seems to me, to 
take care of that situation as an emer- 
gency measure by retiring the poor lands, 
that is, the marginal lands, through a 
system of renting. But that wasn't done. 

What was done was to pay farmers to 
retire from production good and bad lands 
alike all over the country, so that this 
potential capacity for overproduction ex- 
ists today just as much as it did prior to 
the AAA, and the only thing which keeps 
tne surplus production off the market is 
government payments to farmers. As 
soon as those payments cease, Wwe are 
back where we were. In other words, it 
is no solution at all. 


Continuous Government Spending 


Now that is the thought I want to leave 


with you. If you take every one of the 
major recovery policies of this adminis- 
tration, you will find that it is either 


based in major part on the continual out- 
pouring of government funds or it creates 


a situation which inevitably leads to the 
necessity for government spending. When 
you create through inflation and mone- 


tary manipulation an artificial price level 
and prices rise faster than wages, let us 


Say, you create a situation where the 
government undertakes to plug the gap 
by furnishing current purchasing power 
through government” spending. When 
through the NRA you so force up costs 
and prices then again you have cut pur- 
chasing power and the government plugs 
this gap by further government spend- 
ing. When you attempt to solve your agri- 
cultural surplus production by paying the 
farmer to keep out of production good 
lands, those lands will come into produc- 
tion the minute you stop spending. 5o 
you can’t stop sending the farmer his 
check. Furthermore, when you adopt as 
one of your basic conceptions that recov- 
ery can be attained solely by increasing 
current consume! retail purchasing 
power, you have neglected one of the tun- 
damentals of the whole depression. 

The consumption goods industries, as 
you gentlemen know, have done fairly 
well all through the depression What 
has collapsed are the so-called “heavy 
industries,"’ the capital goods industries. 
If you assume 43,000,000 people gainful'y 


employed in the United States in 1929 and 





and I? 


10,000,000 unemployed in 1932, you find 
of those 10,000,000 4,500,000, or 45 per- 
cent, of the unemployed in the heavy 
industries. And I fancy that today the 
percentage is even higher. 

Now, mere government spending in- 
creasing current purchasing power not 
only fails to help these heavy industries, 


but does just the opposite. This threat to 
the government credit, this unbalanced 
budget, these monetary policies that pro- 
duce uncertainty, all tend to dry up the 
flow of capital, even if we disregard the 
other restrictions that have been placed 
upon the capital market. When you dry 
up the flow of capital you kill the capital 
goods industries that depend on it, for all 
major improvements, reconstruction and 
permanent improvements are based on 
the availability of long-term capital. 

So there we are. These major policies 


have created a situation where the gov- 
ernment has got to continue to spend. The 
more it spends and the longer it spends, 
the more impossible it becomes to stop, 
for the more permanent the artificial sys- 
tem that has been created becomes. That 
is what the administration spokesmen 
mean when they say there is no turning 
back. There is no turning beak—no, in- 
deed, if you are not ready to admit mis- 
takes. If you are not ready to face the 


consequences of an artificial situation and 
bring it to an end. But if you don’t turn 
back, if you continue to try and build an 
artificial recovery by relying almost 
wholly on the United States Treasury, 
surely there is an end that is inevitable. 


The credit of this nation isn’t inexhaust- 
ible. 
So it seems to me that the time has 


come to reconsider some of these policies, 
to see which ones are retarding reccovery 
and to take such steps as will insure vic- 


tory in the race which is now being run. 
Different in Britain 

When the President seeks to compare 

our situation with that in Great Britain, 


he c early has been misinformed. It is a 


very different situation. He told us in 
his speech the other day Great Britain 
went off the gold standard when their re- 
serves were threatened They went off 
the gold standard when their reserves 
were gone! We went off the gold stand- 
ard with almost the greatest supply of 
gold ever held in this country, and at a 


time when we had been gaining gold for 
six weeks. 
Of course, the British national 
ment hasn't been a do-nothing govern- 
ment. Of course, it has had recovery 
policies. The alternative doesn’t lie be- 
tween doing wrong and doing nothing. 
The British have turned to protection, for 
instance, in a way unknown heretofore in 
free trade England. They have adopted 
all maner of measures to attempt to help 
their agricultural population. But the 
fundamental difference between their 
policies and our policies is this:—The na- 
tional government in Britoin has set out 
to balance its budget; it balanced its 
budget, and then created a surplus. That 
is the fundamental difference They 
haven't sought to spend their way back 
to prosperity. They have sought to main- 
tain at all costs the national credit; and 
they have succeeded. They haven't sought 
to promote prosperity by inflation and 
monetary manipu'‘ation; they have sought 
the exact opposite, by putting the public 
credit on such a basis that sterling would 
be as good as gold, even if they didn’t 
return to gold until they were ready. 
They can take their time in rebuiling 
on a firm foundation. They have made 
their national credit secure. We are the 
ones who have introduced the time ele- 
ment. We are the ones who have entered 
upon a race which we can't lose without 
distaster. That is what you gentlemen as 
business men want to watch—this race 
between recovery, government spending 
and the exhaustion of the national credit. 


govern- 


More Interference Feared 


There is something else you want to 
watch. As the inconsitencies become 
greater, as the situation becomes more 
confused, as its complexities grow from 
day to day, as the government interferes 
more and more with the processes of our 
economic life, the demand of the peop'e 
is not going to be for less interferences. 
The demand is going to be for greater 
concentration of authority in order to cope 
with the growing chaos, We will see a 
steady growth of governmental authority 
and a steady concentration of that au- 
thority in the hands of the executive, un- 
til, if this process is permitted to con- 
tinue its cuorse, we in the United States 
will have fastened on us something closely 
akain to the fascist conception of govern- 
ment 


I heard so many people say, after the 
President's radio address the other eve- 
ning: “Why, we are not going toward 
fascism or communism or socialism, The 


President says he believes in private prop- 
erty and in the profit motive and in indi- 
vidual initiative.” 


Why, Lord bless 
Mussolini That is 
the fascist conception. 
ownership of property undisturbed, 
profits secure. 

No one ever 
under the capitalistic 


your soul, so does 
one of the tenets of 
Leave the private 
Make 


secure profits 
The very 


thought of 
system, 


essence of the capitalistic system is the 
insecurity of profits due to constant com- 
petition and improvement. Private prop- 


erty, security of profits, private manage- 
ment, that is the sharp differentiation be- 
tween communism and fascism. But com- 
plete government regulation of all busi- 
ness, industtry and labor. You still have 
tit'e in your business, vou are still per- 


mitted to make a profit; in fact, it is con- 
sidered desirable that you should make a 
profit, but the central government controls 


everything, incluing the life of the indi- 
vidual. The State is all in all. And there 
is a very dangerous tendency in this 
country today to look to the government 
for everything, to look to the government 
for salvation, to look to the government 


to pull us out of this mess and very little 
to ourselves. 


Help to Govern 


What going to do about it, 


there is not much I 


are we 


Well, 


you 
ean do 
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forcibly removed from 
office, and as a man who is looked upon 
as a partisan. While I shall continue to 
preach the truth as I see it, I expect that 
much of what I say is discounted. 

But you men can do a great deal, not 
only in your organized capacity, but as 
individual citizens. You have got to make 
up your minds to give as much attention 
to the business of government these days 


as a _ politician 


as you do to your own business. That 
means that you have got to study these 


individual problems of government with 
the same intelilgence and the same in- 
tensity that you study your own business 
problems. Don’t view the problem as a 
whole; break these policies down, analyze 
them one by one, see the ones that are 
sound, see the ones that are unsound, 
and when you see the ones that are un- 
sound, talk about it, talk about it to your 
friends, to your neighbors; create a sound 
public opinion in your own immediate 
circle. Then through a great national 
organization such as this see that that 
opinion spreads. 

Government is not going to take us 
out of this depression or save this coun- 


try; that I am satisfied of today. But 
the people of the United States can and 
will, once they realize that it is their 


responsibility. 

That is the one last thought I want to 
leave with you. Don’t expect the live 
politicians or the dead politicians to do 


the job for you. Make sure that you 
understand what is going on at Wash- 
ington, and when what is going on 
doesn’t suit you, see that Washington 
hears from you. Very few people do. 
Most people write in when they want 


something for themselves. That is what 
my experience was in public office, both 
in the State legislature and in Congress. 
Very few people ever write in and say 
that is wrong and that is wrong from 
the standpoint of the common good. What 
we are interested in today in this coun- 
try is not what is good for you and me, 
not what is bad for us, but what is good 
for the common good and what is bad 
for the common good. When that is 
threatened let them hear from you in un- 
mistakable voice. 


(The audience arose and applauded.) 


President Mayer:—Folks, I am sure 
you all agree that Mr. Mills gave us 
something to take back home with us. 
Maybe I didn’t prophesy wrong. 


It is now my very great pleasure to 
present to you the newest member that 
has been elected to this association, Dr. 
J. M. Doran. Doc, come up here. We 
all love him and we all know him for 
what he stands for because he has al- 
Ways stood for the best of everything. 
Dr. Doran! 

J. M. Doran:—I am very highly hon- 
ored, and my associates, for election as 
an associate member of this great or- 
ganization. It ill befits me to have 
anything to say after listening to these 
words of my former honored chief. 

Thank you. 


President Mayer:—The report of the 
committee on thanks will be given at 
the banquet this evening. 

It is customary for the president to 
express for the members of the asso- 
ciation to the outgoing officers their 
deep appreciation for their services 
that they rendered to every member of 
the association in the past year, and J 
want to say, folks, that it gives me a 
great deal of pleasure to express my 
appreciation to Henry Faxon, our past 
president, and the other officers of our 
association, and if a year from now I 


can turn in a report as satisfactory 
as theirs, $'ll put my hair on once 
more. 

Is there any new business to come 
before the convention? 

Secretary Newcomb:—I submit the 


following communications for publica- 
tion. 


A telegram from the United Medicine 
Manufacturers:—‘‘Sorry impossible to at- 
tend meeting. Assure you United Medi- 
cine Manufacturers of America will co- 
operate one hundred percent. Percy Mag- 
nus will extend greetings from our group. 
Sincerely, J. Minor Ewing.” 


A letter from E. F. Kelly, secretary 
of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation:—‘‘Upon my return to the office 
today, I find your invitation of September 
20 to attend your meeting this week and 
copy of our acknowledgment of it. Dr. 
Fischelis had expected to attend your 
meeting as our official representative and 
I regret very much that he has not. found 
it possible to do so. Today I have a copy 
of his letter to you of September 28 and 
copy of the message referred to therein. 
It has been my intention to attend your 
meeting for at least one day, but the 
developments in connection with the NRA 
reorganization make this impossible. The 
attendance of President Faxon and your- 
self at our meeting here was very pleas- 
ing and encouraging and we look forward 
to even closer co-operation between our 
associations in the future. I share Pres- 
ident Fischelis’s expressed belief that 
there should be a greater appreciation of 
the work of each group in the drug indus- 
try. A clearer understanding between 
them will, with friendly co-operation, en- 
able us to deal more effectively with the 
many problems of mutual concern which 


are before us. I can assure you that 
the A. Ph. A. desires to do its part. I 
trust that you will have a most success- 
ful and most enjoyable meeting. With 


kind regards to President Faxon, yourself 
and to the friends there Sincerely yours, 
E. F. Kelly, Secretary 


President 


” 


Mayer:—Is there any other 


new business 

If there is no other business, the 
chair will entertain a motion to ad- 
journ. 

Ludwig Schiff:—I so move. 

(The motion was seconded and car 
ried The meeting was adjourned at 
12:50 p. m.) 
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Since 1798 our dealings with the wholesale drug 

trade have proven of mutual advantage and we 

shall continue our policy to supply the retail trade 
through the accepted wholesale channels. 


ESSENTIAL OILS 


A complete line in small packages and in bulk 


AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
OLEO RESINS 


BALSAMS 


Peru - Copaiba - Tolu 


VANILLA 
All kinds 


Anethol Citral Safrol 
Oil Camphor Sassafrassy Oil Sassafras Artificial 


Dodge & Olcott Company 


180 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


Factory and Laboratories, Bayonne, N. J. 


Eucalyptol 


Branches: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
180 N. Wacker Drive 


ST. LOUIS 
315 Olive Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
503 Arch Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
232 Milk Street 
LOS ANGELES 
923 E. 3rd St. 


“The integrity of the house is reflected in the quality of its products’’ 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


HROUGH aggressive detail 
work and Medical Journal 
and Direct by Mail advertising, a 
nation-wide demand for the follow- 
ing ethical prescription specialties 
is being established and maintained. 


This demand is being supplied 
by national distribution through 
the wholesale and retail drug trade. 


PELLITOL 
SIOMINE CUPRITONE 
OXIPHEN PHENSAL 
HEXA-CHLORIDE .COMP. 


PITMAN-MOORE 
COMPANY 


Indianapolis 


THE BAKER CASTOR OIL CO. 
BAKER’ 
A. A. 


Also ae 
Baker’s Special Processed Oils 


(For all Lacquers, Artificial Leathers 
and Coatings in general) 


CASTOR OIL 


Oldest Producers of 
Castor Oil in the United States 


CRYSTAL 


Odorless & Tasteless 


120 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Established 1857 
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October at White Sulphur has been Mrs. D. Kaltman, Englewood, N. J.; Members and guests gathered in the contributed by Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
described in glowing terms by authors, Mrs. Joseph Ruppert, Baltimore, Md.: auditorium at ten o’clock for the pre- Company; | Emerson round-the-world 
artists, sportsmen, and lovers of and Mrs. S. Stekeler, of New York. sentation of the NWDA Revue, a musi- ‘#4i0, contributed by the Bristol-Myers 
nature since the early days of popu- Assisting Mrs. Jean Schnell Auchin- cal spectacle produced solely for the teal tibet ceaeeibaben ty the Lambert 
larity of this mountain retreat. There, closs, chairman of the committee, were convention. For more than two hours Company ; Lenox dessert plates ‘and after 
in the rugged beauty of West Mrs. Millard Carnrick, Montclair, N, they witnessed this unique musical’ dinner coffee cups and saucers, contributed 






Virginia’s Alleghanies nature does her Se fe diee Herter banen comedy filled with comedy, beautiful by the Modess Corporation ; silver hors 
pest to make the Fall months of the os Eien frais ayes, “reensboro, tunes, and catchy lyrics based upon oeuvres dish with serving spoon, contri- 
year most colorful, and her festival of Mrs. E 7 i noun ticaee Wee free goods, rebates, discounts, and uted by ae - a —— 
henuty thin vear co ‘buted | Mrs. E. L. Newcomb, Upper Montclair, ee . aa Dee hae : : case Piper eidsick champagne, contri- 
small share = the porn ., _ oar N. J.; and Mrs. S. B. Penick, Mont- pin ean problems o retaile dl whole- buted by Browne Vintners; the original 
mail shé e € pleasure of mem- clair, N. J. salers, and manufacturers of drug manuscript of “Storm Signals” by Joseph 
ers and guests of the National Whole- products. The evening’s performance Lincoln, contributed by Good Housekeep- 
sale Druggists Association at their was produced by Herbert R. Mayes, of ing Magazine; the original manuscript of 


° i ° 
annual convention. A full week of President S Reception Pictorial Review, and was directed by “Good Old Silly Season” by Irvin 8. 






















































































































s er ree i é > > e ortain- . . sreche » nats i . iw Cobb, contributed by Cosmopolitan 
otters pry tee ete , members and guests of the convention a T Let _ V as. bas he “Forty Candles on Your Cake” by Walter 
srnoons of golf for the men, and a gathered in the ballroom to honor ~*~: BP. Beardsley, L. J. Bertoli, Ben Ex- B. Pitkin, contributed by Amerioan Drug- 
golf tournament, a putting contest, two President Henry D. Faxon at the ley, L. D. Johnson, W. F. Martin, E. gist; “Evening in Paris” gift set, contri- 
luncheon bridges, and an automobile formal reception. Mr. Faxon was ac- Guy Robertson, J. D. Searle, George buted by Bourjois Sales Corporation; 
trip for the ladies, an outstanding suc- companied by his daughter, Mrs. Sally Simon, and O. H. Wathen. boudoir ensemble, contributed by Coty, 
en I Faxon Saunders. Others in the re- temas Medes Company : sad “Lentherie” 
nler the capable leadership of ceiving line were Mr. and Mrs. A. { > 5 |] P r i gegen a ay eae seis "a 
Stanley J. McGiveran, of the initins Kiefer Mayer; Mr. and Mrs. Carl > N onte Car O arty aac! set, contributed by Le ntheric, Ine. 
Illinois Glass Company, chairman of G. Meyer; Dr. and Mrs. E, lL. New- Wednesday night witnessed the The hie soe entertainmens hase 
the arrangements and entertainment comb; Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Michaels: “wildest night” of the convention as under the Girection 01 Agiar Cook of 
committee, and Mrs. McGiveran, chair- Mr. C. Mahlon Kline and his mother, members and guests were entertained the Popics Publishing Company, as- 
man of the ladies committee, and with Mrs. Mahlon N. Kline; and Mr. and in the main ball room which had been sisted by A. R. Clapham, D. B. Clement, 
the assistance of their several sub- eee, antgncobemi , converted into a gorgeous night club ; 2 eee a = 7 —— 
. Sttaa nhairma - $ iio “ollowing the presentation the em- : a 2 ae : : , < . Mag s, a: ap en, J. BS. 
committee chairmen who had charge wane aia cana dena alg then gambled with stage money at a Norton, Charles O’Mallev F, J. Solon, 


of special features of the program, the 
enon na side of the convention 
proceeded with clock-like precision. 9 nn gambling hell,” and finally returned to rR 

_S. Barksdale Penick, of S. B. Penick Men S Golf Tournament the ballroom to bid on a number of at- I rip to Old Homestead 
& Co. served as chairman of the tractive prizes with their winnings. 


ladies’ auxiliary committee; Mrs. Jean The annual men’s golf tournament Wines % The ladies ’ : onventic 
dy aor this year was played on two after- Those in attendance sat at small ce ee ee pa mi 


Monte Carlo party, described by the 


, wo! : : and H. E. Thomas. 
committee as a “diabolic and satanic 


room until a late hour. 


Schnell Auchincloss, Short Hills, N. J. noons, a total of thirty-six holes, in- tables and witnessed a floor show journe-ed by automobile to Old Home- 
was chairman of the Kate’s Mountain and of ia attawiaen of ee which included Floria Armstrong stead, Virginia Hot Springs, Tuesday 
luncheon-bridge; R. C. Treseder, of the prem Bs ao ; = enna - cishteen annitatvcaas amine ad avuy. Ball. afternoon enjoying an afternoon in 
National Distillers Products Company holes, as in previous years. The first songstress; Borring and Lazur; Selle a aaa oe cae kabaee Ge 
iia tee semekiahte senantt ““*' round was played Tuesday afternoon Gannon, Milo the Whistler; The Olym- . De a \ wianion. aah. ad Gun 

i ea Lh president Ss reception com - on the Old White course and the sec- pies, roller skate artists; 3etty Ray. M colors of the mia es, ash. and oa 
mittee; Tr. S. Strong, of Strong, Cobb ond round Thursday afternoon on the singer: Gus Bohn: Mackie and Lavelle: for which this section of the country 
& _— had charge of the golf Greenbrier course. and a dancing ensemble. Table is justly famous. 
Philadelphia. ci J. oe — The tournament was held under the souvenirs of electric candles, minia- Z “ 

ade p a, 5 supervisec 1e adies’ direction of T. S. Strong, of Strong, ture lanterns, snaplig es ; se aia a B d 

automobile trip; Herbert R. Mayes, of Cobb & Co., assisted by J. C. Chilcott, noise makers. el “a ; ant Bn cen Casino rl ge 


Pictorial Review, produced The NWDA R. W. Hompe, J. J. Kerrigan, J. H. toys. as well 


-evue: ee Canis . nwt . : . : as miniature bottles of The final affair on the ladies’ pro- 
ee a Cook, of the Topics MeShand, C. Ss. Mott, G. L. Ringle, choice liqeuers were supplied and a sram was staged Thursday afternoon 

iblishing ompany, had charge of P. R. Rising, H. Ww. Simpkins, oe. Re free bar served a variety of cocktails at the Casino where the la‘7'*s heard 
the night club entertainment and Woodside, and Drubin Richardson. and highballs to those interested. A a lecture by the president of the Long 


Monte Carlo party; Harry J. Schnell, rk. T. Lane and H. P. Burnham tied 
president of The Druggists Circular for the Drug Topics Cup this ye: 
and the Om, Paint aND DruG Reporter, With net scores of 144 each, and Mr. 


midnight lunch was served before the Island Bridge Teachers Association, 
gambling started. had their fortunes told, had _ their 
Members of the committee served portraits sketched in crayons, played 


served as chairm: , . ¢ . Lane was declared the winner by lot, = : : . > 
. I chairm e of the banquet both contestants having agreed on this as croupiers for the gambling and bridge, and watched the expressions of 
committee; Mrs. T. S. Strong. directed oth contestants having agreed on this Be a vip ape : P <a IT iss : “ cui a 7, f the 
the ladies’ golf c it . “S : method of decision guests placed their bets on a variety satisfaction or discouragement of the 
Waite ye paecneggne ‘or : indie — A consolation cup awarded to the of wheels of luck for a hour. Under men as they came in from the final 
ting cont st; Aer — eat player with the highest gross score the supervision of Percy Magnre and round of the golf tournament. Mrs. 
Chicago 7 a el re - es eee. was captured by F. H. Leonhardt with Ed Hicks, as auctioneers, the follow- Lee Wilson Hutchins won a _ beaded 
watites, s ee airman of the com- a gross of 308. W. O. Evans was ing prizes were bid in by the win- evening bag with a score of 5,600 at 
ea - ——- of the luncheon- awarded the prize for the most pars ners: — bridge: Mrs. Carl F. G. Meyer, 3d, won 
se a > ‘as : ¢: or as . z F — ’ ° . ‘ P aie nenRihhenes. Sumida rf ‘ a one 

Cousins, of tl - 9 ’ en Ay alter H. in thirty-six holes, Nest of two inlaid mahogany tables, a brocaded knitting bag with a score 
val J wr me “aie, one ee Pharmaceuti- A unique feature this year consisted contributed by the Coca-Cola Company ; of 5,460; and Mrs. Andrew Cerndt won 
car vournal, edited a daily newspaper, of a prize of a matched set by Bobby black leather, zipper fitted man’s leather 4 bottle of Coty perfume with a score 
Phe NWDA Morning Tonic; Smith Jones golf clubs. donated by the Shu- traveling case, contributed by the Mennen’ of 1,480. 

par : A * Ss 5 Ss. « . “ . . Py rachir oe : F eigo . 
Rairdon, of the Owens-Illinois Glass ijk Corporation, which was awarded ‘empany, Staffordshire tea set of eight The party was conducted by Mrs. J. 
Company, had charge of reservations; py lot and was won by Harry Frank pieces, contributed by E. R. Squibb & 1 Woodside, assisted by Mrs. F. G. 
and C. D. Doerr , Poa : ‘ . _ ‘ . ‘ . Sons; de luxe mohair automobile robe, a : casita 3. BE. H 
P - UV. Doerr, of the McKesson St. Portland. Ore. contributed by an anonymous donor; Abbott, Mrs. Jean Despres, Mrs. E. H. 
¢ . . ‘ ‘ » oa ae ae oan 9 . “ a ) > \ é i a § : : a ~ 2 ae ae 

_ Drug ompany, was chairman The winning scores follow:- gentleman’s de luxe wardrobe gladstone Manth, Mrs. Smith Rairdon, Mrs. L. R, 
of the registration committee. First flight—Low gross (36), Paul H bag, contributed by Health Products Cor- Sandahl, and Mrs, Sally Faxon Saun- 

a ; ‘ g 4 ss 36), Ps ; g, } 

The program this year as a whole Hyde, 150: runner-up low gross (36), poration; maroon de luxe motor robe, ders. 


was one of the most pretentious ever Kayton Smith, 164; low net (36), Bruce 

staged at an NWDA_ convention. Puffer, 147; runner-up low net (36), L. J an 

Lavish in its conception, extravagant ee 149; wr grees (ist 18 ' William Sixtieth Annual Banquet 

; ; cam ae ; ; 5 "eenemsé core . sr-up low gross - 

in its presentation, it did much to re- Sseneman, Jt Funne : ‘ ‘ 

i : : (1st 18), J. G. Searle, 82; low net (1st Tl 4 ‘ ' p associa- only their own industry but other in- 
ve “e os or - , , ’ >» annual banquet of the associa nly ’ : 

lieve tired minds after hours of 18), H. L. Brooks, 72; runner-up low net o : dustries and the broad national problems 














weighty deliberations and discussions (jist 18), J. M. Buck, 75; low gross (2nd tien, wen, Bele So the mele See with which this country now is con- 
of codes, trade practices, pending legis- 18), H. P. Watson, 80; runner-up low ©f the Greenbrier bursa) served az fronted. Those things build up the in- 
lation, and problems of stabilized dis- gross (2nd 18), H. W. Simpkins, 83; low October 4. Robert L. Lund served a: terest which leads to meetings of this 
tribution. net (2nd 18), George S. Huff, 68; runner- toastmaster. sort, and out of mectinge of ae aort. let 
The ‘OLrTi es F 7 iad up low net (2nd 18), John Travis, 73. us hope, the solution of the problems 
~ eg prog - hn gan wit? an organ Veal _iteten am i 6 et Menu facing our common country will come. 
het m ; in ms a m POO o the Green- Dunbar, 183; runner-up low gross (36), - We are coming this evening to do two 
rier at 4:30 Sunday afternoon, fol- H. M. Keisewetter, 186; low net (36), Supreme of Fruit Florida things; one is to pay our respects to the 
lowed by a concert at 8:00, and a H. P. Burnham, 144; runner-up low net Celery Salted Nuts Olives retiring president of this organization ; 
showing of motion pictures of the last (36), W. L. Davol, 149; low gross (1st Sesence of Tomatoes, Rose the other is to welcome a 
two conventions of the association and 18), Ellery Mann, 92; runner-up low gross Ussence Oo : ‘ 8, president and to bid him Godsp¢ - on 
a golf comedy presented by the East- (1st 18), E. A. Olds, jr., 93; low net (1st Filet of Sole, Bonne Femme his task of oumeete Se aaa. - 
man Kodak Company. Members and 18), J. C. Chilcott, 73; runner-up low net Potatoes Persilee re an pall to present ‘to you 
> . > " 7 » OE « 7 forage 9 : . § ‘ § — 
guests of the convention were thus (1st 18), L. T. Piper, 75; low —_ (ane tr ae , G ie ee Tirgini for his valedictory address your retiring 
afforded an early opportunity to re 18), J. W. Kane, $1; runner-up low gross Grilled Breast of Guinea Chicken, Virginia ol . mane interesting gentleman 
aaa gr rege a ; .. ce (2nd 18), George H. Moehle, 92; low net New Lima Beans : pee. ae Fee eee ae 
tl Neda aa oe ee ae (2nd 18), E. D, McDaniel, 71; runner-up en See Se i have Rover gnewn. |! Lope ee 
< ‘ ‘ s. " : 9 so. Sei ffi 79 : e y yreet . —s ne cae 
oTnind eee t8), & =. 'G Pp Salad Dixie from a suburb of St. Louis, out in Kansas 
: g 4 gross 36), - t : City. 
Bridge at Libby, 192; runner-up low gross (36),  Piper-Heidsick (1921) Glace Greenbrier He is a man who is very deceptive, per- 
. z H. P. Kendall, 197; low net (36), George Canada Dry Ginger Ale Petits Fours haps, in his appearance. He looks like 
ae Shipley, 146; runner-up low net (36), Sparkling Water a estrone. vizoruus, courageous gentleman ; 
Kate S Mountain 4. C. Boylston, 147; low gross (1st 18), . . . Menth no a ate ae teh, he is of a very re- 
" G. F. Gardner, 102; runner-up low gross ©/8ars Cigarettes Cate sont tiring disposition. It is told of him that 
Ladies of the convention journeyed (Ist 18), F. L. Tomkins, 99; low net (Ist The banquet committee was headed as a youngster he went to his first party 
to Kate’s Mountain Inn Monday noon 18), W. E. Weiss, 7 runner-up low net by Harry J. Schnell, president of the and soon after arriving, he disappeared. 
for a luncheon and bridge and the (ist 18), J. J. Kerrigan, 76; low gross Ou Saskia" adie ties Gama aden ‘A lone search finally developed the fact 
flaming colors of the Autumn foliage (2nd 18), Austin Waite, 99; runner-up ee Se ae ea oe eee that he had gotten himself a large banana 
ee ; . as ceed 9 , > ‘oudig, 100 The Druggists Circular, and consisted : Seed and was 
vied for honors with the new Fall low gross (2nd 18), D. F. Reudig, , > oF . . > : and had climbed under the piano and was 
clothes of the scholar of cone tee low net (2nd 18), A. H. Fiske, 70; run- of T. F. Currens, T. R. a Lewis there resting quietly 
s s ars ’ nz anc a : ° -owe. 76 r t ins ‘ie 7 3 > re sr «surprising ing hat 
. a ner-up low net (2nd 18), A. H. Rowe, 76. W. Robinson, Lucien M. Thompson, Another rather surprising thing th 
= Se wes } M Ww A. A. Wassercheid, and Edward Zink. vou will be able to learn of him s thie: 
able prizes were won by Mrs. . ’ . ry e are : : : ° As a young man, he went South. e 
F. Martin, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. Hay- Ladies Golf Tournament _ The sixtieth annual banquet of the v7 i ‘particularly interested in the drug 
wood Watson, jr., Winston-Salem, N. ee , F National Wholesale Druggists Associ- business; he liked the open spaces, and 
C.; Mrs. J. C. Calhoun, Atlanta, Ga.:; This year the ladies had a golf ation was held in the Greenbrier Hotel, out there in the Southwest, he got into 
Mrs. J. C. Chileott, Madison, N. J.: tournament on the Greenbrier course Thursday evening, October 4. Robert the job of cowboy on the cattle range. 
Mrs. Karl Schneider, Elkhart, Ind.: and a putting contest on the Casino L. Lund, of the Lambert Pharmacal It has been a Father surprising thing fe 
Mrs. F. McDonough, Huntington, L. L; putting green. The grand prize in the Company, was toastmaster. careers oe - eaaiie vange ‘is 
Mrs. Henry Michaels, San Francisco: eighteen hole medal play tournament, At the proposal of retiring President the cod *hat is nearer to satisfying his 
Miss Frances Gilbert, Portland, Me.: a string of matched pearls was won Faxon, a toast to the President of the ambitions than anything else he has ever 
Mrs. Allan Carter, Baltimore: Miss by Mrs, A. F. Duckett, with a gross United States was drunk. done. He came back to the wholesale 
Jane Van Zorder, Willoughby, Ohio; score of 90, a handicap of 12, and a oe : S ] oe eel -. reluctance, ae 
Mrs. M. E. Sherman, Des Moines; Mrs. net score of 78. Other winners were as oastmaster’s Salutator ever since nothing has been more enticing 
Cc. F, Henry, Chicago: Mrs. Elmer H. follows:- i“ ' y to him man the prospect of getting back 
sobs ‘lair i : Ss jeorge : Pa oastmaster Lun feel it a great on_a cattle range. ae 
Be = ee ee J; a . ( —— First flight, low gross, Mrs. J. H. honor, ladies and gentlemen, to have Now, Mr. Faxon, as ft happens, is the 
5S. JOY, einam Manor, . Y.; Miss McShane; low net, Mrs. H. J. Adicks been asked to preside this evening over son of a very distinguished father who 
Marion Henderson, Chicago; Mrs. Wil- Second flight, low gross, Mrs. W. T. this assembly of very fine and cultured himself was also president of this organi- 
liam Veeneman, Louisville: Mrs. C. S. Walker; and low net, Mrs. Arthur Ray- pepole. I have often said that of all the zation. It is an interesting fact that Mr 
Littell, Cranford, N. J.: Mrs. B. Slee- mond. : meetings of this sort which I attend, and, Faxon, your retiring president, is just as 
han, Buffalo; Mrs. Andrew Rathbone, The six prizes for the ladies’ putting unfortunately, I have quite a number of old as this organization. | He was_born 
Palmer, Mass.: Mrs. William MeGib contest were won by Mrs. Frank Martin, them to attend, I find a more delightful in the year that it was Sounded. iota 
ee ra! ae . » in oo . corr on . . os aes ‘ . ac a Ars ‘e of veing retiring 
bon. Kenilworth. Tll.: Mrs va Ixley. Mrs. Ludwig Schiff, Mrs. Allen D. berry, group of people in this organization than he has the appearance ¢ ang FOLir iy 
Wheeling WwW Va gg _ ao soueee Mrs. R. A. Porter, Mrs. J. H. McShane, in any other that I know of I am de- and rather lacking in the aggressive . ni 
eo “roe r : a) Ae . and Mrs. J. M. Levis. lighted to know that your convention this ership that is needed for this kind gg hen 
Great en 1 S I. —_ — =, vee yeur, or, may I say, our convention has organization, the experience of thi ve oF 
ton, aynenburs, a., Mrs, AA, ) T T been, no doubt, the largest and the most has shown that he has a!l of the powe 
Gerndt. Kew Gardens. lL. T. Mrs J N, W * D. A. Rey ue successful that this organization has ever of leadership that a miu! needs, Pn ais 
M. Levis, Chicago: Mrs. Fred Usher a is ae Sra had I think it reflects, no doubt, the in- sitting in_a meeting u ‘ Beg ane anias 
St. Louis; Mrs. H. W. Eddy. St. Louis; ruesday evening was one of the high terest that people have today in questions — our Mr, Norton, who handes, ollr Shy 


Mrs. Allen Berry Nashville, Tenn.: spots of the entertainment program affecting their own industry, affecting not and has dealings W 
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watched Mr. Faxon telling the whole- 
salers in that group what they had to 
do, he expressed a great desire that he 
could boss wholesalers in the way that 
Mr. Faxon is able to do. 

So I take great pleasure, ladies and 
gentlemen, in presenting to you your 
retiring president, Mr. Faxon, who will 
speak on “The National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association in MRetrospect.’’ Mr. 
Faxon! 

(The audience arose and applauded. ) 


Mr. Faxon Reviews Work 


Retiring President Faxon: — Get out 
your watches; in fifteen minutes | will 
be through. That is a satisfaction. 

Now, they say that children and drunks 
tell the truth. That is the first time l 
ever heard those stories on myself. 

Tonight I am going to play a very 
courageous part. I am going to try to 
talk in a frivolous manner, and I am a 
serious-minded man. And I am going 
to break the conventions by speaking per- 
sonally. That is all I am going to talk 
about—frivolous, personal. E 

Last year I spoke frivolously and, of 
course, the temptation is to say something 
serious tonight. I am going to try again 
to speak in a frivolous manner, and that 
is a darned hard job, isn’t it, Josh Lee? 

Now, this year’s meeting was a suc- 
cess. I got some lady to tell me that 
the other day, after much pressure. It 
Was a success in attendance; it was a 
success in consideration of the members. 
I had the breaks last year because I 
spoke lightly and Miss Crow, who takes 
the notes, was kind enough to hit the 
symbol that says ‘‘Applause’”’ every so 
often. Tonight I am not going to seek 
the applause. But I say it is a success 
because my president of this association, 
who during the evening of the president’s 
reception, which is plenty hard work, had 
Mrs. Despres mistake him for a moment 
for her husband, has made a _ success! 
The moment was brief, and I understand 
something of the feelings of the saints in 
Heaven—self-control is the word. 

Now, last year I gave the young men 
of this association openly and frankly my 
procedure for being elected president of 
this association. Tonight I am going to 
tell them how I made it a success. I did 
just this one thing. It is my philosophy 
of life and it is worth your listening to, 
if you are young enough to have a life 
before you. This man has already told 
you how old I was, which I call impo- 
lite to say the least. 

Here is the rule:—When you have got 
a job like this and you want to make a 
success of it, surround yourself, Kiefer 
Mayer, with young men full of ambition, 
who are smarter than you are. Now you 
will have some trouble. I had none. 

I realize, of course, that many cannot 
hear me. But I have a friend here and 
it will show in the records. I have had 
a lot of fellows around here promise to 
tell the others that | was making a good 
speech. Mrs. Mayer is going to pull my 
coat tails in fifteen minutes. 

Here is what I am going to do. 1 want 
to make a good speech for the record, I 
wrote a speech before I left Kansas City; 
it is a serious speech. Now you have all 
been very kind during the meetings and 
you have permitted me to steamroller the 
thing. I ask you, Mr. Lund, if you will 
permit me to steam-roll. May 1 give to 
Miss Crow the speech that I wrote in 
Kansas City, with leave to print? 

I will tell you why I do that. I have 
got three grandsons and I have got two 
daughters. Now anything might happen; 
I might have more. But I have got three 
grandsons. I don't want them to read 
this record in the years to come and say, 
*That silly old grandfather of mine!” So 
I put that in the record. 

i will tell you what it is—a brief speech 
on “The American Dream,” and it is 
copied from Millikan’s speech in Cali- 
fornia, and it is a good one. 


The American Dream 


The American Dream—The hope that 
this country may always remain a land 
of freedom and opportunity; a land in 
which each citizen has the opportunity ot 
rising to just such a position of power 
and influence among his fellows as his 
own character, his industry, his own 
capacity, should create for him; a land 
in which the opportunity of education is 
denied to no one who has demonstrated 
his capacity to return to society, through 
that education, “what it cost society to 
give it to him; a land in which the 
standard of living is just as high as is 
compatible with the total production of 
the country; a land which has so intelli- 
gent and informed an electorate that 
social changes, however far-reaching, can 
always be brought about, and can only 
be brought about by constitutional ballot 
methods, never either by the violence ol 
the mob or the despotic power of “the 
man on horseback" supported by the rifle 
and the bayonet. Government, regulatory, 
not operative, Stateisimn, which means 
Socialism, Communism, etc., all lead to 
dictatorship. 

Dictatorship and paternalism are the 
principal enemies to individual freedom, 
leading to the methods of the Pharaohs 

Now this has been a glorious year. I 
owe so much to the officers. We have got 
a committee on thanks. I am not going 
to touch personalities, but it has been a 
personal success as far as I am con- 
cerned. It is worth while being President 
of the United States I did give him a 
toast; some of you didn’t hear it But I 
wouldn't take a million dollars for imy 
talk—for my job. I tell you, friends, it 
has meant a great deal to me because I 
come out of it with more than I put in 
I come out of it with more respect for 
human beings. I come out of it with more 
respect for the N. W. D. A. than I took 
into it and that is worth a great deal to 
me. 


Back to Work 


What do I care for a million dollars! 
I am sixty years old, as he has told you, 
and both my daughters can get jobs. I 
am not worrying about that. But I got 
this personally out of it, I have done so 
well that the president of our company 
has agreed to employ me for another 
year, and that is the best thing that I 


this qualification, 
So Monday I go to work. T 
night I apply for my sabbatical year with 


listerine, 


gentlemen interested 
Well, I have won; I have been extreme- 


McKesson 
organization ; 


room the other night—I want 
the frailties of great men. 
came up the other 


Robert L. Lund 


Banquet Toastmaster 


package of 


wastebasket. 


elements greatness. 


bathroom. 


under deep obligations. 
President 


find words to express what 


are too many who have done much for me. 
smart enough 


goodnight 


thought: Camarados, 


applauded, ) 


Toastmaster’s Interlude 


Toastmaster 
Faxon, or President 
what kind of speech 
cleverly adopted 
supplying 
a large quantity champagne, his notion 
consumed 
champagne, tell whether 
made a good speech or a 


Statement 
stewardship 


IMcomings 
remarkable 
president 
who has served 
organization, 
monopoly. 


privilege 
president, 
incoming 


president 


effective, co-operative 
members 


preceded 
president 


gentlemen 


tization, 
leadership. 


It has been said, and very proper- 


is charming, 
has other qualities in 


handsome, 


qualities 


president away horseflesh.”’ 


president weakness, 
Indiana's 
tinguished Hoping you 
president of 

horseback 


Db. A. than 
Congratula- 


interested 

Greetings congratulations 
Kiefer-Stewart girls and 
president. 
executives 


four-legged 
fireside chat. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


and want less of Hinkle’s pills and more 
bourbon. In the spirit of Mae West and 
Madame Walker, we rejoice with you.” 

It is only recently, I think, that we 
have had a just appreciation of the great 
mentality of your incoming president. It 
is Only recently that we have had a clear 
view of his great dome of thought. So 
it 1S a great pleasure that I have in pre- 
senting to you with a statement of what 
1S In prospect for the N. W. D. A.—Mr. 
Mayer! 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 


Mr. Mayer Looks Ahead 


President A. Kiefer Mayer :—I am deep- 

ly appreciative of the honor that hase 
been bestowed upon me, and I am deeply 
appreciative of the generous greeting that 
accompanied my introduction by Chair- 
man Lund, but I am not unmindful of the 
fact that that is not a greeting accorded 
to an individual but is accorded to one 
who has been elected president of the 
ee Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
ion. 
5 I have sat here with a great deal of 
interest tonight because the three princi- 
pal speakers—the chairman, Mr. Lund, 
Mr. Faxon, and Josh Lee, the principal 
speaker—have not eaten a bite of food, 
because they were so nervous. I have 
eaten all their food and I never felt more 
at home than I do right now, because 
when I look on the faces of those who 
confront me this evening, 1 realize that 
they are friends, and friends of America. 
How’s that? 

The entertainment committee has done 
everything humanly possible to embarrass 
my address to you tonight. They haven't 
even accorded me the courtesy of furnish- 
ing electric light, so that I might read my 
notes, They have extended all those 
courtesies to those gentlemen who have 
not enjoyed this delightful dinner. 

I was told today by one of the older 
members of the association that I was 
elected your president because of my 
familiarity with the problems confronting 
the industry, and then he went on to say 
that you are very much like a friend of 
mine who was asked as to whether he 
knew anything about love. He said, 
“Yes, certainly. I’ve been a taxi driver 
for three years.” 

Now if you want me to make a good 
speech, you have got to get into it and 
help me out, because if you don’t, I am 
going just where Indiana did in the last 
election when they went 200,0UU0 for the 
New Deal. Somebody is taking it from 
Santa Claus, 

i had a perfectly splendid economic 
address to give you tonight, but out of 
courtesy to the speaker who addressed 
the convention this morning, I turned over 
to him my remarks. Therefore, there is 
nothing more for me to say in regard to 
wastelands, the AAA, the FDR, the EDR, 
the NRA, or any other part of the al- 
phabet. You ought to laugh at that. 

Now I want to turn to the more serious 
phases of our association, because 1 have 
been told by some of the older members 
of the association that I was to retain 
the dignity of those who had preceded me 
and that is a difficult job for one who 
has lost his hair. 


Three Free with a Dozen 

This has been a great meeting, a meet- 
ing which has settled many of the serious 
problems affecting the service division ot 
the drug industry. First, it is enlighten- 
ing to those engaged in the wholesale drug 
industry that in the future they will not 
be bothered with the discount problem, 
because the manufacturers who were re- 
sponsible for that delightful entertainment 
the other evening, assure us that we will 
get in the future three free with a dozen. 
And I don’t want any of you manu- 
facturers to forget it, because when orders 
come from the wholesalers, three fre« 
with a dozen, we expect them to be filled. 

The second enlightening fact has been 
the fact that wholesale druggists are go- 
ing to heaven, because you saw them in 
heaven the other night, and if Doc James 
can get to heaven in the ey of the 
manufacturers, certainly all the rest of 
us ought to be there. 

I only have candle light, so you will 
have to pardon me as I proceed a little 
slowly. Mrs. Mayer last evening, when 
she heard I had been nominated, pro- 
ceeded to ask me whether I had given any 
thought to my remarks for this evening. 
I told her no. So I only had thirty-five 
minutes sleep while she kept prompting 
me during the night. The only way I 
could get her to sleep was to tell her that 
it was customary for the wives of the 
presidents to make a few remarks. There- 
fore, I told her she had better be giving 
a little thought to what she might say 
this evening. She didn’t sleep a wink. So 
we had a lovely night. 

Sut I at least enjoyed this delightful 
dinner, even if the toastmaster and the 
retiring president and the principal speak- 
ers did not enjoy any of this delicious 
meal, 

Seriously, folks, we are here to com- 
memorate and celebrate the sixtieth an- 
niversary of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, one of the oldest 
and greatest associations On earth, gen- 
erally supported by men of intelligence, 
resourcefulness and wisdom. You men 
ought to appreciate that. For sixty years 
we have stood for the best of everything, 
for the good of mankind, for the allevi- 
ation of suffering and the cure of disease, 
in distributing to the drug trade of the 
United States, in co-operation with the 
medical fraternity and our great research 
laboratories, products that have madé 
life worthwhile in this country. 

Our association has been tremendously 
fortunate in having for the past sixty 
vears leaders among men Of courage, un- 
questionable integrity, determination and 
clear vision, supported by boards of con- 
trol with experience and sincerity of pur 
pose, in guiding the ship, avoiding the 
rocks and shoals, in order to cruise the 
high seas in an endeavor to justify the 
existence of a business, because it has no 
ipologies to make to any individual in 
this country—the drug industry being 
really and truly soundly American 

The chairman, Mr. Lund, very kindly 
stated in his introductory remarks that 
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courage by offering himself for member- 
ship in Congress. He has the nomination 
for Congress, which means in Oklahoma 
an election. And I am sure we will all 
look forward to the time, the first of 
January, next year, the second or third, 
when Congress meets, at which time Josh 
Billires, our guest of this evening, will 
begin to straighten out for us the affairs 
of the country. I said Josh Billings—I 
mean Josh Lee. 

I now have the honor of presenting to 
you, ladies and gentlemen, Josh Lee. 


Josh Lee Speaks 


Josh Lee:—That was a splendid intro- 
duction but a difficult one to live up to. 
It is pretty hard to come from Oklahoma 
and live up to any kind of introduction 
with Will Rogers from Oklahoma and 
other distinguished sons. 

You know, Oklahoma was settled a 
long time ago. People came to Oklahoma 
c.0.d. Some of them came to Oklahoma 
p.d.q. After the first drought they sent 
back an s.o.s. and now they are on NRA. 

Mr. Mayer said he ate our food. That 
is right. “He not only ate our food, but 
he got our champagne and nuts. 

Now, I agree sincerely with those who 
have expressed appreciation at having a 
good time at this meeting. I am sort of 
an adopted son with the druggists and 
the pharmaceutical associations, having 
been kind of a regular member down in 
Oklahoma, in Texas, in Kansas and Iowa, 
and even got up to Missouri one time 
through the courtesy of Jack Norton (I 
started to say Diamond) and_ other 
friends of mine, and Jim Penland with 
his Southwest Drug Corporation put me 
on the air down South as “The Sage of 
the Southwest.” So I am just sort of 
connected with the druggists’ association. 
The druggists in Ok'ahoma were certainly 
my good friends when I asked them to 
help me. 

I was in the army, yes, that is true. 
I was in France and I remember an oc- 
easion something like this right after I 
had returned from France. I stopped in 
New York to attend Columbia University. 
There was an occasion something like 
this and it was late. Some of the visi- 
tors were leaving. The kindly toast- 
master, like Mr. Lund, anxious for me 
to have a hearing (I was just back from 
the front) said, “This young man has 
just gone through hell for you. I think 
you ought to be willing to stay and do 
as much for him.” 

I was in the army and I learned some- 
thing about army life. I am naturally 
patriotic. My mother taught me patri- 
otism ever since I could remember. That 
is, she furnished the stripes and I saw 
the stars. 

I went overseas when the ocean was 
rough, It was mightly rough when I 
went over. In fact, it was so rough, you 
might say I went over by rail. 

I got on the other side and I had my 
first introduction to that little animal 
they call a cootie. A cootie is nothing in 
the world but a flea with military train- 
ing. When a soldier got the cooties on 
him, they always took him out of his 
company. When T left my company, I 
think I was the most thickly populated 
man in France. I had cooties on me that 
had cooties on them. 

Ever since I have been to France, T 
know now why Napoleon always had his 
pictures made this way. 

When 1 came home, we sailed up the 
mouth of the river to the very spot where 
history tells us George Washington threw 
a silver dollar across the river, and that 
is a long way to throw a dollar. There 
was a time when I din’t believe a dollar 
would go that far. I am beginning to 
believe it these days. 

You know, when I got home, I found 
out, concluded the people on the other 
side of the world were just the same 
as on this sid Down under the skin, 
human nature is not vastly different. We 
are all human beings, seeking one thing 
in life and people are much the same 
from the beginning of time, for in the 
beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth, and the earth was without form 
and void, and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep. And the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters and God said, 
‘Let there be light,’’ and there was light, 
and the evening and the morning were the 
first day. 








Away out there alone, above, 
Without anything to make it of, 

The world was made without a flaw , 
Without a hammer or a saw, 

Without a bit of flesh or bone, 
Without a board or nail or screw 

Or anything to nail it to, 

The only thing the Lord could do 
Was simply speak a word or two. 


And He spoke a world into existence 
and He said, “Let the waters that are 
above the firmaments be divided from the 
waters below the firmaments and let the 
dry lands appear, and it was so.” 


And then He did work things like these:— 
He made the forest flowers and forest trees, 
He made the bugs and bumblebees, 

And whales to swallow up the Jonahs. 

He made the mighty oak and the little fern, 
The beds of coal for us to burn 

He made the cyclone and the gentle zephyr, 
The wild bull and domestic heifer. 

He made the forest flowers and forest trees, 
He made the bugs and bumblebees. 


Man Was Made 


And then He came to the crowning 
event of His labor. He said, ‘‘Let us make 
man.” Man, in all the perfection of a 
master builder’s workmanship stepped out 
on the stage to play his part in the great 


drama of life. And when the Lord made 
woman, he pulled a bone from the side 
of man, and made woman. From the 


beginning till now, they, too, have been 
seeking one thing in life. 

If you had one wish tonight, what 
would you wish for? If I had one wish, 
1 wouldn't wish for cattle on a thousand 
hills, yet I admire them; I wouldn’t wish 
for ships on the high seas, nor oil wells, 
nor an orchard of oil wells, nor gold or 
silver nor honor or fame. I would wish 
for success. Well, that is the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow and every 
person is seeking that treasure. gut the 
seekers are like the ten virgins—some 
are wise and some are otherwise. There 
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is a pot of gold at 
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living and took in washing, and he sat in 
the wheel chair. 

One day he decided he couldn't even 
get out of bed into the wheel chair. After 
that he would lie in bed all day long. He 
just about filled the bed up. That made 
still more work for his poor little wife 
trying to take care of him and taking 
care of the rest of the family and trying 
to make a living by taking in washing. 
She conceived the idea of making him 
useful when lying in bed all day. So 
she got a lot of eggs and laid them in the 
bed all around him and pulled the covers 
up over him, and after about three weeks, 
all the fertile ones hatched, and she took 
them off and set him again. 

You know, it is too bad we can’t make 
all the old loafers useful somehow or 
other. 

Down in Oklahoma I know something 
about farming, about farm life. I think 
I could give some advice to the farmers, 
I know a farmer who farms like I would 
like to farm and if I could farm like he 
farms, I would be a farmer. He lives on 
a farm out in western Oklahoma, and he 
doesn’t put all of his eggs in one basket. 
He has some cotton and he has some 
corn and he has some wheat and alfalfa, 
and if all these fail, he falls back on his 
dairy products. He sells about $250 
worth of watermelons and cantaloupes 
out of his garden every year. He has a 
Thanksgiving turkey and a Christmas 
goose. He has fruit seven months in the 
Season. He cans all he can, he eats all 
he can, and cans what he can’t. He has 
a car in the garage, a Delco in the barn. 
And how did he get all that? Work! 
How do I know? I was his hired hand 
for three years. I never caught that old 
man asleep in the three years I worked 
for him, except in church. 

Why, at night that old rascal would 
take his britches off and throw them 
under the bed and roll over and meet 
them on the other side and yell for me 
to get up and do the chores. 

I only got one meal a day there, but 
he gave it to me in high. You know, 
work! I worked like a son of toil; at 
night I looked like a ton of soil. 

But, after all, there is joy in a job 
well done, There is satisfaction in a job 
well done. If we are to find success in 
life, we are going to have to work. 


Honor Is Basic 


You know they say business has gone 
to the dogs. It has—the two dogs under 
the trouser cuff. That is where business 
has gone to today. Yes, I can tell you 
something about business. It isn’t enough 
to work in life. There isn’t a successful 
business in the United States today that 
isn’t built on the Golden Rule as a bed- 
rock, It isn’t enough simply to toil; you 
have got to mix with that honor. 

Honor, this day and age! Aren’t you 
too old-fashioned, Josh? Maybe § so. 
Honor, like the engineer who built the 
Johnstown bridge across that river up 
there. When he bid for the contract, he 
got it, and he underestimated the geology. 
But he went down to bedrock; he didn’t 
find it. His contractors came to him and 
said, “Why are you digging down so 
deep at your own expense? You don’t 
have to. The specifications and the con- 
tract don't hold you to this.” 

He paid no attention to them. He went 
down until he rested the abutments of 
that bridge on bedrock. The Johnstown 


flood came The bridge was completed 
and dedicated. The flood gathered up 


stream; in a mighty head rise it came 
roaring down and lashed against that 
bridge. jut it stood. Rolling, hissing, 
foaming, it floated out houses and barns 
and dashed them to splinters against that 
bridge, and still it stood. It uprooted 
mighty oaks, floated them down like 
battering rams and jammed them against 
that bridge, and still it stood. And there 
it stands today, a monument to the honor 
of a simple engineer who wouldn't sell 
out for thirty pieces of silver. 

One time two young men went to work 
for the railroad company at the same 
time and the same salary. It was $18 a 
month, One young man went to work for 
the $18 a month; the other young man 
went to work for the railroad company. 
The one who went to work for the $18 
a month has never been heard of, But 
the one who went to work for the rail- 
road company was Alfred G. Smith. Be- 
fore he died, he became president of the 
New York Central lines. 

It simply means cast your bread upon 
the water and it will return to you after 
many days with butter and jam smeared 
all over it. 

There isn’t a successful business that 
isn’t built on the Golden Rule. Business 
that succeeds is that which is built like 
that Making money is good; that won't 
find happiness for vou, It isn’t enough 
to make money in life I know so many 


of the richest men in the world, they 
aren't necessarily the happiest men in 
the world; some of them are, yes. I 
have seen some of their happiness and I 
have seen some of the unhappiness. I 
have seen the brownstone fronts of the 
millionaires and J thought of the first 
home I had in the West. 


I lived on the plains in an old sod house. 





1 played in the sage with rabbits and grouse. 
I found the ir grass and gathered its pod 
And lived like a king in a mansion of sod, 
Where life was free in the early days, 
Where wild ducks fed and cattle graze. 
My father had staked a claim 

And brought his family to prove the same. 
Now the life was rough nd sort of hard, 
But we went on without regard 

To inconvenient western fare 

And built a home of gladness there. 

Our house was built of the native sod 


But the hearts within lived close to God, 
1 single room 








But the souls within created the light, 
And especially so on a wintry night, 

With mother and father and cousin Jim 
And sister and rother and the rest of them, 


Including grandma, who furnished the cheer— 
They kept things merry most of the year. 


It isn’t enough to make money alone. 


The richest man I knew when I was a 
little boy was also the stingiest man I 
knew when I was a little boy 


We bet the government $15 against 160 


acres of land in the West that we could 
live on that 160 acres for three years 
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without starving to death. The govern- 
ment won. 

The richest man I knew lived out there. 
That fellow was the stingiest man I ever 
knew in my life—the stingiest that was 
the tightest tightwad. He was a tight- 
wad, he was a skinflint from Skinflint’s 
Mill. He was so stingy he would work 
his cross word puzzles up and down so 
he wouldn’t have to come across. 

They were cutting wheat on one of his 
places one day and he went out to see 
how they were getting along. While he 
was out there, he got thirsty. They had 
a jug of water and a jug of oil under the 
same shock of wheat. He reached down 
under the shock of wheat to get the jug 
of water to get a drink, but fumbled 
around and got hold of the wrong jug. 
He wouldn’t take his eye off his hired 
man out there for fear he would miss a 
lick. He fumbled around and got the 
jug of black cylinder oil, brought it up 
on his arm, still watching the farm hand, 
and turned it up and got his mouth full 
of that old black oil. He wouldn’t spit 
it out, no, sir, not that man; no, sir, he 
waited until the binder came around and 
hailed it and got down and oiled the whole 
machine. 

One time that old skinflint joined the 
church and I don’t know why, but he 
did, and he said to the minister, after 
he had been a member about six months, 
“There is only one reason I hate to die.” 

The preacher said, “Why is that?” 

He said, ‘‘Because I can’t take my gold 
and silver with me.” 

The preacher said, ‘I wouldn’t worry 
about that if I were you. It would ail 
melt anyway.” 


Mechanics and Speed 


No, it isn’t enough to just make money, 
but we like to make money, and that 
isn’t undesirable nor is it illegal. You 
know it takes ambition to amount to 
something in life, and I will tell you why. 
We are living in a fast age when every- 
thing is done by press the button. The 
young lady called her husband up and 
said, “George, you had better come home 
right away.”’ 

He said, ‘‘What is the matter, dear?” 

“I don’t know. I must have got the 
plugs mixed or the wires crossed or some- 
thing. Our radio is frosted over and our 
refrigerator is playing Way Out West 
in Kansas,’ ” 

We are certainly living in a fast age. 
Everything today is interdependent, de- 
pending on the other fellow. The other 
day I got on the train, walked into the 
diner and ordered a fruit salad. They 
brought it in, composed of Florida 
oranges, California lemons, California 
peaches, Georgia apples, South American 
nuts, Cuban bananas, Hawaiian pineapple, 
Chicago jello, Louisiana sugar, served on 
a French dish, on Irish linen, with Eng- 
lish silver, by an African waiter. I 
ordered it in Tennessee and paid for it 
in Arkansas, 

Sure, we are in a depression; certainly 
we are having hard times. Hard times— 
that is when real men are made, It isn’t 
the holiday that makes muscle; it is the 
workday. It isn’t the slick place on the 
grindstone that makes the axe sharp; it 
is the rough part of the grindstone. Cer- 
tainly we are having hard times. Cir- 
cumstances, yes, they are against you. 
Circumstance is the time to try your 
business; any old business can make a 
success when we are on the bull side of 
the market. Now is the time to squeeze 
out the water. Circumstances are nails 
on which the weak hang their excuses 
and with which the strong build their 
successes. 

Yes, times are hard now, certainly, but 
kites rise against the wind, not with the 
wind. 

Yes, down in Oklahoma we raised the 
greatest crop of wheat year before last 
we ever raised. We had to sell it for 
25 cents a bushel. Certainly times are 
tough down there. It got so tough we 
had to pick flowers with clawhammers. 
Down in the Southeast it got so tough 
the mice came out and gave themselves 
up to the cats. Times are tough; yes, 
times are hard, but they are still hard. 
We are not out of the depression yet. Is 
there an American who has yet given 
up? I haven't found him yet. I have 
no doubt as to the outcome, not a bit. 

When Brigham Young and that little 
handful of Mormons came to the desert, 
did they turn back? No, they crossed 
it. When they told Admiral Farragut the 
water was full of torpedoes, did he turn 
back? He said, ‘Damn _ the torpedoes. 
Go ahead!” 


Improvement Noticeable 


Why, certainly, the old Ship of State, 
though, is nosing up. Things are some 
better, yes. I notice by the papers. I 
notice by the papers that the steel in- 
dustry has shown an improvement, that 
the steel industry had employed 110,000 
more men than it did last year. I noticed 
that they had paid $16,000,000 more for 
wages than they did last year. I noticed 
that last year where they had a loss of 
$8,500,000, this year they showed over 
the same period of time a profit of 
$5,500,000, 

I noticed by the papers where they 
have 3,700,000 more people at work than 
there were a year ago. I noticed the 
American Federation of Labor have said 
that business activities are increased 19 
percent over what they were last year, I 
notice where last month duPont paid an 
extra dividend on the fifteenth of the 
month, the first, I believe, since the de- 
pression. I notice by the papers that last 
month on the twelfth, General Motors 
paid an extra dividend, the first one since 
the depression. I noticed where Sears 
Roebuck had made a profit of $5,000,000 
over the same period last year. I noticed 
where the third and fourth-class post of- 
fices had showed an increase over last 
year of 14.5 percent, one of the best busi- 


ness barometers, I noticed where ad- 
vertising by the papers the last few 
months had increased 17.5 percent I 
noticed by the papers where thirty-seven 
other main industries of the United States 
had jumped up 77.7 percent over the 
Same period a year ago 

It looks like the old Ship of State is 
turning up I notice the Improvements, 
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gradual certainly, but the gradualness of 


it insures the permanency of it. Certainly 
it is hard times, and that is the time now 
to test your business. 

What made Wiley Post fly around the 
world? I know Wiley Post, I know all 


his folks down there in Oklahoma. He 


was a mechanic in a garage until a piece 
of steel flew off and hit him in the eye. 
He bound up that eye and went to study- 
ing aviation, and with his able assistant, 
Harold Gatty, he crashed the record in 
a round-the-world flight. What made 
Lon Chaney the greatest contortionist in 
the world? Why, his mother and father 
were deaf mutes. In order to talk to 
them, he had to speak the sign language. 
Sometimes those things that seem to be 
against us in long run strengthen our 
muscle. 

October, 1922, 45,000 people gathered 
in the Harvard stadium to see a football 
game. Out on the field, two rugged ranks 
of football players were locked in grim 
combat. Center College, from Kentucky, 
was that day playing Harvard University. 
Harvard had not been defeated for five 
years on any gridiron and Center College 
had not been defeated that season, and 
yet they had come after the bacon. They 
were called the ranging, praying colonels 
from Kentucky. tangy fellows from the 
blue grass, they had come after the bacon, 
and 45,000 spectators knew that this day 
was going to make athletic history. Out 
there on the football field it was a 
struggle of strength and skill that day. 


Three Times—and Through 


When the first quarter passed, there 
was no score, neither team being willing to 
open up in the early part of the game. The 
second quarter, there was no score; the 
third quarter, no score The Harvard 
masters forgot their duties, a grim silence 
settled over the stadium as the spectators 
watched; as the closing minutes of the 
game approached, Center College got the 
ball. They sensed the closing minutes 
of the game. In the silence, you could 
hear them call the signals all over the 
stadium. Center College goes down in 
close formation. They know something 
different is going to happen. They call 
the signals. It is a play over center; 
they hit a stone wall. Before the boys 
had their sense, they snapped the ball 
again. It was the same _ play—over 
center. They hit the stone wall again. 
Then before the boys hardly had their 
places, they snapped the ball and this 
time it was a cross break over right 
tackle, with Bo MeMillan carrying the 
football under his arm. He was that 
son of the blue grass. The great crowd 
gasped. There was a breach made in 
the crimson line of Harvard and Bo 
MeMillan with the ball under his arm 
found the hole, smashed through the back 
field, crashed through, sped away for 
a touchdown. The whistle shrilled, 45,000 
people leaped upon the benches and yelled 
themselves hoarse, Bo carried off the 
field, the greatest hero of the season. 

That little team that flashed across the 
athletic horizon didn't happen by acci- 
dent, neither does your business succeed 
by accident. It takes punch, it takes 
vigor, it takes ambition, it takes the ideal- 
ism of the Golden Rule, it takes industry 
to make success in any business. 

My friends, I wish to thank you. 


Those W 


A 


Abbey, Victor L., Valvoline Oil Company, 
Cincinnati. 

Abbott, C. F., General Electric Company, 
Cleveland. 

ager. Frank, Mennen Company, Newark, 

Adams, W. G. Einson-Freeman Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Adicks, Henry J., Whitall-Tatum Company, 
New York. 

Adkins, H. W., Gilette Safety Razor Com- 
pany, 3oston. 

Albers, Edward S., Albers Drug Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn ; 

o W. G., Tampa Drug Company, Tampa, 
la. 

Allen, W. T., Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. F 

Almroth, T. K., Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio 

Altshul, Harold M., Ketchum & Co., New 
York, 

Anderson, A, V., American Druggist, New 
York. 

Anderson, Frank L McKesson-Merrell Drug 
Company, St Louis. 

Anderson, Dr, J. F., E. R Squibb & Sons, 
New York 

Andler, W. R., Walter Janvier, Ine., New 
York, 

Angst, C. N., Pitman-Moore Company In- 
dianapolis. 

Armor, George M McCormick & Co Balti- 
more. 

Armstrong, W. A., Richardson Corporation 
Rochester, N. Y 

Auerbacher, L. J., Dry Milk, In New York 


Rabcock, H A., McKesson & Robbins, In 
Bridgeport, Conn 

Badanes, B. H McKesson & Robbin In 
Bridgeport, Conn 

Badgley, C. M Charles Pfizer & Co. New 
York. 

Bagger, E. G Dr. D. Jayne & Son. Phila- 
delphia., 

ailey, Joe, McPike Drug Company Kansas 
City, Mo 

Bander, I H McKesson & Robbins In 
Bridgeport, Conn 

Bander, Joseph, McKesso & Robbins. In 
Bridgeport, Conn 

Barry, Robert m 1 Medicinal Spirit 
Company Louisvi 

garry, Robert ation tillers. New Yor 
gauman, H. A., B - ;0drich Rubber Com 
pany Akron, Ohio 

Beardsley, A. H., Dr ile saboratorie Inc 
Elkhart, Ind 

Beardsley, A. L . Mile wboratories, 
Elkhart, Ind 

Beardsley, C. S., r. Miles boratories 
Elkhart, Inc 

Beauchamp, G 

way NW. J 

Beaumont, G B 

Philadelphia 

Relsterling, John 

Philadelphia. 


wish to thank you for the invitation up America today, more than ever before, and it is with increased pleasure and 
this wonderful convention. You are needs the pressure of those influences happiness that we now record the largest 
meeting here again next year. I would which tend to bring closer together the attendance in the history of the organiza- 
be mighty happy and I hope the op- hearts of her citizens. Nothing will more tion. Over 800 have been registered. 
portunity comes to meet with you an- hasten recovery than closer contact with To Smith Rairdon, we extend a unani- 
other time. I appreciate meeting the each other and a better understanding mous vote of appreciation for the effi- 
wonderful people I have met I thank of each other’s desires. The environs of cient and satisfactory manner in which 
those who made it possible for me to be this magnificent estate are superb and he as chairman and his committee have 
here and I thank you for your splendid ideal for effecting and bringing about served to provide comfortable accom- 
attention. amiable relationships so essential for the modations. 

Toastmaster Lund: Mr. Lee, > are future prosperity and happiness of all This report would not be complete with- 
ereatly indebted to you for this very of us, hes ; out recording our. deep appreciation and 
eloquent address you have made fo Dr, William E. Weiss who started gratitude to the distinguished guests who 

E 2 + he rest us off with a spirit of optimism and con- by their forceful addresses have more 

J hope very mucn with all of the con fidence, we extend a unanimous expres- than done their share to make this meet- 
of this audience that you will be here sion of thoughtful appreciation and love. ing a success. Especially do we vote 
with us again next year, Sir. To Mr. Johnston and his capable as- enthusiastic thanks to the Hon. George 

The next business before us, ladies and sistant, Mr. O’Brien, as well as all of McCorkle, to Prof. Edward H. Gardner, 
gentlemen, is a very important report ol! their associates, we extend our sincere to Dr. James M. Doran, to Wheeler Sam- 
an important committee of this organiza- thanks for the courteous, thoughtful mons, to Prof. Josh Lee, to Edward F., 
tion. I am going to ask Ray Whidden services and attentions rendered. Hutton, and to the Hon. Ogden Mills. 
to make that report We desire to emphasize the gratitude To all others who have participated to 

of our retiring president, Henry D. Faxon, make this the greatest convention of the 

. to all who have contributed to the suc- NWDA, we record our hearty thanks. 
Recording of Thanks cess of the convention. The unusually As we leave this banquet, we carry 
efficient manner in which he has ex- with us memories of one of our most 

Ray Whidden: Greenbrier, the beauti- pedited the business sessions has made pleasurable conventions. These memories 
ful, in its magnificent setting has again possible the complete enjoyment of the will give us many hours of pleasure until 
entertained us most generously and to social part of the program. we meet here again next October. 
our heart’s delight. The NWDA Com- To Stanley J. MeGiveran and _ his I move the adoption of this report. 
Thanks is very happy to have charming wife, we vote an overwhelming President Mayer: On behalf of these 

expression of appreciation and gratitude. lovely folks who strived so hard to en- 

This splendid team have worked day and tertain us the past week, I move the 

night and their accomplishments have adoption of this report with the unani- 

been without flaw. mous standing vote and a hand. Give 
To all of the members of the arrange- it to them. 

ments and entertainment committee, and The motion was seconded and unani- 

especially to the ladies and the members mously carried by a rising vote. 


of the executive committee and their re- x 
spective subcommittees, we record our Golf Prizes Awarded 
deep appreciation and sincere thanks. 

Few of our members appreciate the Toastmaster Lund: We have one more 
task upon the registrition committee, important duty, ladies and gentlemen, 
under the direction of Charles D. Doerr. and that is to listen to the award of the 
This committee has done a magnificent 2»f prizes. [ will call on Ted Strong, 
job. chairman of the golf committee, for this 
To Walt Cousins and his committee; duty. Mr. Strong. 
to Mrs. Jean S. Auchinecloss and her com- Ted Strong: There was quite an in- 
mittee; to R. Cc. Treseder and his com novation in the way of a golf tournament 
mittee, and to Mrs. J. T. Woodside and this year in that it was expanded to 
her committee, we record our deep ap- thirty-six holes instead of eighteen, as in 
preciation. previous years. | at first thought that 

Especially do we mention our love and that would cause considerably more 
vratitude for the services rendered by struggle on the part of the committee 
Hlerb R. Mayes who worked for months than it had before, but after looking at 
on the preparation of the NWDA Revue some of the scores that were turned in, 

an outstanding entertainment in the I decided that the players did the 
mileposts of NWDA_ achievements. struggling. 

To Ted Strong and his wife for their The grand prize of this tournament, 
efficient management of the greatest golf as most of you know, is the Drug Topics 
tournaments in our history. cup presented by the Topics Publishing 

To Aglar and Mrs. Cook and their com- Company I would like to call upon Jerry 
mittee, who so efficiently demonstrated McQuade, the original donor of that cup, 
their ability to entertain in unsurpassing to make the presentation, 
fashion at the Monte Carlo Party. Jerry MeQuade presented the Drug 

Our golf pleasures were further en- Topics cup which was awarded to F. T. 
hanced by the efficient work of Mrs, Lane, president of the Seamless Rubber 
Austin Waite and her committee, direct- Company, who won in the toss-up of a 
ing the ladies’ putting contest. tie for first honor with H. P. Barnum, of 

To Harry J. Schnell and his committee the Ever-Ready Company. Mr. Lane 
for their untiring efforts in making this being absent, the cup, at Mr. McQuade’s 
banquet our largest and most successful. invitation, Was accepted by William 

To Mrs. J. Mahlon Buck and her com- Ochse. The winning score was 144 for 
mittee we are indebted for the entertain- thirty-six holes. The names of all the 

trip to Old Home- winners, announced by Mr. Strong, are 


i ment provided on the 
Ray Whidden beautiful mountains given in the account of the golf tourna- 


stead, through the 
Chairman on Thanks of West Virginia. ment On another page 
To the ladies’ auxiliary committee, un- Toastmaster Lund: I am sure you all 
der the direction of S. Barksdale Penick appreciate the fine work done by your 


this opportunity to express on behalf of and F. J. McDonough, who have rendered golf committee 
all of our members our sincere appreci- invaluable and constant service for our I am asked to announce that we have 
ation of all that has been done to make entertainment and pleasure. finished our proceedings and there will 
our convention so profitable and pleasure- The untiring efforts of these com- be dancing in the ballroom. With that 
able, us great satisfaction announcement, we stand adjourned, 


o Attended the 1934 Meeting 


Clement, D. B., Coty, Inc., New York, Duff, T. O McKesson-Duft Drug Company, 
Company, Toledo, Ohio Clough, S. DeWitt, Abbott Laboratories, North Chattanooga, Tenn 

Berg, W. H., Health Products Corporation, Chicago, Ill. Dunaway, M. C., Mead, Johnson & Co., Evans- 
Newark, N. J. Cottin, Sherwood, Coffin-Reddington Company, ville Ind 

Berry, A D., McKesson-Berry Martin Com- San Francisco. Dunbar, G. S., Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., 
pany Nashville, Tenn Cohen, Elliott, H. B. Cohen Drug Company, New York, 

Bigelow, Horace W., Parke Davis & Co., New York. Duncan, C. H., Cleveland Fruit Juice Com- 
Detroit, Mich. Cook, Alfred P., Cook, Everett & Pennell, pany, Cleveland. 

Duncan, E. D., Topics Publishing Company, 


Bird, W. C., Prophylactic Brush Company, Portland, Me 
Florence, Mass. Cook, Algar, Topics Publishing Company, New New York 


Blair, Frank A Proprietary Association, New York Dunlap, Sam, McKesson-Groover-Stewart Drug 
York Cosgrave, P. J., Topic Publishing Company, Company, Jacksonville, Fla 

Bleyler, P. 2 Taylor Instrument Companies New York Dunn, R. T., Dick Dunn Drug Products Com- 
Rochester, N. Y Cottingham, M. K., Drug Store Retailing, New pany. 

Bobst, E, H lioffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nut York. Dunning, Harry, American Commercial Alcohol 
ley, N. J Cousins, Walter H., Southern Pharmaceutical Company, New York. 

Bowman. @. L Luckey Bowman, Inc., New Journal, Dallas, Texas Durr, John W., Durr Drug Company, Mont- 
York Crews, 8S. C., Mentholatum Company, Wichita, gomery, Ala 

Boylston, A. G., Mallinckrodt Chemical Works Kan. Duvoisin, Charles, Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. 
St. Louis Crofut, W E., Stride Products Corporation, Dworkin, Samuel S., Drug Store Retailing 

Brandlinger, E. L., Dill Company, Norris- Cleveland New York 

town, Pa Crofut, W E., jr., Stride Products Corpora- E 

Bristol, Henry P Bristol-Myers Company tion, Cleveland, — : Ebberts, E. F., Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
New York. Crump, J. D., McKesson-Riley Drug Company, Company, Lancaster, Pa 

Bristol, Lee H Bristol-Myers Company, New Macon, Ga. E A 3 Ellis, E. P McKesson-Churchill Drug Com- 
York. Currens Turner F., Norwich Pharmacal Com- pany, Omaha. 

Brown, Anthony J., The Druggists Circular pany, Norwich, Conn Engel, L. J., Einsen-Freeman Company, Long 
New York. Island City, N Y 

Brown, J. R., American Medicinal Spirits Com Darling. Dr I R = s, Wellcome & Estorge, Albert, Istorge Drug Company, New 
pany Louisville Ma aioe York ee “gic Iberia, La 

reals, H. C., Matthews Brothers, Inc., Scran- Davidson R. P.. Pictorial Review, New Yorl Etman, L. D., Gilman Brother Im Boston. 
ton "a : . @ a oke anaes ; > aan Evans G. B McKesson & Robbins, Inc 

. . . . Davidson, 8S. O., McKesson-Faxon Drug Com- 

Buchley, J. R., Cosmopolitan Magazine, New ~ ae . 5 Bridgeport, Conn 
York Da arr AM ae = ‘ a. Publist » Camn Exley, ten Ohio Valle Drug Company, 

Buck, J Mahlon Smith Kline & French oe Y. rk Mati . — —es Wheeling, W Va 
Company, Philadelphia ~ + ele . 

Buliock, D. J Dr D. Jayne & Son In ——s oe = ek te F 
> ly Pp , i Ss » 2%. & . . > . 

eae P National Carbon Company Davis “ne C., Davis Brothers Drug Com- I - on anes ae 2 duPont de Nemours 
one Stead , pany, lenver ; ‘ ; Fart ne N el "| eT aati Sean 

Rush, Eric, Potter & Moore, Ltd Devel, Wo, Gavel Reser Company, Frevi- er a a eee oes 

. Farrell, T. R., Drug and Cosmeti Industry, 


, 2 : ’ lin . dence 

Bynum, R. J., Eli Lilly & Co Indianapolis DeCeasare John Health Products Corpora- 
J New York 

Faxon H D., MeKesson-Faxon Drug Com- 


Cc tion, Newark, N. J 
ithoun, J. C,, Ray-O-Vac Company, Madison De Moss F. H., MecKesson-Peter-Neat Com- : - 
Wis pun Louisville ee "3 lly & Cc Senin li 
Ya ‘ jeorge Co Yompany t- eSaxe, E. R trove Laboratori ‘ s . .. Eli Lilly & Co iianapolis 

( are Georg Ais i la Company, A emane. I R., Gs Laborator In e. ; k Es ge its pM pear ser 
Carnick Willard, G W Carnic] & 7 Despres, Jean, Coty, Inc., New Yorl 
Newark, N. J Dewell Ww Eo McKesson & Robbins Inc 
Carson, C. § Behrens Drug Company, Waco Bridgeport, Conn 
lexas De Woody Cc J., McKe on-Churchill Drug 5 
ruso, ©. C., Sechneiffelin & C New ) Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa Foy J a Maltbie Chemi« ompany 
ey, T. W., Seiberling-Latex Products Co1 Dickey, G. @., Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Phila ark, N. J. ae 
iny Akror Ohio delphia Fraenkel i V Tredk 
iri, Dr. C. E., Lambert Pharma . Dietel, Herman, Merc} ay, N. . Detroit. — 
pan St. Louis Dodge ; 3, Dodge Cork ‘ompz Frail ( n », Amer in Drug 
handler, G. A,, isson Drug Cx i ste “a. turers Association Washington ; 
f Conn : ys ap Harriet Hu ve cou Frank, H. J.. Blumauer-Frank Drug Company 
haney L. M., See d Kade Jew : Spokane Wash , 
Yor . . Dp McKesson-St 1 . re inger, S D. Kaltman & (Ce 
Chilcott, James, Maltine Company . Yor ' vy, St. Paul 
Churchill, W. N. Mc Kesson-Chure l ig r G. V McKesso 
Company, Burlington, Iowa ‘ompany Minneapolis 
Clapham A. %., Johnson & Johns oerr, Henry, jr Mcke 
Brunswick, N. J. ompany. Minneapo 
Clardy, C. L., Ray -V "om ! A ! ert James M I 
W n New York 
Clar Stanley ra ma i rodu ( ' or Dr Tame 
n) Harr ) co titute Washington 
emensor DI i ratic l ' tt . FF Peab 
New York I c 


to 


mittee on 


mittees have brought 


Beoschenstein Harold, Owens Illinois Glass 


fompany, San Francisco 
‘lynn, Ed American Druggist,. New York 
‘oster, W. K American Thermos Bottle Cem- 
pany New York 
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Geer, A. G., Geer Drug Company, Charleston, ie Newcomb, E. L., National Wholesale Druggists Shoemaker, Clayton, Scott & Bowne, Elmira, 
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ota , Gillette Safety Razor Company, Lander, C. H., National Drug &  Chemicai "Peo A. C A. C. Nielson Company, St Sickel, E. T., Lincoln Drug Company, Lincoln, 
ce aia ‘ Company, Quebec. sae . . . eo é 
“nz, George L., Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit. . oh — - i . Nouker, L. P., Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis Sievers, H. C Eastman Kodak Company 
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St. Louis. a wae A. C., Sate rn Serena #5 hicago Ogle, H., Bauer & Black, Chicago Sloss, Arthur J., American Sponge & Chamois 
Gradolph, William, Devilbiss Company, Toledo, Levis, John M., Owens-Illinois Glass Company Olds, + ae 3d, Packer Manufacturing Com- Corporation, New York 
Ohio. Toledo, Ohio ee F pany, New York Smith, A. Hoer, Sharp & Dome, Inc., Phila- 
Graham, G. A., Gillette Safety Razor Com- Lewis, James, Topics Publishing Company, Ol E. A., jr.. Packer Manufacturing Com- delphia 
pany, Boston. : New York. pany, New York Smith, F. T., Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. 
Graham, William, William Graham & Co. Libby, Parker, Apothecary Magazine, Boston Olin, E. L Servic e Stores, Ine Smith, G. I’., Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
Baltimore. : Lilly, J. K., Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis. Olson, M. F., Northern Drug Company, Du _ wick, N. J 
Greer, Norman J., Globe-Democrat. St. Louis Lincoln, C. K., MeKesson-Lincoln Company, ofan as Agfa-A = - M., Columbia Drug Company, Sa- 
iree "er . * me. as sare aces eee Little Rock, Ark. Mally, A.. Agfa-Ansco Corporation, Bing- annah, 
Gre nmye r, C. H., Henry K. Wampole & Co., : 3 . —— tee teicionee, Milate hamton, N. Y. Smith, Kayton, Columbia Drug Company, Sa- 
Philadelphia. Littell, Charles S., New Jersey Pharmaceutical O'Neil. H . U aR . : . vannah 
Griffith, Fred J., Pennsylvan Drug Company Association, Atlantic City, N. J. an a eres eee peIeSTee ane. Chicago Sm e ? Park eC 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Summary of 1934 N. W. D A. Convention 


That efforts be continue to have the Federal 
tax on alcohol for medicinal and scientific use re- 
duced from $2 to $1.10 per proof gallon. <A special 
resolution directed to this tax reduction was 
adopted, the belief being expressed that the high 
tax lessened the revenue of the government from 


this source. 


That the drug industry stand solidly for Fed- 
eral policies that would restore a fair measure of 
prosperity, and that the code committee be com- 
mended for its steadfast insistence that the whole- 
sale drug trade be allowed a maximum workweek 


of forty-five hours. 


That the intimate relations of sales and credit 
respect to the profitableness of a 


policies with 
and that the 


business be given full attention, 
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(Continued from page 3) 


members form geographically sectional groups for 
the consideration of credit problems from a con- 
structive angle. Specific reference was made to 
terms of sale, opening of new stores, co-operation 
to prevent bankruptcies of customers and to as- 
sure orderly procedure when these become inev- 
itable, and proper and adequate exchange of in- 
formation. 

The board of control found good reason to rec- 
ommend earnestly the careful study of the re- 
ports of the various committees of the associa- 
tion, and it urged that the reports not only be read 
but also be followed as guides in many particulars. 


A. Kiefer Mayer, Indianapolis, was elected presi- 
dent of the association, succeeding Frank D. Faxon, 
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BEHIND. YOUR- PRODUCTS= 
THE » DRUGGISTS - PROFESSIONAL + STANDING 


Kansas City. Pursuant to a recent change in its 
rules the association elected an honorary presi- 
dent, selecting Andrew J. Geer, Charleston, S. C., 
for that honor. 

The membership roll was increased by the elec- 
tion of several active members and a number of 
associate members, the latter including several 
distillers of alcoholic liquors in patent apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the role of the wholesale drug- 
gist in the distribution of these products is an im- 
portant one. 

The convention was heavily attended, the total 
registration being almost 800. The attractions of 
White Sulphur Springs led to the selection of 
that place for the 1935 meeting, which will be 
held at about the same time as this year’s. 
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HE distribution of drug-store articles is based 
largely on confidence. Whether it is a head- 
ache tablet or a flyspray, the consumer is most 
likely to purchase the article that is recommended 
by one whom he knows and in whom he has faith. 


Next to the family doctor, the word of the 
family druggist is taken with full reliance, 
whether it be with respect to drugs and medicines, 
or cosmetics, or candy. A word from him in sup- 
port of your product — and a sale is made — his 
professional training, his years of experience, his 
neighborhood standing, his reputation, all are back 
of whatever he recommends. 


Public confidence in the retail druggist, 
fostered by his prescription practice and profes- 
sional services, extends to all departments of his 


store. That is why the drug stores that fill from 
25 to 100 prescriptions a day do a large general 
business in medicines, toiletries, and sundries. 


You tell your advertising story to the consumer 
— to the physician — to the dentist — but do you 
tell it to the one man who can do the most to 
stimulate sales of your products — the retail 
druggist ? 

The Druggists Circular is read by successful 
druggists who have substantial prescription 
practices because they enjoy the confidence of 
their communities. This standing makes them the 
key men in the distribution of your products. 


Keep them informed — through the Druggists 
Circular—and they will stand back of your appeal 


to consumers. 
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12 Gold Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Delicious and Refreshing 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the 










NATIONAL WHOLESALE 
DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Coca-Cola, in its 48th 
year, congratulates you 
on your 60th annual 
meeting - We enjoyed 
being with you at 
White Sulphur Springs. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Mc KESSON § 


The House of Michkesson & Robbins has upheld its standards of 
quality without compromise for more than a century. 


Throughout this long career we have been honored by the con- 
fidence of a host of friends among the Manufacturers, Wholesalers 
and Druggists whose needs we serve. And in offering our 


Uy 


incere. Dest 


we pledge ourselves that your confidence will continue to be deserved. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES ON THE FOLLOWING LIST OF PRODUCTS: 


Acid, Citric Cinnamon Leaf Oil Nutmegs Papain 
Copetel and Geauatbes Cloves Oil, Anise Paradichlorbenzene 
Ergot of Rye Oil, Camphor Products Pepper, Black 
Oil, Chinawood Pepper, Red 
Oil, Citronella Pepper, White 
Oil, Cod Liver Psyllium Seed 


Agar Agar 
Alkalies 
Soda Ash and Ginger 
Caustic Soda Gum Arabic 
Balsams Gum Camphor Jap. 
Cardamoma Gum Tragacanth Medicinal, Poultry Pyrethrum Flowers 
Cassia [Ipecac Root Oil, Mineral Sage 
Celery Seed Menthol Oil, Olive Virgin Senega Root 
Chloroform Mustard Seed Oil, Pepperment Senna, Alexandria 
Cinnamon Nut Galls Oil, Wormseed Senna, Tinnevelly 


Exclusive Agents for ISDAHL’S NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CO. CITRIC ACID (Dole Brand) 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 


Incorporated 
Established 1833 


NEW YORK BRIDGEPORT MONTREAL 
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